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/.    Sermons. 


TRUTH,  WORSHIP,  AND  HISTORY.* 

BY    THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBURY. 
"  In  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." — GAL.  vi.  9. 

THE  Apostle  is  not  putting  off  anxious,  disappointed  men 
with  a  smooth  word.  His  "due  season"  is  not  like  his 
Judge's  "convenient  season" — due  and  convenient  if  it 
should  happen  so.  So  soon  as  harvest  is  due  grain  will 
ripen,  and  we  shall  reap.  Yet  what  hopes  wear  out,  how 
many  hearts  faint,  how  God's  promise  is  accused  of  failing, 
when  not  only  good  men,  but  justice  itself  and  enlightened 
policies  go  to  the  ground  !  Dismay  comes  back  and  back 
again,  because  men  will  expect  to  reap  where  they  have 
scarcely  sown.  One  who  had  laboured  a  long,  hard  life 
time  for  the  policy  he  had  believed  in,  exclaimed  on  his 
bitter  deathbed,  "  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile."  He  threw  away 
his  last  moment  of  insight,  because  he  had  a  quarrel  with 
God.  And  his  quarrel  with  God  was  because  he  had  set 
his  heart  on  reaping.  He  who  sows  as  Christ  sowed  is 
content  with  sowing.  The  world's  whole  history  is,  in  the 

*  A  Sermon  preached  at* the  consecration  of  Truro  Cathedral, 
on  Thursday,  November  3rd,  1887. 
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greatest  view,  all  one  seed-time.  Autumn  lies  beyond. 
If  at  present  there  is  any  reaping  of  either  good  or  evil, 
this  is  but  by  the  way  ;  just  enough  to  indicate  that  God 
is  just  and  true  ;  an  instalment  only,  often  nothing  but  a 
token  of  what  is  to  come.  Is  there  any  great  sowing  which 
falls  to  this  age  of  the  Church  to  do,  from  which  harvests 
will  be  reaped  long  after  our  work  is  over  ?  If  so,  has  this 
occasion  any  relation  to  that  great  sowing  ?  The  psalm 
speaks  of  one  "  who  goes  on  his  way  weeping  and  bearing 
good  seed,  who  will  come  again  with  joy  and  bring  his 
sheaves  with  him."  This  beautiful  work  of  God  among 
us  to-day — the  first  such  founded  and  built  these  eight 
long  centuries,  founded  and  built  for  centuries  to  come, 
which  has  received  so  much  love  and  grown  to  many  as 
dear  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  and  been  prayed  for  daily, 
and  in  the  realised  fellowship  of  many  quiet  days,  not  for 
what  it  is,  but  what  it  is  to  be,  a  pledge  of  growing  unity, 
a  seed  of  unity  to  come — have  not  blessings  and  answers 
to  prayers  been  so  abundant  (we  ask  who  know)  ever  since 
it  began,  that  the  most  anxious  and  laborious  cannot  speak 
of  even  this  early  seed-time  as  a  time  of  tears,  as  a  time 
of  anything  but  joy  and  vigour  and  visible  growing ;  and 
still  are  we  not  sure  that  its  harvests  will  in  their  seasons 
be  hundred-fold  of  the  seed  sown  ?  If  so,  this  occasion 
must  be  parcel  and  part  of  some  vast  spiritual  preparation 
which  is  being  widely  made  for  the  future,  and  makes  it 
greater  far  than  its  own  greatness.  Again,  then,  let  us 
think  what  is  the  great  sowing  which  belongs  to  this  age 
of  the  Church  to  do  ?  Signs,  nay  voices,  a  general  con 
sent  on  every  side,  answer  us.  If  we  wish  to  prepare  a 
future  for  our  people  and  our  children,  we  must  make 
provision  for  an  active,  realised  unity  in  the  Church.  The 
love  and  zeal  for  divisions  is  not  what  it  was.  Far  or 
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near  be  it,  the  current  of  both  thought  and  feeling  sets 
towards  reunions.  But,  if  this  is  sense,  we  must  avoid  a 
common  fancy.  We  cannot  recur  to  the  past  for  unity. 
External  unity  has  not  existed  yet,  except  superficially. 
Unity  is  not  the  first  scene,  but  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
and  man.  Christ  Himself  could  not  create  unity  in  His 
Church.  He  could  pray  for  it,  and  His  prayer  most 
movingly  teaches  us  to  work  for  it.  On  earth  it  is  not 
a  gift  but  a  growth.  If  any  vision  of  it  is  granted  us  we 
must  so  work  both  in  and  towards  what  we  have  seen  that 
"  although  it  tarry,  it  may  be  for  an  appointed  time,"  but 
rather  still  that  "  it  may  come  and  not  tarry."  There 
seem  to  be  three  great  lines  on  which  we  may  prepare 
the  way  of  unity,  along  which  it  will  come  in — the  search 
for  Truth,  the  reality  of  Worship,  the  lessons  learnt  from 
History. 

I.  "  Unity  through  truth  "  is  an  ancient  motto.  It  is  a 
sort  of  natural  prophecy.  It  is  contrary  to  the  common 
judgment  of  our  time.  Unity  through  compromise,  that  is 
the  new  maxim — unity  by  extending  our  list  of  non- 
essentials,  and  surrendering  them  as  fast  as  we  may.  We 
are  making  such  progress  with  this  index,  that,  as  if  all 
our  own  difficulties  were  insignificant,  we  find  ourselves 
already  being  counselled  to  recognise  our  unity  with  even 
other  religions  of  the  world.  We,  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  religion  means  that  there  is  a  sinless  Saviour, 
once  made  sin  for  sin,  a  visible  Victor  of  death,  Whose 
very  flesh  is  the  life  of  the  world,  are  asked  to  leave  the 
world  in  ignorance  of  Him,  and  label  our  religion  as  one 
among  religions  which  have  no  religion  in  them.  But 
short  of  such  incoherent  dreams,  what  would  be  the  end 
of  this  negative  way  of  decreasing  differences  by  defining 
non-essentials  ?  The  differences  that  remain  would  be  as 
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obstinate  as  ever,  unless  we  took  a  shorter  method  and 
defined  as  non-essential  all  the  things  we  differ  in.  At 
present  we  agree — God  be  praised  ! — in  more  things  per 
haps  than  we  know.  And  surely  the  sound  hope  of  unity 
lies  in  urging  all  men  to  seek  and  find  what  are  realities  ; 
then  to  speak  these,  demonstrate  these,  live  these.  As  we 
seek  and  use  realities  in  science,  in  history,  in  philosophy, 
so  also  in  morals,  and  in  the  revelation  of  God.  Then  the 
non-essentials  that  are  harmful  become  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  No  man  revives  proverbs  about  vacuum  when 
we  know  the  facts  of  gravitation.  The  harmless  non- 
essentials  are,  perhaps,  full  of  grace  and  beauty  when  they 
are  seen  in  proportion.  If  all  seek  truth,  not  self,  nor 
party,  nor  traditions  as  such,  we  have  unity  already  in 
will.  And  even  when  we  can  see  no  next  step  clear,  let 
us  keep  our  faces  longingly  toward  the  light,  daily  deepen 
ing  (as  we  know  how)  our  knowledge.  The  yearning  of 
multitudes  is  not  in  vain.  After  yearning  comes  impulse, 
volition,  movement. 

II.  We  said  worship  was  a  second  means  towards  unity. 
That  it  is  an  immediately  felt  means  is  one  of  the  common 
places  of  Christian  literature.  It  found  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  expressions  from  Augustine,  and  has  lost  no 
freshness  since;  the  emotion  of  united  worship;  the 
thought  of  earth's  unceasing  incense  of  rising  prayer  as 
the  dawn  and  dusk  of  every  place  each  moment  waken  and 
each  moment  send  to  rest  a  new  meridian  ;  the  range  of 
worship  from  deeps  of  penitence  to  the  divinest  treasure  of 
the  communion  of  saints  ;  the  range  of  its  forms,  from  the 
plainest  simplicities,  so  dear  to  many,  to  the  best  earthly 
perfections  of  shape,  of  sound,  of  light ;  the  vast  varieties  of 
race  and  character,  which  worship  makes  one,  from  the 
Corinthian,  the  Roman  Jew,  the  Egyptian  hermit,  to  the 
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Kentish  king,  the  Indian  chief,  the  Japanese  noble ;  the 
same  words  and  feelings,  mighty  to  bring  all,  humble  yet 
exalted,  into  God's  presence.  So  must  the  worship  of  this 
beautiful  house  be  beautiful,  and  various,  and  profound. 
It  must  give  the  full  and  tender  music  of  that  Prayer-book, 
which — while  music  and  breviary  have  become  the  private 
devotions  of  priests,  and  other  exercises  are  engaged  in  to 
die  as  they  are  delivered — is  becoming  the  Prayer-book 
of  the  world.  Not  a  month  but  brings  it  to  me  in  some 
new  language  or  dialect.  Make  you  this  house  a  fit  and 
sober  exponent  of  it,  let  it  be  followed  up  by  simplest 
prayer-meetings,  let  it  be  followed  up  by  wise  divinity 
and  deep,  and  this  will  be  a  house  of  prayer  indeed.  But, 
further,  I  want  to  suggest  one  other  point  as  to  unity  and 
worship.  Are  we  sure  we  are  right  to  look  upon  varieties 
of  worship  as  necessarily  marks  of  variance,  on  diversities 
of  ritual  as  material  differences  ?  They  ought  rather  to  be 
thought  of  as  so  many  renderings  of  one  infinite  theme, 
and  all  to  be  rejoiced  in.  How  can  such  a  theme  be  ren 
dered  without  many  forms  of  utterance,  answering  to  the 
many  harmonies  which  make  up  man  ?  Every  school  of 
painting,  every  style  of  architecture,  all  the  structures 
of  languages,  express  each  some  special  grace,  or  order, 
or  deep  perception.  And  ought  not  the  worship  of  all 
mankind — with  the  Eternal  God  for  its  object — to  express 
wider  thoughts,  and  of  necessity  in  more  varied  forms, 
than  even  those  greatest  renderings  of  nature  ?  How 
widely  did  the  worship  taught  by  Augustine  to  the  English 
differ  from  that  of  our  Celtic  saints,  and  both  from  the 
forms  of  earlier  ages,  and  both  from  our  own.  Yet  we 
feel  the  immense  differences  to  be  natural  and  right ;  we 
know  that  there  must  be  such  differences  in  the  future. 
Have  these  simple  facts  no  moral  for  the  present  ? 
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III.  A  third  way  of  unity  must  emerge  from  sincere 
recognition  of  the  Divine  presence  in  history.  All  wisdom 
is  tested  by  the  experience  of  history — as  to  whether  it  is  a 
real  wisdom  or  whether  it  is  a  plausibility.  You  will  never 
find  extreme  parties  caring  for  history.  The  one  thing 
they  would  agree  to  do  would  be  to  tear  up  its  record.  The 
anti-religious  politician  would  exclude  history  also  from 
education.  The  Ultramontane  would  exclude  it  from  being 
cross-examined.  Yet  happily  both  are  making  history 
meanwhile,  both  writing  themselves  down  in  it.  Well 
may  they  hate  it  here  in  England.  The  one  can  but  read 
that  England  was  a  Church  before  it  was  a  State ;  the 
other  that  England  never  acquiesced  in  the  foreign  prelate. 
To  these  two  facts  we  owe  our  worship,  our  freedom,  our 
truthfulness — and  all  the  prophecy  of  the  future  which  our 
cathedral  this  day  opens.  History  is  rich  with  prophecy. 
And  now  it  is  a  prophecy  of  unity  to  come.  The  life  of 
the  race  is  as  real  as  the  life  of  the  individual.  We  begin 
to  see  that  the  true  value  of  the  life  of  the  individual  is  as 
an  exemplification  of,  as  a  contribution  to,  the  life  of  the 
race — that  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself" — that  the  more  Christlike  a  man  is  the  more 
ready  he  will  be  to  be  offered  up,  "  to  spend  and  to  be 
spent  for  the  sacrifice  of  all,"  the  more  he  will  make 
society  a  new  and  greater  self  to  himself.  We  may  not 
linger  on  so  vast  a  subject.  But  if  our  cathedral  preaches 
and  chants  of  unity  through  truth,  and  through  worship, 
let  us  not  forget  that  hourly  it  teaches  history,  .too,  and 
that  no  crystallised  or  even  crystallising  history,  but  a 
living  and  growing  history.  The  Church  of  Christ,  as  He 
Himself  says,  has  grown  from  the  smallest  of  seeds,  and 
year  by  year  it  sheds  fresh  seeds  upon  the  wind,  which 
take  root  and  grow  where  they  light  on  rock  or  valley. 
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This  is  one  of  them.  It  stands  here  to-day,  and  is  what 
it  is  because  of  "  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship," 
which  it  preserves,  and  to  which  through  "  the  breaking  of 
the  bread  and  the  prayers"  it  leads  back  without  break. 
The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  concludes  so  abruptly, 
or  rather  does  not  conclude  at  all,  as  though  it  were  in 
order  that,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Church  might  continue  it ;  and  it  is  being  written  still.  It 
stands  and  is  what  it  is,  because  the  old  mission  saints  of 
Cornwall  were  part  and  power  of  those  early  times  which 
developed  cathedral  life  and  work.  It  stands  and  is  what 
it  is  because  the  Reformation  saved  the  life  of  the  past  and 
renewed  its  youth  by  purifying  it,  and  purified  it  by  mak 
ing  its  grand  appeal  to  history.  Again,  there  are  historical 
views  of  property  and  persons  which  were  peculiarly  the 
Church's  own,  and  which  through  her  action  live  still  to 
the  great  strengthening  of  the  community.  The  Church 
held  that  possessions  in  land  carried  with  them  not  general 
obligations  only,  but  special  duties  towards  religion  and 
social  functions.  Territorial  rank  meant  territorial  work. 
The  world  has  got  rid  of  much  of  this.  But  the  Church's 
benefices  require  each  holder  to  labour — body  and  brain  to 
labour — mind  and  heart  to  labour — for  the  parish  or 
diocese  to  which  it  and  he  belong.  The  Church  had, 
accordingly,  her  own  view,  which  ensured  this,  of  succes 
sion  to  property.  Her  property  passes  not  from  father  to 
son,  but  from  qualified  worker  to  worker.  At  this  very 
moment  Church  and  State  are  both  bent  on  realising  this 
ideal.  Some  other  property  once  tended  to  this  course — 
a  .course  highly  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth — and 
colleges  and  other  corporations  retain  the  characteristics  of 
this  view,  founded  as  they  were  by  the  Church,  or  under 
her  guidance.  Her  principal  houses  are  called  palaces 
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still,  not  from  any  associations  of  private  luxury  with  them, 
either  anciently  or  now,  but  for  the  opposite  reason — be 
cause  as  the  Church  still  understands  the  name,  they  were 
open  houses,  houses  which  had  special  public  duties  attach 
ing  to  them,  where  men  were  not  to  think  of  comfortable 
ness,  nor  of  cheapness  for  themselves,  nor  of  permanence 
for  their  children,  but  where  hospitality,  and  simplicity, 
and  publicity  were  appointed  ordinances  of  the  life  in  them. 
Again,  the  Church's  view  of  poverty,  and  how  it,  and 
infancy,  and  old  age  should  be  cared  for,  and  her  view  of 
wages  for  work,  how  they  were  bound  to  be  not  merely 
the  very  lowest  competitive  pittance  which  poor,  starving 
creatures  can  be  found  to  work  for;  the  Church's  view  of 
education,  that  the  supply  was  to  precede  the  demand ; 
of  religion,  that  it  was  woe  to  a  city  or  people  not  to  teach 
it — these  are  historic  views  which  we  have  never  parted 
with,  which  we  have  seen  scouted  but  not  disproved, 
which,  as  we  believe,  are  being  illustrated  now  in  every 
day's  journals.  It  may  be  that  the  experience  of  certain 
theories,  launched  with  a  nation's  revenues  to  propel  them, 
is  in  not  a  few  things  reaffirming  what  was  lately  rejected 
as  obsolete.  If  so,  history  is  opening  up  some  large 
possibilities  of  unity.  I  shall  not  presume  to  interpret  or 
predict  how  near  to  that  same  unity  spiritually  minded 
Nonconformity  might  draw ;  although  it  has  holy  men 
who  seem  to  say  they  yearn  as  much  as  we  for  an  end  of 
strife.  For  it  is  not  from  over  home  lands  only  that  the 
historic  Church  sees  mists  ascend,  and  plains  and  moun 
tains  reappear.  May  she  preserve  the  clear-sightedness 
of  humility  and  the  courage  of  carefulness  amid  such 
prospects. 

She  sees   how  Roman   unity  has  failed,  imposing  one 
pattern  of  all  things,  from  dogma  to  vestment,  if  failure  it 
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be  to  have  rendered  in  the  most  glorious  countries  of 
Europe,  not  herself  only,  but  the  name  of  Church,  a  by 
word  among  half  the  intelligent  men.  It  is  for  the 
Anglian  communion  in  the  power  of  its  own  unity  to  rear 
on  the  earth  colonial  churches,  native  churches,  national 
churches  (in  some  instances  embracing  many  races) 
like  herself,  yet  different.  Churches  which  shall  weave 
for  Christ  the  local  life,  the  natural  genius,  the  heredi 
tary  sentiment,  into  the  framework  and  setting  of  ritual, 
hymn,  or  article,  as  they  have  been  inwoven  in  our  own 
nation-Church ;  and  to  be  ready  with  tender,  helpful, 
reverent  hands  to  succour  Churches  which  have  felt  the 
"ruins  of  time,"  yet  are  living  witnesses  to  what  was 
before  the  great  usurpation.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  event  should  restrain  the  power  committed  to  the 
English  Church,  which  for  the  past  half  century  has  worked 
such  vast  changes,  and  has  before  it  still  a  thousand  pro 
blems  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  past,  the  solution  of 
every  one  of  which  would  be  a  contribution  to  this  real 
unity.  It  would  be  wasting  words  to  speak  of  such  an 
interruption  as  he  who  speaks  believes  not  to  be  impend 
ing — a  greater  break  in  history,  a  more  irrational  overthrow 
of  politics,  as  opposed  to  party  tactics,  than  the  records  of 
any  civilised  State  can  show — a  mere  disaster  to  thought, 
to  learning,  to  the  organisation  of  life,  to  philanthropy,  to 
liberty ;  and  to  speak  of  it  at  a  time  when  signs  point  to 
the  new  establishing  of  Churches  elsewhere.  But  a  self- 
inflicted  fear  of  it,  timorous  compromises  made,  such 
concessions  offered  as  by  themselves  would  be  felt  to  be 
unwise  or  cramping,  unmotived  except  by  the  motive 
power  of  alarm,'  may  easily  have  a  more  dangerous  and 
mortal  effect  than  the  supposed  event  ever  could.  For 
even  an  attempt  to  realise  the  event  would  recall  failing 
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heart  and  strength  ;  but  precipitate  nervousness  would, 
fragment  by  fragment,  partition  away  both  resources  and 
reserves,  and  palsy  our  powers.  A  dishonoured,  apolo 
getic  Church  would  be  worse  than  an  oppressed  one. 
Strong  enemies  are  better  to  us  than  weak  friends.  They 
show  us  our  weak  points.  Reforms,  real,  on  true  principles, 
we  do  not  fear.  We  have  courted  them,  planned  them, 
laboured  for  them,  and  not  seldom  been  denied  them. 
But  it  is  no  reformation  which,  under  attractive  names, 
would  persuade  our  weaker  spirits  gradually  to  do  what 
no  force  could — piece  by  piece  disable  and  discrown  our 
mother.  The  signs  of  a  true  reform  are  always  an  advance 
of  rational  liberty,  added  strength  in  council,  and  an 
increase  of  resources.  But  there  are  always  afloat 
friendly  proposals  under  that  name,  which  offer  none  of 
those  substantial  things  :  mere  ventures  to  propitiate 
enmity,  without  considering  that  the  front  must  always 
remain  most  exposed,  however  far  we  withdraw  that 
front,  and  that  to  save  positions  of  foremost  service  you 
cannot  denude  them  of  the  resources  of  serviceableness. 
It  may  claim  to  be  something  better,  but  it  is  certainly 
something  else  than  reform,  which,  with  utmost  reverence 
of  tone,  sweeps  away  the  venerable ;  asks  you  to  secure 
yourself  a  place  in  history  by  expunging  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  by  stinting  the  future,  and  using  up  the  past 
to  consult — economy.  It  reverses  the  first  Emperor's 
boast,  and  leaves  the  church  brick  which  it  found  marble. 
It  would  combine  and  realise  in  one  devoted  communion 
all  the  alleged  inconveniences  of  establishment  and  all  the 
evils  of  a  disestablished  Church.  Meantime  the  horizon 
glows  with  dawning  work.  As  a  Church  we  have  with 
all  energy  to  reinforce  dioceses  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  our  own  Church.  We  have  besides  to  stand  by  a  sister 
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Church  which  is  as  identified  as  we  are  with  our  State. 
We  have  to  assert  the  honest  claim  to  our  own  posses 
sions  ;  if  it  were  to  be  denied,  not  to  despair,  but  (while 
selfishness  awaits  its  own  doom  through  forces  which  it 
would  not  curb  from  injustice)  to  see  what  unselfishness 
can  do  to  more  than  restore  the  years  which  the  canker- 
worm    had    eaten.       We    have    to    secure    to    our    courts 
a  more    indisputably   religious    basis,  but    that    we    may 
deserve  this  right  of  ours,  we  must  raise  our  own  stan 
dards  of  reverence  for  the  law    and  of  obedience   to  it. 
We  have  to  secure  a  firmer  religious  basis  for  education, 
but  that  this  may  be  conceded,  we  must  show  by  our  own 
jealous  use  of  catechising,  and  of  every  hour  allowed  for 
religious  instruction,  what  we  mean  by  calling  that  subject 
"vital."     We  have  to  secure  to  pastorate  and  to  patronage 
real  safeguards  against  scandal ;  but  that  these  may  be 
granted   from  without,  we  from  within  must  still  extend 
the    deepening    sense     of     responsibility    in    exercising 
both.     We    have    to    make    the    responsibility    of  wage- 
giving  felt  by  those  who  hold  certain  classes  of  the  poor 
in  their  grasp  ;  to  make  fuller  provision  for  the  childhood, 
the  old  age,  and  the  fresh  start  in  life  of  the  very  poor. 
But  the  Church  has  also  to  induce  her  men  of  wealth  to 
live  simpler,  less  luxurious  lives ;  to  employ  means,  not 
to  waste  them  ;  to  know  their  calling  as  individuals,  to  lift 
those  individual  lives  which  struggle  so  to  be  lives  at  all 
close  beside  them.     We  have  to  make  home  possible  for 
the  homeless,    to   shield  the  intolerably  tempted,  and  to 
face  the  vice  of  every  rank.     But  before  conscience  will 
let  us  carry  this  through,  we  Christians  have  to  purify 
ourselves  even  as  our  Christ  is  pure.     When  we  have  to 
found  (as  found  we  must)  new  organisations,  new  institu 
tions,  as  populations  spring  and  multiply,  I  would  say  let 
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us  really  found.  Be  founders  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name — 
not  redivide  and  balance,  mince  and  minimise,  the  portion 
our  fathers  gave,  but,  as  the  wealth  of  England  grows 
and  creates  new  classes,  and  turns  fortunes  over  every 
year,  let  us  do  what  our  fathers  did  and  meet  new  needs 
with  our  new  powers.  We  have  to  protect, — our  position 
in  the  world  makes  it  imperative  for  us  to  protect  un 
civilised  continents  against  civilised  vice — to  deliver  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,  to  plant  Apostolic  Churches  on 
every  shore,  and  to  renew  the  loving  alliances  with  the 
nations  which  the  Roman  unity  ended  by  disintegrating. 
These  are  a  part  of  the  works  which  await  the  Church's 
time.  Works  for  many  brains  and  hands,  many  lives  and 
deaths.  And  we  have  not  now  the  troops  and  regiments 
for  such  campaigns ;  we  stand  shrinking  from  the  vast 
brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  which  alone  can  contest  the 
field.  We  are  afraid  of  the  only  competent  means — even 
if  they  be  most  primitive — because  Rome  has  once  touched 
them.  So  long  as  that  is  our  case,  of  course  the  spell  of 
Rome  is  over  us  still.  From  other  spiritual  helps  we 
turn,  simply  because  other  Christians  find  them  helpful. 
Again,  we  complain  of  ourselves  for  want  of  enthusiasm, 
but  as  soon  as  an  enthusiastic  institution  appears  among 
us  we  are  still  more  afraid,  and  run  for  the  fire-engines. 
"  Responddc  natalibus "  was  the  cry  of  Cyprian  to  the 
Church  of  Carthage — "  Rise  to  your  birthrights."  How 
it  would  ring  from  his  lips  to-day  if  he  saw  the  bishop  of 
an  unbroken  line,  in  presence  of  the  royalty  of  England, 
receive  and  offer  his  Church  material  and  his  Church 
spiritual  in  one  offering  before  the  King  of  kings,  and 
knew  all  that  is  needed  outside.  "  Rcspondete  iiatalilnts." 
Would  not  he  echo  the  word  to  you — that  old  second 
bishop  of  the  newly  united  dioceses — who,  held  by  the 
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hands  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Queen  Edith,  paced 
up  the  fresh-built  cathedral  church  of  Exeter  and  received 
it  as  their  gift  ?  Would  he  not  say,  rejoicing  that  the 
Church  in  Cornwall  is  her  own  again,  "Rise  to  your 
birthright" — your  English,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Christ- 
given  birthright — help,  comfort,  strengthen,  revive,  found  ? 
As  for  enemies,  it  is  far  simpler  to  convert  them  than  to 
conciliate  them.  By  labour,  by  prayer,  by  love  you  may 
convert.  But  by  temporal  tremblings  you  never  will 
conciliate.  Men  of  Cornwall,  you  know  what  your 
cathedral  has  to  do  with  all  this.  These  things  arc.  the 
cathedral.  In  granite  rock  that  will  last  through  time,  in 
height,  in  mystery,  in  light  and  colour,  and  shadows,  and 
music,  enshrining  mysteries  invisible,  the  cathedral  sym 
bolises  and  centres  the  calm,  strong  forces  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Beneath  these  roofs,  among  these  pillars,  the 
forms  of  all  those  energies  seem  to  gather  and  move 
restfully  like  angels.  More  yet.  You  are  never  weary 
of  saying  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  weak.  You 
say  that  governors  ought  to  govern  more  strongly.  Are 
you  as  earnest  as  you  are  right  ?  Well,  translate  the 
word  cathedral  church  literally  and  you  have  the  "  throne 
church  " — emblem  and  seat  of  jurisdiction.  It  declares 
the  unity  of  your  organisation.  When  men  anciently 
made  schisms  it  was  said  of  them  not  only  that  they  set 
up  "altar  against  altar,"  but  "throne  against  throne." 
You  never  say  so  now.  You  have  weakened  the  thrones 
until  you  almost  feel  you  would  do  well  to  strengthen 
them  again.  Yet  again  you  fancy  their  strength  would 
mean  despotism.  No.  For  when  the  thrones  were 
strong  the  people  were  strong.  The  chief  organiser  of 
early  episcopacy  told  the  people  that  they  must  take  rule 
when  their  bishop  failed — that  they  must  put  away  the 
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faithless  bishop  and  seek  another.  Stand,  then,  we  will 
say,  with  all  thy  promise  about  thee,  new-born  Church. 
Thou  art  rich  to-day  in  the  beatitudes  of  poverty,  of 
purity,  of  meekness.  Stand  until  thou  be  made  rich 
by  riches  of  God's  giving ;  until  thy  people  see  God ; 
until  thou  inherit  thy  land.  Poor,  yet  making  many  rich, 
stand  that  the  worn,  the  dreary,  the  doubtful  may  have 
comfort  of  thee.  Stand  that  labourers  in  difficult  places 
may  in  plan  and  decision  have  comfort  of  thee.  Stand, 
and  in  the  name  of  thy  own  mission  saint,  Henry  Martyn, 
move  men  to  go  forth  from  his  baptistery  to  teach  and  to 
baptize.  Then  He  Who  caused  thee  to  rise  to  the  wor 
ship  of  His  glory  will  provide  the  glorious  worship  within 
thee  as  He  has  provided  thee — the  stainless  child  of  free 
gifts  ;  not  one  coin  wrung  from  superstition  or  oppression, 
yet  rich  in  the  countless  bronze  of  the  poor  as  in  the  gold 
and  ornaments  and  furniture  of  the  rich,  and  of  the  faith 
ful  women.  For  thou  art  built  in  faith.  Not  first  of  self 
have  thy  people  thought,  and  then  of  their  faith.  The 
place  of  the  Word  and  of  sacraments,  a  home  for  prayer, 
counsel,  mission ;  this  thou  art,  first  of  all  things,  a 
sanctuary ;  and  the  blessing  of  faith  will  be  thine.  The 
Author  and  Finisher  of  the  Faith  is  with  thee.  His  death 
thy  treasure  and  His  life  thy  life.  The  people  who 
founded  the  house  for  God  first,  will  find  God  finish 
the  house  for  them — a  prophecy  of  their  coming  to  that 
first  and  last  sanctuary  which  the  Lord  built  and  not 
man.  In  due  season  we  shall  reap — for  He  will  not  let 
us  faint. 
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II.    ST.    JOHN'S    THEOLOGY.* 
3.  OUR  LORD  THE  ADVOCATE. 

BY    THE    YEN.    ARCHDEACON    FARRAR,    D.D. 

"  My  little  children,  these  things  write  I  unto  you  that  ye  may  not  sin. 
And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous  ;  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  — I  JOHN  ii.  I,  2. 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  said  that  in  these  sermons  I  am  en 
deavouring  to  bring  before  you  the  theology  of  St.  John, 
that  is,  the  aspect  in  which  the  scheme  of  salvation 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  yet  I  trust  we  have  all  felt  that  we  are  considering 
not  theology  but  life,  not  a  scheme  but  a  Gospel.  Follow 
ing  the  blessed  guidance  of  the  Apostle,  we  have  now 
.considered,  first,  his  two  divine  and  glorious  promises  in 
his  Gospel  and  Epistle — the  promise  of  life  through  faith, 
in  place  of  the  living  death  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  and  the  promise  of  fellowship  with  God  and  with 
man  in  Christ  in  place  of  the  alienation  in  which  we  are 
hateful  and  hating  one  another.  As  the  conditions  on 
which  these  promises  rest,  we  have  to  consider  with 
St.  John,  first,  the  need  of  God  as  spirit,  light,  and  love ; 
next,  the  nature  of  man  as  at  once  guilty  and  self-deceiv 
ing  ;  and  then  the  nature  of  sin  as  the  lawlessness  which 
springs  from  selfish  egotism  and  infatuated  pride :  and  we 
saw  that  because  of  sin  there  was  between  God  and  man 

*  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  Sunday 
morning,  November  27th,  1887. 
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a  vast  dissevering  chasm,  over  which  Christ  had  flung 
the  eternal  afch  of  His  Divine  humanity ;  and  sweeping 
aside  the  misrepresentations  of  vain  theologies,  we  tried 
last  Sunday  week  to  see  the  true  nature  of  this  atonement, 
of  this  propitiation.  We  cut  at  the  root,  I  hope,  of 
the  error  that  it  is  the  propitiation  of  an  angry  God, 
showing  that  that  is  sheer  Paganism,  and  that  Scripture 
never  once  speaks  of  propitiating  God,  but  of  propitiating, 
that  is  showing  mercy  to,  the  sinner,  and  of  propitiating, 
that  is  of  neutralising,  the  effects  of  the  sin. 

And  here,  perhaps,  you  will  ask  :  "  Is  not  this  propitia 
tion  enough  ?  Do  we  need  anything  beyond  it  ?  "  My 
friends,  it  is  enough  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is 
Christ's  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  offering,  and 
oblation  ;  and  once  offered,  and  once  for  all,  for  our  sins 
and  for  the  whole  world.  But  we  do  need  something 
more  than  forgiveness — we  need  strength ;  with  the 
obliteration  of  the  guilty  past,  we  also  require  help  in  the 
weak  drifting  present.  Forgiveness  for  yesterday  would 
be  but  unavailing  if  it  left  us  impotent  for  to-day;  and  so 
St.  John  says  :  "  These  things  I  write  unto  you  that  ye 
may  not  sin  ; "  and  yet,  knowing  the  frailty  of  our  mortal 
nature,  and  that  of  ourselves  we  cannot  stand  upright,  he 
^dds :  "  And  if  any  man  have  sinned,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  ; 
and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Note  that  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  world  are  cruel  even  to  the  good, 
and  that  the  theology  of  the  Pharisee  is  hard  even  to  the 
penitent ;  but  the  loving  mercy  of  God  is  extended  even 
to  sinners,  to  the  unthankful,  and  to  the  evil.  There  were 
two  powerful  early  Christian  schisms,  the  Montanists  and 
the  Novatians,  who  denied  any  forgiveness  from  the 
Church  to  anyone  who  after  baptism  had  committed 
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a  mortal  sin.  Not  so  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 
"'If  any  man  have  sinned,"  he  says — What!  Is  he  then 
to  be  given  up  ?  Is  his  case  hopeless  ?  Is  there  no  more 
forgiveness  of  sins  for  him  ?  Are  God's  mercies  exhausted, 
and  is  he  abandoned  to  a  helpless,  endless,  unpitied  fate  ? 
Does  nothing  remain  for  us,  seeing  that  every  one  of  us 
has  sinned,  and  has  sinned,  it  may  be,  after  the  reception 
of  grace  ?  Is  nothing  more  left  for  all  of  us  but  a  certain 
frightful  expectance  of  judgment  and  of  devouring  flame  ? 
Not  so,  says  the  beloved  Apostle  :  "  If  any  man  sin  we 
have  still  an  Advocate,  a  Paraclete,  One  Who  can  be  called, 
as  it  were,  to  our  side  to  plead  for  us  in  the  presence  of 
the  eternal  Father." 

Now,  I  would  fain  show  you  that  such  an  advocacy  is, 
as  St.  John  says,  the  necessary  completion  of  Christ's 
work,  and  the  necessary  supply  of  our  needs.  It  is  the 
necessary  completion  of  Christ's  work,  for,  first,  if  we  only 
possessed  the  historic  faith  that  Jesus  died  for  us,  the 
history  would  soon  sink  into  a  memory  to  be  kept  alive  by 
externals,  by  magic,  by  ecclesiastical  mechanism.  Our 
faith  is  indeed  an  historic  faith,  but  woe  be  to  us  if  it  be 
historic  only,  and  if  its  historic  memories  are  not  vivified 
into  life  and  power  by  an  eternal  presence,  by  a  Divine 
personality.  And,  secondly,  if  Christ's  propitiation  stood 
alone  it  would  soon  be  to  us,  as  indeed  it  too  much 
has  been,  identified  with  His  death ;  whereas  every 
view  of  the  atonement  is  false  which  does  not  make 
it  co-extensive  with  all  Christ's  work  from  His  in 
carnation  to  His  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  And,  thirdly,  if  His  propitiation  stood 
alone,  there  would  be  more  excuse  than  there  has 
been  for  the  fatal  error  of  Christendom  in  adoring  so 
exclusively  the  dead  Christ,  while  they  forgot  so  entirely 
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the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  the  living  Christ.     This  constant 
thrusting    into    realistic   prominence    of  the   dead   Christ 
was  no  part  of  primitive  Christianity,  but  a  corruption  of 
Christianity  in  ages  of  deadliest  priestcraft  and  deadliest 
superstition.     It  was  worst  of  all  amid  that  dark  mediae- 
valism  which  deserves  rather  the  name  of  the  age  of  ignor 
ance  than  of  the  age  of  faith.     For  the  ever-living  Christ 
of  to-day  the  middle  ages  substituted  a  priestly  system 
meant  to  take  the  place  of  the  vanished  Christ  of  a  thou 
sand  years  ago.     Not  so  in  the  true   days  of  the  early 
Christians.     In  the  Catacombs  Christ  is  represented  at  first 
in  symbol   only,    and    then    always  as  joyous,    youthful, 
majestic,    loving,    triumphant.     Except   in    such    symbols 
Christians  did  not  even  venture  to  paint  Christ  at  all  till 
the  fourth  century,  nor  to  adopt  the  Latin  cross  till  past 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  nor  to  paint  a  dead  Christ 
until  the  tenth  century,  nor  to  paint  a  crucifixion  realistic 
ally  till  the  twelfth  century,    nor  to    adopt    the    portable 
crucifix  till  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  with  this  universal 
substitution  of  the  dead  for  the  living  Christ — with  this, 
not  Christian  but  mediaeval,  not  scriptural  but  monastic, 
not    Catholic    but    Romanist,    attribution    of  sacramental 
efficacy  to  bodily  pain — with   this   thrusting    of  sin   and 
anguish  into  that  centrality  which  the  Gospel  gives  not  to 
sin  but  to  God,  and  not  to  anguish  but  to  peace  and  hope 
and  joy — with  the  crucifix,  thrust  by  black-robed  and  black 
hearted  friars  into  the  faces  of  burning  saints  who  held  the 
free  truth  which  inquisitors  would,  fain  crush  into  slavery, 
came  in  sentimentality  and  a  sickly,  effeminate,  and  self- 
torturing    religionism.     With   his  perversion   of  the  true 
faith  came  in  what  racks  and  thumbscrews  and  gibbets  for 
true  Christian  men,  what  severity  of  precept,  what  calossity 
of  feeling,  what  dark  dishonouring  thoughts  of  God,  what 
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sweeping  across  the  world  of  hurricanes  of  cruelty  and 
which  only  the  few  escaped  —  hurricanes  as  unchecked  as 
now  there  are  in  corrupted  France  and  ignorant  Spain— 
by  the  sham  barricades  of  a  sacerdotal  and  a  ritual  religion  ! 
And  these  ages  forgot  so  completely  that  Christ  was  their 
one  Advocate,  that  they  flew  far  away  to  the  unwarranted, 
human,  inefficacious  advocacy  of  His  Virgin  Mother,  and 
all  sorts  of  dubious  saints.  Such  a  turning  from  God  to 
idols  was  a  blasphemy  pardonable  only  because  of  its 
invincible  ignorance  —  blaspheming  the  Son  of  God  it 
approached  saints,  as  though  they  were  more  tender  and 
more  placable  than  the  Divine  Redeemer  ;  and  blaspheming 
God,  it  treated  Christ  as  a  merciful  protector  from  the  wild 
Moloch  Wrath  which  they  enthroned  upon  the  throne  of 
Heaven  in  the  place  of  that  loving  Father  Whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works. 

We  need,  then,  Christ's  advocacy  as  the  eternal  fulfil 
ment  of  Christ's  work  ;  and  we  need  it  no  less  for  our  own 
continual  sinfulness.  If  indeed  we  have  once  with  all  our 
hearts  accepted  Christ's  propitiation  for  the  forgiveness  of 
our  past  sins  and  the  regeneration  of  our  guilty  state,  then 
he  that  has  bathed  needeth  not  save  to  cleanse  his  feet  ; 
but  he  does  need,  even  the  best  saint  needs,  that  daily 
cleansing  from  daily  assoilment  ;  he  does  need,  the  best 
saint  needs,  a  continual  advocacy  for  the  frailty  which  can 
never  pass  into  sinlessness.  "If  we  say,"  even  we  who 
are  Christians,  "if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  We  sin  in  words  — 
oh,  how  often  !  —  we  sin  in  thought  —  oh,  how  often  !  —  in 
deed  —  oh,  how  often  !  We  sin  by  continuous  omission, 
we  sin  by  constant  commission.  We  sin  —  oh,  how  uni 
versally  —  by  want  of  zeal  and  activity,  and  we  sin  —  oh, 
how  yet  more  universally  —  by  want  of  love.  We  have 
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been  forgiven,   but  we  need  fresh    forgiveness,  not    only 
seven  times  but  seventy  times  seven.     Our  debt  is  paid, 
but  we  are  constantly  incurring  fresh  debts.     We   have 
been  redeemed  from  the  fatal  prison-house,  but  we   are 
ever    sinking  back  from  our  glorious  liberty.     We  have 
been  reconciled  to  God,  but  again  and  again  our  sins  blot 
out  His  face  from  us.     If  we  had  no  Divine  Advocate  to 
plead  for  us  continually,  how  could  the  very  best  of  us  all 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Him  Who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to    behold  iniquity,  Who  chargeth  even    his  angels  with 
folly,  and  in  Whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean. 
And  again,  we  need  this  eternal  perfect  Advocate  because 
we  have  a  powerful,  continuous  accuser.     His  very  name 
"  Satan  "  means  that  he  is  the  "  accuser  of  the  brethren." 
We  might  think  such  a  being  inconceivable,  if  we  did  not 
see  an  illustration  of  it  every  day  of  our  lives.     Nominal 
Christians  may  find  hosts  of  Satans  among  themselves  to 
whom,  in  their  sects  and  parties,  no  less  than  in  the  thing 
they  call  '.'Society,"  the  "Thou  shalt  not  "  must  have  been 
omitted    at  Sinai  from  the  Ninth  Commandment.     Take 
the  case  of  any  great  reformer  in  any  age,  any  man,  for 
instance  like  Luther,  at  whom  every  puny  hand  flings  its 
wretched  stone  to-day,  any  man  who  has  scorned  to  swim 
with  the  smooth,  gliding,  vulgar,  fashionable  stream,  who 
has  spurned  from  him  the  favourite  idols,  and  purposely 
mispronounced    the    current   shibboleths   of  the  religious 
world,  and  see   how,   even   by  men    who   profess    to    be 
religious  after  the  fashion  of  the  world,  every  thought  of 
his  will  be  misrepresented,  every  word  blackened,  every 
act  falsified.     Read,  and  if  you  are  a  Christian  read  with 
proper   scorn,    the   immoral    monotony    of    unscrupulous 
malediction  with  which  the  nominal  Church  has  embittered 
the  lives  of  the  truest  saints  of  God.     There    is  Satan, 
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wearing,  as  he  usually  wears  in  the  religious  world,  the 
eucharistic  vestments  of  the  priest  and  the  broad  phylac 
teries  of  the  Pharisee.  Judge,  then,  from  such  accusers 
of  their  brethren  who  from  the  days  of  Christ,  as  Christ 
prophesied,  hated  the  truest  of  his  disciples,  what  Satan 
will  be  when  we  shall  stand  in  the  stained  garments  of  our 
lives  before  the  bar  of  God,  and  at  our  right  hand  that  in 
carnation  of  lying  malignity  to  bear  witness  against  us. 
Ah  !  think  what  it  will  be  when  every  accusation  of  Satan's, 
instead  of  being  indignantly  repudiated  by  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man,  will  be 
echoed  through  the  million-fold  reverberating  caverns  of  a 
conscience  guilty  and  self-accusing.  How  well  does  the 
poet  say  : — 

'Tis  not  the  babble  of  an  idle  world, 

Where  praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurled, 

That  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control, 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul  ; 

Free  and  at  large  might  their  wild  courses  roam, 

If  all,  alas  !  if  all  were  well  at  home. 

Ah  !  pity  on  him  into  whose  naked1  open  heart, 
unconcealed  by  the  ephod  and  unprotected  by  the  phylac 
teries  of  a  sham  churchliness,  burns  the  revealing,  aching 
splendour  of  that  pure  eye  which  is  ten  thousand  times 
brighter  than  the  sun.  Woe  to  him  if  he  have  no 
advocate,  no  voice  to  plead  his  cause. 

But,  though  there  be  no  undefectible  grace,  though  we 
all  sin  and  all  have  sinned,  "yet" — blessed  be  God  for 
His  unspeakable  gift ! — "  if  any  man  sin  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous." 
Do  not  let  us  go  astray  again,  as  we  do  at  every  turn,  and 
imagine  some  difference  in  the  degree  of  love  and  mercy 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  feebleness  of 
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human  language  must  not  be  pressed,  as  it  constantly  is, 
by  a  pretentious  theology  into  this  exorbitant  inference, 
as  though  the  Father  were  only  just  and   the  Son  only 
merciful.     We  know  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
sent    His  Son  not  to   condemn   the  world,    but   that  the 
world  through  Him  might  be  saved.     Do  not  ignorantly 
and  blasphemously  imagine  the  Lord  Christ  as  pleading 
with  one  who  is  hard  to  be  appeased ;  nay,  but  Christ's 
very  being,  His  very  presence  in  the  distinct,   indivisible 
eternity    of   His   Divine  humanity,    His    very  being  and 
presence  are  His  advocacy,  and  in  them  the  full  image  of 
His   Father   shines.      And   He   is    our  Advocate,    Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  :  "Jesus,"  and  therefore  all  sympathy 
with  us  ;  "  Christ,"  the  anointed  Son  of  God,  and  therefore 
no  mere  trembling  man,  no  poor,   empty,  vain,  ignorant, 
human  priest,   guilty    as  ourselves,   impudently   usurping 
and  feebly  aping  the  powers  that  belong  to  Omnipotence 
alone.     The  one  Being  co-equal  with  God  and  co-eternal 
does   not  stand  before  the  Judge,  but  has  "  sat  down  at 
the  right   hand   of  the  Majesty  on   high."     And   "  Jesus 
Christ   the  righteous."     Let  us   disregard  the  fictions  of 
a  theology  which,  taking  ignorance  for  knowledge,  repre 
sents  the  Atonement  as  some  trumpery  forensic  fiction,  or 
some  hardly-bargained  legal  satisfaction,  or  some  bloody 
expiation    exacted     by    implacable    vengeance,     or    some 
division   between  the    persons    of   the    Trinity,    or   some 
conflict  between  antagonistic  attributes  of  G^od  the  Father, 
or  some  specious  trick  or  other  to  set  aside  the  eternal 
law.     No,  the  atonement  is  God's  loving   purification  and 
regeneration  of  our  fallen  nature  ;  and  the  advocacy  is  the 
eternal  application    of  that  atonement  to  change  us  from 
darkness  unto  light,  and  from   the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God. 
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Now  as  I  tried  last  Sunday  week  to  enable  you  vividly 
to  realise  what  is  the  nature  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  realised,  namely,  in  its 
effects  towards  us,  so  let  me  now  for  a  moment  try  to 
illustrate  to  you  the  advocacy  of  Christ,  as  alone  it  can  be 
realised,  namely,  in  the  way  in  which  it  affects  ourselves. 

In  the  year  387  the  great  Christian  Emperor  Theodosius 
laid  a  tax  upon  Antioch,  and  the  frivolous  people  of  the 
city,  and  all  its  aggregate  scum  and  scoundreldom  thronged 
its  largest  square  in  noisy  turbulence.  The  executive 
authorities  were  weak  and  timid ;  sophisticated  by  the 
perpetual  noise  of  blatant  demagogues,  they  had  no  nerve 
to  act.  At  last  a  mischievous  boy  threw  a  stone  which 
struck  the  statue  of  the  Emperor.  It  only  needed  some 
chance  act  like  that  to  awaken  the  devil  of  mischief  which 
is  busy  in  the  hearts  of  mobs,  and  "  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort,"  who  formed  the  mass  of  the  multitude,  at  once 
began  to  pelt,  and  then  to  tear  down  and  smash  and  drag 
through  the  mire  of  the  city  streets,  not  only  the  statue 
of  the  Emperor,  but  also  those  of  his  beloved  and  noble 
father  and  of  his  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the 
sweet  and  holy  Empress  whom  he  had  so  tenderly  loved, 
and  so  recently  lost.  After  this  silly  outburst,  with  the 
usual  cowardice  of  mobs,  they  fled  headlong  before  a 
single  company  of  archers.  The  next  day  they  came  to 
their  senses.  They  knew  that  Theodosius  was  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with  and  that  his  anger  was  terrible.  They 
knew  with  what  savage  wrath  he  had  punished  a  far  less 
insult  at  Thessalonica,  by  summoning  all  its  inhabitants 
to  the  ampitheatre  and  then  letting  loose  'his  soldiers  upon 
them,  resulting  in  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  seven 
thousand  men.  They  knew  that  the  last  offence  he  would 
be  likely  to  pardon  would  be  the  gross  insult  to  the  gentle 
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Christian  wife  he  had  so  tenderly  loved.  Remorse  and 
terror  followed  this  outburst.  In  trembling  agony  they 
awaited  the  stroke  of  retribution.  What  would  the 
Emperor  do  ?  Would  he  degrade  the  proud  city  of  the 
Orontes  with  slaughter  and  pillage  and  the  loss  of  its 
ancient  privileges  ?  Would  he  order  it  to  be  razed  to  its 
foundations  and  the  plough  to  be  driven  over  its  ruins  ? 
There  was  but  one  authority  which  could  afford  to  the 
city  even  the  shadow  of  protection  :  it  was  the  solemn 
intercession  of  the  Church,  if  pleaded  by  Flavins,  their 
venerable  bishop.  So  they  sent  him  travelling  night  and 
day  for  eight  hundred  miles,  through  the  wild  winter, 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople..  Happily  he  overtook  the 
messenger  who  bore  the  dreadful  tidings  of  the  sedition, 
who  had  been  detained  by  the  snow,  and  many  days  must 
elapse  before  their  suspense  could  be  removed.  The 
trembling  citizens  awaited  their  sentence  on  the  return  of 
their  advocate.  The  white-haired  bishop  had  reached  the 
capit.il,  and,  standing  afar  off,  and  with  bent  head,  and 
many  streaming  tears,  and  his  face  covered  with  his  hands 
he  pleaded  passionately  with  the  Emperor  for  mercy,  the 
same  mercy  to  themselves  as  he  himself  desired  of  God. 
The  heart  of  Theodosius  was  touched,  he  forgave  the 
terrible  wrong,  and  Antioch,  relieved  from  its  stupor  of 
anguish,  welcomed  back  her  intercessor  and  advocate  with 
shouts  of  gratitude,  into  streets  bright  with  torches  and 
hung  with  garlands.  As  was  the  guilty  city  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Emperor,  so  to  the  eyes  of  Eternal  Justice  is  the  guilty 
world  ;  but,  instead  of  a  weak  human  advocate,  our  Ad 
vocate  is  the  Son  of  God.  And  the  Jewish  ordinances 
again  show  us  the  faint  shadow  of  an  Advocate  with  God. 
Once  every  year,  in  the  majestic  ritual  of  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  after  elaborate  cleansings,  arrayed  from  head 
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to  foot  in  white  robes,  the  high  priest  entered  into  the 
darkness  of  the  Holiest ;  placed  between  himself  and  the 
ark  tlie  golden  censer  burning  the  fragrant  incense ; 
sprinkled  on  the  mercy  seat  the  blood  which  typified  a 
surrendered  life  ;  uttered  on  that  occasion  only  the  awful 
uncommunicable  name  of  God  ;  and,  after  completing  the 
purification,  sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  the  scapegoat 
over  whose  head  he  had  confessed  the  sins  of  the  whole 
people.  On  that  day  he  appeared  before  God  for  the 
people,  and  returned  in  the  golden  and  jewelled  robes  of 
his  office  to  appear  before  the  people  for  God ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  vast  multitude,  assembled  in  the  great  outer 
court  of  the  temple,  ever  awaited  his  return  in  awful  sus 
pense,  and  that  from  the  mighty  heart  of  the  populace  there 
burst  a  sob  of  unutterable  relief  when  their  ambassador  to 
the  Highest  issued  forth  to  tell  them  of  their  atonement 
perfected,  of  their  sins  forgiven,  having,  as  it  were,  seen  God 
and  lived.  And  yet  this  splendid  ceremonial  was  but  the 
dimmest  shadow  of  our  Advocate  with  the  father — a  Man 
to  sympathise  with  us  :  God  to  help  us  and  made  inter 
cession  for  us.  No  priest  was  He,  robed  only  in  symbolic 
innocence,  no  offerer  of  blood  which  could  not  purge  the 
guilty  conscience  from  dead  works ;  no,  but,  in  His  per 
fect  sinlessness,  with  His  own  blood — that  is,  with  the 
perfect  sacrifice  of  His  vivifying  life  out-poured  for  us, 
and  out-poured  into  us — He  passed  into  the  eternal 
Presence,  so  that  our  glorified  human  nature  might  sit  for 
ever  upon  the  sapphire  throne.  Henceforth  for  every  one 
of  us,  if  we  will,  the  way  is  open,  and  the  parting  veil  has 
been  for  ever  rent  in  twain.  We  need  no  poor,  dying, 
guilty,  human  priest ;  we  need  no  coarse,  material 
sacrifice  ;  we  need  no  feeble  human  intercession.  We  are 
all  priests  to  God,  if  we  do  not,  like  Esau,  abjectly  sell  the 
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birthright  of"  our  priesthood  to  others — we  are  all  priests 
to  offer  the  only  sacrifices  which  any  priest  can  offer,  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  sacrifice  of  our 
gifts  to  the  cause  of  God,  the  sacrifices  of  a  true  spirit,  the 
sacrifices  of  ourselves,  our  bodies,  souls,  and  spirits  to 
God,  and  to  His  service.  No  human  priest,  no  pope  that 
ever  was,  has  one  atom  more  of  right  to  enter  straight  into 
the  very  holy  of  holies,  into  the  inmost  presence  and 
audience  chamber  of  the  eternal  God,  than  has  the  very 
humblest  of  you  all  with  that  perfect  confidence,  inspired 
not  by  these  our  sacrifices,  but  because  Christ  Himself 
clothes  us  with  His  righteousness  and  makes  us  righteous 
in  Himself,  and  makes  our  sacrifices  acceptable  because  of 
His  one  perfect  and  finished  sacrifice.  Nor  do  we  need 
any  other  intercessor  or  any  other  advocate,  neither  pope, 
nor  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  saint,  nor  Virgin,  because  "we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right 
eous;  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  His 
advocacy  is  no  encouragement  to  sin — God  forbid  ! — for 
when  we  think  of  Him,  and  of  all  that  He  may  be  to  us, 
and  of  all  that  He  has  done  for  us,  sin  ought  to  become 
specially  revolting  to  our  thoughts  :  no,  not  an  encourage 
ment  to  sin,  but  an  all-powerful  remedy  against  despair, 
a  comfort  in  all  Christian  weakness,  and  an  inspiration  for 
all  Christian  strength. 

And  so  on  this  Advent  Sunday  we  are  awaiting  Him 
still.  He  died,  but  He  ever  liveth  ;  He  hath  passed  away 
from  us,  but  He  is  here.  And  when  the  last  hour  shall 
come,  when  the  still  shadow  has  reached  its  appointed  line 
on  the  dial-plate  of  eternity,  He  shall  come  once  more  to 
judge  the  world,  and  to  give  unto  every  man  according  as 
his  work  shall  be.  Oh  !  may  we  then  be  found  cleansed 
by  His  propitiation,  forgiven  by  His  intercession,  safe  in 
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His  advocacy,  washed,  purified,  sanctified,  accepted  in  the 
Beloved.  Which  of  you  all  does  not  feel  the  need  of  this  ? 
Which  of  you  will  not  pray  for  this  to  God  with  all  your 
hearts  ?  Have  you  not  all  sinned  ?  St.  John's  teaching 
is  meant  to  keep  us  back  from  sin,  but  "  if  any  man  sin," 
— so  it  be  not  willingly,  so  he  still  be  ever  renewing  his 
utmost  struggles  against  sin — "if  any  man  sin,  we  have 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous, 
and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin." 


///.     Sermon  to  Children. 


A    BLACK   MAN    RIDING   IN   A   CHARIOT. 

BY   THE    REV.    JAMES    VAUGHAN,    M.A.,    BRIGHTON. 
"  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?  " — ACTS  viii.  30. 

A  LONG  time  ago, — about  eighteen  hundred  and  forty -five 
years  ago — there  was  a  black  man  riding  in  a  carriage.  He 
was  driving  through  a  country  where  there  were  but  very  few 
houses,  and  scarcely  any  people.  But  there  was  a  man  stand 
ing  there.  That  man  was  a  minister.  And  when  the  black 
man,  riding  in  the  carriage,  came  near  to  this  man,  something 
said  to  him,  "Go  to  that  carriage  !"  ''He  ran."  Whether  it 
was  because  the  carriage  was  going  so  quickly,  or  whether 
it  was  because  he  had  such  a  loving  heart,  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  "  ran  "  towards  the  carriage.  And  the  minister  saw  that 
the  black  man  was  reading  a  book,  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Do 
you  understand  it  ? "  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest  ?  "  And  the  black  man  said,  "  How  can  I,  except 
someone  should  help  me  ? "  So  he  said  to  the  minister, 
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"  Get  up  into  the  carriage  ;'  sit  with  me  ;  explain  the  book  to 
me ;  help  me."  So  he  got  up  into  the  carriage,  and  sat  with 
him;  and  they  drove  along.  The  black  man  was  reading  the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  minister  explained  it  to  him. 
That  is  the  way  it  all  began.  "  Do  you  understand  what 
you  are  reading?"  That  is  the  way  I  want  to  begin  now.  I 
say  to  you,  "You  read,  but  do  you  understand  what  you 
read  ?  " 

Oh  !  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  read.  I  suppose  almost 
everybody  in  this  church  can  read.  Can  you  read  ?  Perhaps 
you  can  only  read  the  little  words.  But  I  think  everybody 
can  read  a  little  bit.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to 
read.  I  hope  you  will  all  be  able  to  read  very  nicely. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  it  is  you  are  doing  when  you  read 
a  book  ?  Somebody  wrote  that  book.  In  that  book  are  that 
man's  thoughts.  That  book  is  the  thoughts  of  some  man  who 
probably  lived  before  you  were  born  ;  perhaps  a  very  good 
man  ;  a  very  wise  man  ;  a  very  great  man.  And  those  arc 
his  thoughts.  And  you  are  reading  that  man's  thoughts.  It 
is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  do  so, — that  you  can  now 
be  reading  the  thoughts  of  some  great,  good  man,  who  lived 
perhaps  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago.  Now  he  is  telling 
you  his  thoughts.  Is  not  it  so  ?  Now  think.  When  you  arc 
reading,  the  man  who  wrote  that  book  is  telling  you  his 
thoughts,  the  thoughts  he  had  when  he  wrote  that  book. 

But  when  you  read  the  Bible,  what  is  it  ?  That  is  a  very 
wonderful  book.  God  is  telling  you  His  thoughts  !  When  you 
read  the  Bible,  the  great  God  from  heaven  is  telling  you  His 
thoughts,  His  mind.  He  is  telling  you  His  mind.  What  an 
honour  to  be  allowed  to  hear,  to  know,  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind  of  the  great  God  !  That  is  the  Bible.  So  God  talks  ivith 
tts.  When  you  open  your  Bible,  read  your  Bible,  God  is 
talking  with  you.  Then,  when  you  close  the  Bible,  to  kneel 
down  and  say  your  prayers,  then  you  are  talking  to  God.  So 
that  you  are  having  "conversation"  with  God.  God  speaks 
to  you  ;  then  you  speak  back  to  God  ;  and  then  again  God  will 
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speak  back  to  you  ;  and  you  are  really  having  conversation. 
God  talking  to  you,  and  you  talking  to  God.  You  are  having 
conversation  with  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  Oh ! 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible. 

Now  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Do  you  "understand"  it?  Do 
you  think  you  do  ?  Do  you  understand  your  Bible  ? 

I  can  fancy  some  of  you  saying  tome,  "I  am  afraid  I  do  not. 
I  must  say  I  feel  very  ignorant."  Do  you  feel  that  ?  Are  you 
very  ignorant  ?  I  am  so  very  glad  about  that.  Some  one  has 
said,  "  To  feel  ignorant  is  the  doorstep  to  the  temple  of  truth." 
I  will  say  that  again,  because  I  think  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
thing  to  say,  "  To  Jeel  ignorant  is  the  doorstep  to  the  temple  of 
truth."  So  if  you  feel  ignorant,  you  have  got  to  the  doorstep. 
That  is  something.  Now  I  hope  you  will  soon  go  into  the 
temple  of  truth.  You  are  on  the  doorstep.  If  you  feel,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  you  know  a  great  deal,  you  are  not  on  the 
doorstep.  If  you  feel,  "  I  am  a  very  clever  boy  and  girl,  I  don't 
want  you  to  teach  me,"  then  you  are  not  "  on  the  doorstep." 
But  if  you  feel  you  are  very  ignorant,  you  are  "  on  the  door 
step  of  the  temple  of  truth." 

There  are  very  difficult  things  in  the  Bible.  Somebody  has 
said  of  the  Bible,  and  I  think  it  is  very  trne,  "  It  is  like  water ; 
and  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  a  little  child  can  walk  in  it  ; 
until  it  is  so  deep  that  an  elephant  can  swim  in  it."  That  is 
the  Bible.  There  are  very  difficult  things  in  the  Bible  ;  deep 
mysteries.  There  are  some  things  in  the  Bible  which,  when 
you  cannot  understand,  I  advise  you  to  leave  alone  for  a 
little  while.  If  you  go  down  to  the  sea  to  bathe,  and  find 
the  water  very,  very  deep,  if  you  cannot  swim,  you  do  not  go 
in  very  far,  but  just  stand  on  the  shore. 

But  while  there  are  some  very  deep  things  in  the  Bible, 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  we  may  know,  and  we  shall  be  happy 
if  we  do  know.  I  want  to  think  about  that.  How  are  we  to 
begin  ?  What  is  the  way  to  "  understand  "  the  Bible  ? 

What  should  you  put  first?  Begin  with  a  little  prayer. 
David  did.  He  loved  his  Bible  so  much  and  understood  it  so 
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much,  though  he  had  not  the  same  Bible  as  we  have  ;  he  had 
only  five  or  six  books.  He  said  he  loved  it  so,  when  reading 
it  sometimes,  that  he  would  "  open  his  mouth,  and  draw  in 
his  breath  "  !  It  was  so  beautiful.  And  he  began  with  prayer. 
"  Make  me  to  understand  it,"  he  said.  That  is  a  nice  little 
prayer.  "  Make  me" — I  cannot  make  myself, — "  make  me  to 
understand."  Another  time  he  said,  "  Open  mine  eyes  that 
I  may  see  wondrous  things."  That  is  the  way  to  begin. 
Begin  with  a  little  prayer.  "  Make  me  to  understand." 
"  Open  mine  eyes." 

Now,  having  said  your  prayer,  we  go  to  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  is  not  like  other  books.  You  are  not  to  learn  it  like 
other  books.  When  you  go  up  to  your  arithmetic,  when  you 
are  doing  a  sum,  it  is  not  necessary  to  love  the  book ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  love  the  person  who  wrote  the  book.  When  you 
read  Colenso's  "  Arithmetic,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  love 
Colenso.  You  need  not  hate  the  man,  but  you  need  not  love 
him.  But  you  must  love  your  Bible,  for  it  is  not  with  the  head, 
but  with  the  heart  you  are  to  know  it. 

It  is  hard  work.  It  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
hard  work.  Solomon  asked  not  for  an  understanding  head, 
but  an  "  understanding  heart."  It  shows  that  "  understanding  " 
has  more  to  do  with  the  heart  than  the  head.  And  I  am  sure 
that  those  boys  and  girls  who  put  their  hearts  into  it,  are 
those  who  will  "  understand  "  it  best.  It  is  hard  work.  And 
we  must  love  it. 

I  have  read  of  a  man  who  loved  his  Bible.  I  will  tell  you 
about  him.  He  was  a  prisoner.  He  had  not  been  in  prison 
very  long' before  they  put  him  into  a  dark  place,  where  there 
was  no  light.  But  three  times  a  day  he  had  his  meals  brought 
in  : — his  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  and  while  he  ate 
those  meals,  he  was  allowed  to  have  a  light,  in  order  to  see 
how  to  take  them.  But  this  good  man — who  loved  his  Bible 
dearly — thought  to  himself,  "  Well,  I  can  take  my  meals  with 
out  a  light ;  I  can  manage  to  eat  without  a  light ;  but  I  cannot 
read  my  Bible  without  a  light,  so  I  would  rather  read  my 
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Bible  when  I  get  the  light ;  then  I  can  eat  my  meals  in  the 
dark."  So  he  did.  Every  time  when  his  light  was  brought 
in,  say  for  an  hour  or  so  it  was  allowed  him,  he  did  not  eat 
his  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  but  he  read  his  Bible.  Then 
he  took  his  meals  afterwards,  in  the  dark. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  man  had  a  right  heart,  and  he  had  a 
true  understanding.  And  God  will  take  care  to  give  "  the 
understanding  heart "  to  us,  if  we  love  our  Bible. 

Well  now  we  have  settled  that — love  your  Bible  first,  begin 
with  that.  "  Here  is  my  Bible.  God  is  speaking  to  me.  I 
will  love  it." 

But  you  must  study  it.  David  said,  "  All  the  day  long  have 
I  studied  it."  You  cannot  do  that.  You  cannot  study  it  "  all 
day  long."  You  must,  however,  be  always  thinking  about  it. 
There  is  nobody  in  the  church  now  who  could  not  study  his 
or  her  Bible. 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  fields  in  summer,  say  a  clover 
field,  you  have  seen  a  little  winged  thing  flying  in  and  out  of 
all  the  flowers,  darting  about,  just  alighting  here  and  there, 
and  then  darting  off  again,  never  staying.  Beautiful  animal  ! 
beautifully  coloured  !  But  it  is  always  on  the  surface  of  every 
thing  ;  it  never  goes  deep.  And  you  may  see  another  little 
creature,  not  half  pretty  ;  it  is  a  little  brown  animal.  But 
it  always  stays  some  time  with  the  flower.  It  goes  down 
deep,  and  it  gets  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  It 
takes  something  away  with  it,  that  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  to 
it  in  the  winter.  Do  you  know  what  those  two  little  animals 
are  ?  Don't  you  be  a  butterfly ;  be  a  bee.  Go,  as  the  bee 
does.  Not  a  touch  and  a  go  ;  but  dig  deep.  You  must  study. 
You  will  not  learn  your  Bible  without  hard  study. 

I  have  read  of  a  little  girl ;  her  governess  said  to  her,  "  My 
dear,  don't  you  understand  your  lessons  ?  "  The  little  girl 
said,  "Governess,  you  give  me  so  many  things  to  learn,  /  have 
no  time  to  learn  '  understanding.' " 

I  think  that  is  the  case  with  you.  In  many  schools  they 
learn  so  many  things  that  they  have  no  time  to  learn  under- 
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standing;  they  only  learn  the  surface  of  things.  I  would 
advise  every  master  and  mistress  to  remember  that !  They 
must  give  their  boys  and  girls  time  to  "  learn  understanding." 
Supposing  I  gave  you  a  letter,  and  it  was  written  in  the 
Russian  language,  what  would  you  do  ?  You  could  not 
"  understand "  a  letter  written  in  Russe,  in  the  Russian  lan 
guage.  But  supposing  you  could  find  a  man  who  knew 
Russian,  then  he  could  read  the  letter  to  you,  and  you  would 
"  understand "  it ;  or,  supposing  you  had  a  letter,  but  could 
not  read  it,  and  your  correspondent  came  to  your  side,  and 
read  it  to  you,  then  you  would  "  understand  "  your  letter, 
though  you  could  not  read  it.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want 
in  this  study.  We  want  to  have  an  intrepreter,  one  who  knows 
the  language,  to  explain  it  to  us  ;  and  the  person  who  wrote  it, 
to  come  and  explain  it.  That  is  what  we  have  got.  We  have 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  come ;  and  God,  who  wrote  it,  and  Jesus, 
the  Great  Teacher. 

The  next  thing  I  advise  you  is  to  ask  help.  Now,  if  I  am 
speaking  to  boys  and  girls  who  really  wish  to  "  understand  " 
their  Bibles,  why  do  not  they  sometimes  come  to  me  as  their 
minister  ?  Why  don't  you  ?  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Come  to  me,  and  say,  "  I  am  puzzled  about  this  point,  I  cannot 
think  how  it  can  be."  Do  you  know  it  is  my  duty.  I  am  a 
clergyman.  I  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  I  ought.  But  I  think  I 
can  help  you  a  little.  You  come  into  my  study,  and  say,  "  I 
want  this  explained  to  me."  I  shall  be  so  glad  for  anybody  in 
this  church  to  come  to  me  as  your  minister,  and  say,  "  I  want 
to  understand  this  chapter."  We  will  study  it  together.  We 
will  ask  God's  blessing  upon  it.  I  think  I  can  help  you.  Will 
you  do  that  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  welcome  you  would  be. 
You  need  not  be  afraid.  Walk  straight  into  my  study.  Open 
the  front  door,  take  the  second  door  on  the  right,  and  walk 
straight  in.  There  I  shall  be.  I  will  help  you  to  "understand" 
the  Bible.  Perhaps  you  have  somebody  at  home  who  can 
help  you  :  if  not,  come  to  me ;  come  to  your  clergyman. 

One  more  thing.     If  ever  you  read  in  the  Bible  something 
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you  ought  to  do,  go  and  do  it.  Act  it  out.  You  remember 
this  verse,  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  knew  of 
the  doctrine."  But  he  must  "  do  "  it.  You  must  be  a  good 
boy,  a  good  girl,  trying  to  lead  a  good  life,  and  please  God, 
then  you  will  get  on  fast ;  God  will  be  your  teacher.  If  you 
are  not  good,  you  won't  get  on. 

Supposing  you  were  reading  something  in  a  room,  and  I 
came  in  and  closed  the  shutters — could  you  read  it  then  ? 
Supposing  you  were  going  to  light  a  candle,  and  there  was  an 
extinguisher  put  upon  it,  could  you  light  it  then  ?  If  you  are 
doing  anything  naughty,  it  is  putting  up  the  shutters,  it  is 
putting  the  extinguisher  upon  the  candle.  If  the  extinguisher 
is  on  the  candle,  you  cannot  light  it ;  if  the  shutters  are  put 
up,  you  cannot  see.  Don't  put  up  the  shutters ;  don't  put  on 
the  extinguisher.  If  you  are  doing  anything  to  displease  God, 
if  you  are  unkind  to  anybody,  if  you  are  living  in  any  sin,  the 
shutter  is  up,  the  extinguisher  is  put  on,  you  won't  "  under 
stand  "  perhaps  a  single  word. 

At  Stirling,  some  time  ago,  there  was  a  beggar ;  those  who 
visited  Scotland  saw  him  always  there,  on  the  hill.  He  knew 
his  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  He  could  repeat  it 
straight  through,  chapter  and  verse,  so  long  as  he  had  a 
particular  key,  which  he  fumbled  about  in  his  hand.  It 
anybody  took  away  his  key,  his  memory  failed.  If  they  gave 
him  another  key,  it  would  not  do.  But  he  could  repeat 
correctly,  so  long  as  he  had  one  particular  key.  He  was  a 
gin  drinker,  a  drunkard  ;  a  very  bad  man.  He  knew  his  Bible, 
but  he  did  not  "  understand"  it.  He  had  plenty  of  knowledge, 
but  he  was  a  poor  drunkard  ! 

Now  will  you  remember  my  advice  to  you.  When  you 
are  reading  your  Bible,  it  is  God  talking  to  you ;  come  to  it 
with  a  feeling  that  you  are  very  ignorant,  that  there  are  very 
deep  mysteries  in  it ;  love  the  book,  and  love  the  Writer ; 
study  it  carefully,  and  ask  for  help;  act  out  whatever  you 
find.  Then  I  am  sure  you  will  be  a  good  scholar. 

I  will  just  tell  you  one  story.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  St. 

VOL.  ix.  3 
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Augustine.  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  perhaps  many  would 
say  (I  do  not  know  if  I  should  say  so)  that  he  was  the  greatest 
Christian  that  ever  lived.  His  books  are  most  valuable.  He 
kved  in  the  fourth  century.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he 
was  a  wild  fellow,  wicked,  very  wicked.  One  day  when 
he  was  about  thirty-one  years  old,  Augustine,  afterwards 
called  St.  Augustine,  was  lying  under  a  fig  tree  in  a  garden, 
close  to  a  college  in  Italy.  I  often  say  to  you  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  to  have  a  good  mother.  He  had  an  excellent 
mother.  Oh,  how  he  grieved  her !  There  never  was  a  man 
who  had  a  better  mother.  But  he  grieved  her  deeply.  He 
thought,  "  What  a  wicked  fellow  I  have  been  !  How  I  have 
grieved  my  mother, — and  how  I  have  grieved  God !  "  As  he 
was  lyin  j  under  the  fig  tree,  he  heard  a  voice,  where  it  came 
from  he  did  not  know,  perhaps  from  the  house  near  him,  and 
he  heard  this  voice  say,  in  Latin,  "  Get  up  and  read  !  "  He 
went  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  said,  "  Have  you  got  a  Bible  ?  " 
He  took  the  Bible  given  him  into  his  hand,  and  opened  it  on  the 
1 3th  of  Romans,  and  I  will  read  you  the  two  verses  he  read, 
they  are  the  last  two  in  the  chapter.  The  words  are  these ; 
"  Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife 
and  envying.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  He 
read  them,  and  was  a  changed  man  from  that  time.  He 
became  a  very  holy  man,  a  very  useful  man.  Never  has 
there  been  a  nobler  Christian  than  he ;  or  one  more  useful,  in 
all  ages.  And  that  is  the  way  it  all  began.  Reading  the 
Bible,  and  forsaking  his  sins.  "  Get  tip  and  read !" 

I  will  tell  you  about  another  man  and  his  wife.  They  had 
lived  very  bad  lives.  They  felt  they  were  not  very  wise,  so 
they  settled  to  read  the  Bible  together  of  an  evening.  When 
they  had  been  reading  together  for  a  few  evenings,  the  man 
said,  "  Wife,  if  this  book  is  true,  we  are  wrong."  They  read 
on.  After  a  few  more  evenings,  the  man  said,  "  Wife,  if  this 
book  is  true,  we  are  lost"  They  read  on,  a  great  many  more 
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evenings,  and  the  man  said,  "  Wile,  if  this  book  is  true,  WE 
MAY  BE  SAVED."  And  they  were  saved.  They  read  the  Bible. 
First,  they  found  out  they  were  wrong ;  next,  they  found  out 
they  were  lost  :  next  they  found  out  how  they  could  be  saved. 
And  they  were  saved. 

I  will  tell  you  one  more  thing  of  the  Bible.  There  was  a 
very  good  and  holy  man  who  always  carried  about  with  him 
a  book ;  it  was  a  very  funny  book  ;  it  was  a  book  with  three 
leaves,  only  three  !  not  a  word  written  on  them  !  And  yet  he 
said  that  he  wanted  no  more  than  that  book  :  it  taught  him 
everything.  There  was  not  a  word  written  in  it,  and  it  had 
only  three  leaves.  The  first  leaf  was  black,  jet  black  ;  the  next 
leaf  was  red,  red  as  scarlet ;  and  the  third  leaf  was  white, 
white,  without  a  spot.  He  said,  "  That  is  the  Bible.  It  tells 
me  everything.  I  read  the  black  page, — that  is  what  I  am, 
as  a  poor  sinner,  black  :  my  soul  is  black.  I  read  the  red 
leaf,  and  it  tells  me  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  washes 
me.  I  read  the  white  leaf,  and  it  shows  me  what  my  soul  is 
when  it  is  washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus."  BLACK,  RED,  WHITE  ! 
He  "  understood  "  his  Bible.  There  is  the  great  teaching  of 
the  Bible  in  those  three  leaves.  Do  you  "  understand  "  it  ? 
The  black  leaf;  the  red  leaf;  the  white  leaf.  The  black  leaf 
— yourself;  the  red  leaf — Christ;  then  the  white  leaf,  a 
pardoned  soul,  and  that  pardon  yours  ! 

When  Philip  explained  it  all  to  the  eunuch,  he  found  that 
out ;  he  "  understood  "  those  three  leaves.  He  wished  at 
once  to  be  a  Christian,  and  he  was  baptized  ;  and  though  his 
dear  teacher  was  taken  away  from  him,  "he  went  on  his  way" 
very  happy,  "  rejoicing  "  that  he  had  found  truth,  found  Jesus, 
and  was  quite  happy.  He  "  understood  "  his  Bible  ! 

God  grant  that  you  may  do  the  same,  and  if  you  do  you  will 
be  as  happy  as  the  days  are  long.  You  will  jump  for  joy. 
You  will  "  go  on  your  way  rejoicing."  You  will  say,  "  I  know 
my  Bible ;  I  know  my  Saviour ;  I  am  happy  now ;  I  am 
happy  for  time,  and  I  am  happy  for  eternity." 
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IV.     Outlines   on    Texts  for   the 
Church's     Year. 


FIRST   SUNDAY  AFTER    EPIPHANY. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson.} 

THK  SOCIAL  INSTINCT. 

"The  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one 
soul." — ACTS  iv.  32. 

Introduction. — There  aje  two  aspects  in  which  we  may  con 
sider  that  separation  and  distinction  from  the  world  around  us 
which  belongs  to  our  individual  existence  as  souls  living  and 
responsible  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
mysterious  truth  of  our  self-consciousness  —  one  side  is  the 
positive,  the  other  negative  :  one  is  in  light,  even  in  the  light  of 
God's  image  ;  the  other  is  in  darkness.  The  former  is  personality, 
that  which  each  of  us  means  when  we  say  "  I  ;  "  the  latter  is  the 
awful  thought  of  isolation. 

Even  as  the  steady  discernment  of  our  own  personal  existence 
and  responsibility  is  required  for  the  due  unfolding  of  the  life  and 
powers  that  make  us  men,  so  also  it  is  true  that  in  isolation  those 
powers  and  that  life  can  never  approach  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
their  spiritual  calling  and  destiny.  Knit  into  the  very  stuff  of 
our  personality  is  the  instinctive  dread  of  loneliness,  and  the  deep 
dependence  upon  other  souls ;  the  craving  after  intercourse  and 
communion  with  our  fellow  men. 

I.  The  social  instinct  has  satisfaction  offered  to  it  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  There  are  clearly  two  ways  in  which  we  may  measure 
the  adequacy  of  any  communion  into  which  we  are  invited. 
Sympathy  has  length  and  breadth  and  depth,  and  we  may  call  it 
great  either  from  the  extent  which  it  can  cover,  or  for  the  main 
depths  which  it  can  reach.  So,  too,  it  may  be  cramped  and 
narrow,  either  because  of  scanty  range  or  else  because  its  diffuse 
activity  hardly  goes  below  the  surface  of  life,  but  hurries  over  its 
vast  field  as  freely  as  the  wind. 
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II.  In  correspondence  with  these  two  measurements  of  sym 
pathy  there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  the  world  may  try 
to  stay  the  imperative  hunger  of  the  social  instinct. 

(1)  On  the  one  hand  we  find  an  almost  infinite  scope  for  sym 
pathy  if  we  will  enter  earnestly  into  the  great  national  or  even 
wider  life  which   stirs   and   strives   around  us.     We   must   be 
enlightened,  quickened,  purified,  ennobled   by  every  act  which 
takes  us  out  of  the  service  of  self,  and  sets  our  feet  in  a  large 
room,  and  widens  our  view  of  life. 

(2)  Most  men  seem  to  seek  in  friendship  or  in  home  a  sym- 
pathy  which  has  less  to  fear  from  the  second  measurement  of 
which  I  spoke,  even  as  the  great  poet  of  our  day  cries — 

"  God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides  :  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her. " 

Must  this  division  always  be  ?  Is  there  any  power  which  can 
possibly  bring  the  souls  of  men  together  in  a  sympathy  without 
exclusion  or  reserve  ? 

"  I  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints."  This  is  the  Church's 
answer  ;  she,  and  she  alone,  still  clings  to  the  hope  and  promise 
of  a-  fellowship  and  sympathy  which  shall  be  at  once  deeper  than 
any  depth  which  a  man  can  fathom  in  his  own  soul,  and  wider 
than  the  world  itself;  a  brotherhood  into  which  the  most  ignorant 
and  outcast  and  simple  may,  through  penitence,  find  entrance. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Divine  spirit  of  the  day  when  "the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul," 
is  with  us  now,  and  that  the  strong  love  which  held  together  the 
souls  of  martyrs  and  evangelists  is  among  us  still. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  that  mysterious  word  whereby, 
through  the  hidden  efficacy  of  sacraments  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
we  may  be  filled  with  the  very  life  of  Him  who  died  for  all. 

We  shall  better  understand  what  the  Communion  of  Saints  may 
be  in  proportion  as  we  can  give  our  hearts,  our  lives  to  Him  who 
since  He  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth  alone  can  draw  all  to 
Himself,  and  link  them  in  the  one  sufficient  sympathy  of  one 
unending  love. 

The  great  Christian  artists  painted  the  joys  of  the  united 
Church  in  Paradise,  where  all  the  saints  are  ever  looking  away 
from  the  dear  companions  of  their  peace,  and  gazing  only  upon 
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Him  who  has  redeemed  them,  finding  in  that  concentration  of  all 
their  thoughts  and  all  their  love  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  His 
promise  and  their  hope,  in  the  unhindered  communion  of  their 
unnumbered  hosts.  For  "  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in 
the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another." 

Rev.  F.  Paget,  D.D. 
From  "  Faculties  and  Difficulties  for  Belief  and  Disbelief." 

REFERENCES  TO   OTHER  SERMONS,    ETC. 

E.  Zeller,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Critically  Examined; 
J.  P.  Norris,  Key  to  Narrative  of  Acts ;  Dykes,  Preacher's 
Lantern,  vol.  iv.,  313;  Dykes,  From  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
165  ;  J.  L.  Davies,  The  Oxford  Review,  Jan.  i8th,  1883  ;  J.  Irons, 
Penny  Pulpit,  No.  485  ;  W.  Arnot,  The  Church  in  the  House ; 
E.  Stock,  Lessons  on  the  Acts  ;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  Ttie  Church  of 
the  First  Days,  vol.  i.,  166  ;  Fraser,  The  Speeches  of  the  Holy 
Apostles;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  The.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Bible 
Handbook). 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson.'] 

SAUL  OF  TARSUS. 

"  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?  "--   ACTS  ix.  6. 

Introduction.—  These  words,  whatever  else  we  may  infer  from 
them,  surely  will  at  once  be  admitted  to  imply  (i)  recognition  of 
a  person,  (2)  an  act  of  submission,  (3)  and  a  condition  of  doubt. 
It  is  on  the  last  of  these  three  elements  that  I  wish  most  to  dwell. 

Such  doubt  will  be  recognised  as  a  portion  of  human  life.  If 
we  once  take  the  existence  of  the  moral  law,  arid  assume  that 
law  to  be  acted  upon  by  fallen  and  imperfect  beings,  it  must 
follow  that  there  will  be,  if  not  essentially,  yet,  at  least  apparently, 
what  seems  to  us  a  clashing  of  duties.  1  call  it  apparent  in 
deference  to  these  moralists  who  maintain  that  it  cannot  really 
happen.  It  may  be  so.  All  the  attributes  of  good  exist  har 
moniously  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  it  may  be  that  to  the  holy 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  the  way  is  all 
clear  and  the  duties  do  not  come  into  collision  with  each  other. 
But  to  us  they  seem  to  do  so, 
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But  it  may  be  said,  after  all,  we  as  Christians  are  not  concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  moralists.  In  the  first  place  we  go  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  how  simple  and  plain  are  its  rules.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal  ;  "  "  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have."  How 
different  this  from  all  the  minute  questions  of  casuists  !  It  may 
be  answered  that  a  book  like  the  Bible  could  not  possibly  pause 
to  give  rules  for  individual  cases,  but  it  is  not  exact  to  assert  that 
it  does  not  recognise  degrees  or  surrounding  circumstances.  In 
the  beautiful  parable  of  Nathan,  the  robber  is  denounced,  because 
he  is  a  pitiless  robber  ;  and  the  widow's  mite  is  commended, 
because  it  was  given  not  of  abundance,  but  was  equivalent  to  all 
her  living. 

Let  us  suppose  some  one  in  that  state  of  mind  which  befell  him 
who  had  been  the  persecutor,  Saul  of  Tarsus.^ 

I.  The  first  obvious  thing  is  to  pray  to  God  for  enlightenment 
in  a  case  of  doubt,   "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 
We   have  no  right  to  expect,   as  a   rule,   that   such   a   prayer, 
however   sincere  and  earnest,   must  meet  with  a  practical  and 
manifest  reply,  though  this  may  be    sometimes  vouchsafed.     I 
knew  of  one  anxious  to  go  out  as  a  missionary,  but  unwilling  to 
leave  an  aged  parent ;    and  the  death  of  that  sole   parent  he 
thought  solved  the  case  for  him.     Generally  all  we  can  hope  for 
is  that  it  may  please  God  to  give  us  clearer  views  of  duty,  to 
vouchsafe  some  gift,  it  may  be,  which  may  help  to  guide  us.    And 
if  there  be  that  sense  of  weakness,  of  overwhelming  of  the  mind, 
like  him  who  said  these  words,   "  He  trembling  and  astonished 
said,"  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  hope  that  the  very  sense 
of  weakness  may  result  in  greater  strength  than  to  much  self- 
reliance.     It  was  the  Apostle  who  boasted  about  his  own  strength, 
who  thrice  denied  his  Lord. 

II.  Resolving,  in  a  strength  npt  our  own,  to  do  God's  will. 
The  human  heart  is  very  deceitful;  and  it  does  not  follow  that 

because  you  pray,  "  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?''  that  you 
will  go  and  do  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Balaam. 
Whilst  we  are  in  doubt,  the  more  resolute  should  be  our  fulfil 
ment  of  known  duties.  The  very  first  impression  (I  may  instance 
Bishop  Butler)  is  generally  the  surest,  because  made  before  the 
thoughts  of  the  world  and  its  judgment  have  come  in. 

It  is  good  also  to  select  someone  as  friend's  counsel,  though  it 
is  not  well  to  talk  over  qualms  of  conscience  with  a  great  number 
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of  persons,  for  that  seems  rather  to  fritter  away  both  clearness  of 
thought  and  resolution  of  heart. 

III.  We  often  have  to  learn  by  failures,  and  to  advance  by 
defeat ;  and  our  success  must  be  imperfect  here.  We  must 
commit  our  way  to  Him  who  is  merciful  as  well  as  just,  leaving 
the  more  perfect  vision  and  more  thorough  fulfilment  of  His  will 
to  that  time  when  "  the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away." 

Rev.  Dr.  Cazenove. 

From  the  Oxford  Review  and  Undergraduates'  Journal,  No. 
384  (April  igth,  1883). 

REFERENCES   TO   OTHER   SERMONS,    ETC. 

W.  Pulsford,  Trinity  Church  Sermons,  250 ;  Plain  Sermons, 
vol.  Hi.,  310;  Hollingworth,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Journal, 
Oct.  1 8th,  1877  ;  W.  W.  Champness,  Selected  Sermons  from  the 
Penny  Pulpit,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3,068  ;  W.  M.  Taylor,  Paul  the  Jlfts- 
sionary,  27  ;  Bromfield,  Sermons,  75  ;  Liddon,  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
(Penny  Pulpit,  701);  Westcott,  The  Revelation  of  the  Risen 
Lord,  181;  Dykes,  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  469;  Liddon  (Clerical 
Library),  Expository  Sermons  on  Ntw  Testament,  42  ;  W.  C. 
Smith,  CONTEMPORARY  PULPIT,  vol.  vi.,  278;  Spurgeon, 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit,  vol.  xxvi.,  No.  1,520  ;  J.  A. 
Alexander,  The  Acts  Explained;  H.  Alford,  Homilies  on  the 
Former  Part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  The 
Church  of  the  First  Days,  vol.  ii. ;  Dykes,  From  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch,  291  ;  Lindsay,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Bible-Class 
Handbooks);  Ashley's  St.  Thomas Aqziinas,  No.  14;  Newland, 
Sermons  on  the  Seasons  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  ;  A.  W.  Hare, 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  No.  i  ;  CEuvres  de  Bourdalone,  vol.  i.  ; 
Baring-Gould,  Village  Preaching  for  a  Year,  No.  17;  Wood 
ward,  Sermons,  2nd  Series,  No.  9. 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

(From  the  Gospel.} 

THE  PARAHLE  OF  THE  SOWER. 

':  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow,"  etc. — MATT.  xiii.  3-9. 

Introduction. — No  permanent  record  has  been   preserved  of 
immensely  the  larger  part  of  Christ's  utterances.     We  have  no 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  sayings  which  have  been  lost  to  us 
were  inferior  in  wisdom  and  suggestiveness  to  those  that  have 
been  preserved.  Again,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  of 
all  this  great  mass  of  teaching  which  was  lost  to  the  generations 
after  the  Speaker,  far  the  greater  part  was  also  without  effect  on 
the  generation  which  heard  Him.  The  reflection  then  suggests 
itself,  To  what  purpose  was  this  waste  ? 

Is  it  too  bold  to  conjecture  that  such  a  thought  may  have 
troubled  the  human  soul  of  our  blessed  Lord  as  He  saw  how 
much  of  His  labour  was  spent,  as  it  would  seem,  in  vain  ?  The 
parables,  of  which  the  text  is  one,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  any  immediate  wants  of  Christ's  hearers :  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  deal  are  such  as  were  not  likely  to  be 
felt  by  converts  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  hope.  The  lessons 
taught  were  meant  to  remove  the  stumbling-block  which  the 
seeming  imperfection  of  His  success  might  place  in  the  path  of 
future  disciples. 

I.  To  our  Lord's  hearers  the  one  great  practical  lesson  taught 
by  the  parable  was,  Take  heed  how  ye  hear.     The  same  seed  was 
cast  upon  every  heart  in  that  crowd.     Nothing  was  wanting  to 
its   excellence — the   difference  was  in  the  soil  on  which  it  fell. 
That  same  lesson  remains  for  us  that  it  is  not  enough  that  God's 
Word  should  be  faithfully  spoken  to  us  :  our  own  hearts  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  now  that  the  seed  is  sown  not  by 
the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  by  frail  and  erring  men  !  Must 
we  not  say,  Take  heed  how  ye  speak  ?  We  are  all  sowers,  and 
the  chance  word  of  a  youth  to  his  friend,  or  of  a  child  to  his 
parent,  may  be  the  seed  whence  good  fruit  springs  which  shall 
endure  to  eternity. 

But,  alas  !  it  is  not  only  good  seed  which  is  thus  sown.  We 
read  of  an  enemy  who  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat ; 
and  this  enemy  finds  among  men  too  many  hands  ready  to  do 
his  work. 

II.  It  will  repay  us  to  dwell  on  the  comparison  of  the  text.    We 
may  say,  that  the  seed  is  the  word,  whether  spoken  for  God  or 
for  his  enemy ;  and  we  may  note  how  the  germ  of  all  our  most 
important   thoughts   and  resolves   is  the  thought  of    other  men 
which  their  words  reveal  to  us. 

The  investigations  of  recent  years  have  so  forced  us  to  take 
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notice  of  the  physical  antecedents  of  thought,  that  there  has 
resulted  a  tendency  to  look  upon  thought  as  a  kind  of  material 
product.  The  brain  secretes  thought,  some  of  the  coarser 
materialists  have  said,  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  No  secreting 
organ  in  our  system  creates  that  which  it  secretes.  Every 
particle  of  bile  given  out  by  the  liver  must  have  been  contained 
in  that  which  entered  into  the  liver.  Can  we  imagine  that,  in 
the  progress  of  science  it  will  be  discovered  how  the  diet  is  to 
be  varied,  according  as  the  product  we  desire  to  obtain  is  the 
poet's  fine  imagination,  or  the  mother's  fond  affection  ?  If 
thought  were  matter,  matter  would  supply  it.  But  thought  can 
only  be  fed  by  thought. 

Again  we  cannot  trace  to  any  transformation  of  matter  the 
resolutions  of  the  human  will.  The  tender  virgin  has  been 
stronger  than  the  persecutor,  who  could  take  her  life,  but  not 
make  her  deny  her  Lord. 

The  word  is  the  medium  by  which  the  food  of  thought  is 
supplied.  But,  as  suggested  by  the  parable,  the  word  is  but 
the  seed.  Of  little  worth  is  the  distinction  which  makes  the 
pupil  the  mere  echo  of  his  teacher.  True  it  is  that,  as  in  the 
world  of  nature  seeds  without  number  fall,  and  are  not  in 
corporated  with  the  soil  and  so  they  He  ineffective,  and  presently 
no  trace  of  them  remains.  But  let  them  fall  upon  good  ground, 
and  the  produce  will  often  be  as  much  greater  than  itself  as  the 
tree  is  greater  than  the  little  germ  from  which  it  sprung. 
What  has  been  the  history  of  the  religious  thought  of  the 
civilised  world  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  but  that  of 
the  attempt  to  draw  out  all  the  lessons  that  are  involved  in 
the  words  which  Christ  spoke  during  the  years  of  His  earthly 
sojourn  ? 

Notice,  too,  how  our  word  is  the  seed  of  thought  in  ourselves. 
The  process  of  giving  our  thoughts  shape  in  words  suggests 
a  multitude  of  new  thoughts.  Our  beliefs,  too,  do  not  attain  the 
strength  of  conviction  until  they  are  put  into  words.  Our 
purposes  again  are  easily  altered  until  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
them  in  words.  There  are  some  lessons  for  those  who  own  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  help  in  sowing  the  Divine  seed  in  the  world. 

There  is  the  lesson  of  responsibility  :  the  duty  of  taking  heed 
what  seeds  we  sow. 

There  is  the  lesson    of  hu  manity  taught  to  those  who  have 
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done  any  successful  work  for  God.  Paul  had  planted,  Apollos 
watered,  but  it  was  God  who  had  given  the  increase.  In  any 
mechanical  labour  the  result  obtained  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  work  expended.  It  is  not  so  with  him  who  sows  a  seed.  He 
may  go  his  way,  and  sleep  and  rise,  and  the  seed  will  spring  up 
he  knows  not  how. 

This  thought,  how  small  a  part  of  the  work  is  really  ours,  is 
one  that  not  only  suggests  humility  but  encouragement  to  the 
despondent.  The  seed's  growth  is  not  affected  by  any  weakness 
in  the  planter. 

III.  In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  every  one  of  us 
stands  in  the  double  position  of  sowing  and  receiving  seed,  and 
accordingly  that  we  have  the  double  practical  duty  of  taking 
heed  not  only  how  we  speak  but  how  we  hear.  Gracious 
influences  from  above  are  present  with  every  one  of  you  which, 
if  you  quench  them  not,  will  prepare  your  heart  to  receive  the 
Word  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls.  The  condition  of  the 
soul,  far  from  being  fixed  once  for  all,  is  in  course  of  perpetual 
change.  If  warnings  be  neglected,  if  sin  be  yielded  to,  that 
soil,  once  receptive  to  the  good  seed,  may  become  hardened. 
Our  Lord  taught  in  this  parable  the  wonderful  power  which  the 
seed,  when  received,  has  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reception 
of  more  seed.  "Take  heed  how  ye  hear,  for.  unto  you  that 
hear  shall  more  be  given."  Beware,  then,-  how  you  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  any  presented  call  of  duty  ;  for  it  is  thus  that  the  good 
seed  is  carried  away  from  you,  and  then  if  through  your  own 
fault  you  be  found  to  have  not,  there  will  be  no  injustice  if  the 
sentence  be  inflicted  on  you,  that  from  you  shall  be  taken  even 
that  you  have. 

Rev.  Professor  G.  Salmo?i,  D.D. 

From  "  Non-Miraculous  Christianity  and  other  Sermons." 
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SEPTUAGESIMA   SUNDAY. 

{From  the  Morning  Lesson .} 

HEAVEN. 

"  I  saw  the  holy  city." — REV.  xxi.  2. 

Introduction. — No  one  else  can  say  that.  That  sight  of 
heaven  is  not  granted  to  the  living.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to 
see  the  holy  city  as  it  were,  with  the  eyes  of  St.  John,  to  look 
across  the  dark  river  which  runs  down  there  in  the  valley,  up  to 
those  shining  heights  which  crown  the  further  shore. 

The  words  are  allegorical,  of  course ;  but  they  signify  some 
thing  in  which  we  all  believe.  A  city  is  a  real  thing.  This 
"holy  city"  is  what  we  generally  call  heaven.  Heaven,  what 
is  it  ? 

I.  It  is  a  state.     It  is  not  a  place.     It  may  or  may  not  be  con 
nected  with  space.      Certainly  that  is  not  its  essence.      When 
Jesus  spoke  of  heaven,  it  was  always  as  of  something  independent 
of  earth,  out  of  the  world  of  matter,  not  of  this  creation.     "  Again 
I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father."     And  when  one  of  the 
disciples  asked  Him,  on  the  night  of  the  great  parting,  '•  Whither 
goest  Thou?"    Jesus  answered   in  words  calculated  to  repress 
all  such  localising  and  limiting  thoughts,   saying,    "I  am  the 
Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ;   no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Me."     To  go  to  heaven  is  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  our  present  being  to  conceive  of  an 
existence  independent  of  space.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  us, 
knowing  so  little  of  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  combination, 
spiritual  body  as  descriptive  of  the  resurrection  life,  to  say  what 
kind  of  degree  of  connection  may  exist  hereafter  between  a 
glorified  humanity  and  that  universe,  or  even  that  earth,  which 
was  the  home  of  its  humiliation. 

Even  in  this  life  we  have  had  experience  that  neither  place  nor 
yet  circumstance  is  a  condition  of  happiness.  The  "holy  city" 
is  a  state  of  perfected  happiness. 

II.  Again.     Heaven  is  a  society.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  idea 
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commends  itself  at  once  to  every  one.  The  wear  and  tear  of  life 
are  connected  in  our  thoughts,  not  with  solitude,  but  with  society. 
It  is  seldom  that  companionship  is  wholly  congenial.  In  heaven 
there  will  be  perfect  communion  of  mind  with  mind,  heart  with 
heart.  St.  John  dwells  much  upon  this  characteristic. 

(1)  There  is  the  great  union  of  fellow-suffering.     "These  are 
they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation." 

(2)  There  will  be  also  the  unity  of  employment.     "  His  servants 
shall  serve  Him." 

(3)  There  will  be  a  unity  of  worship.     There  will  be  no  temple 
therein,  because  it  is  all  temple.     Worship  will  be  perpetual. 
The  man  who  would  get  to  heaven  must  be  able  to  worship — and 
in  order  to  worship  there,  he  must  be  inside  Jesus  Christ. 

This  subject  is  fruitful  in  motives,  persuasions,  incentives,  to 
every  good  work. 

(a)  Imitate  Christ  is  the  point  here  that  you  may  in  all  things 
follow  Him  there. 

(b)  To  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth  is  to  care  as 
He  cares  for  the  little  ones  of  His  flock — to  feed  His  lambs.     If 
you  love  Him,  you  will  desire  to  hand  on  His  love. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Vanghan,  D.D. 
From  "  Last  Words  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Doncaster." 
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SEXAGESIMA  SUNDAY. 

{From  the  Morning  Lesson.} 

THE  PRAYER  OF  Two  BROTHERS. 

"  Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  My  cup."— MATT.  xx.  23. 

Introduction. — This  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  two  brothers, 

and  we  read  it  in  the  light  of  their  subsequent  history.     How  it 
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reminds  us  of  the  thoughts,  the  day-dreams,  the  ambitions  which 
are  stirring  in  young  hearts  now,  or  it  may  be  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love  them,  and  of  the  ways  beyond  our  imagining,  in 
which  the  events  of  life  which  God  foresees,  fulfil,  correct,  rebuke 
them,  gratify  the  true  wish,  though  in  a  way  very  different  from 
that  which  our  ignorance  had  fancied  ! 

"  That  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  on  Thy  right  hand  and  on 
Thy  left."  It  was  a  mother's  prayer.  Her  sons  were  more  to 
her  than  all  the  world ;  and  while  she  trusts  the  Saviour,  and 
would  unite  them  most  closely  to  His  service  and  life,  she  would 
have  for  them  the  place  of  pre-eminence.  And  their  hearts,  it 
seems,  share  her  dream  for  our  Lord's  question  was  addressed  to 
them,  and  the  indignation  of  the  others  directed  against  them. 
They  "  knew  not  what  they  asked."  Though  it  had  a  heart  of 
devotion,  it  had  not  run  clear  of  self-seeking.  But  our  compas 
sionate  Lord,  while  He  rebukes  honours  them.  They  have 
dreamed  of  rewards.  He  challenges  them  confidently  to  service 
and  suffering.  They  could  drink  of  the  cup  He  drank  of.  And 
one  who  drinks  of  that  asks  no  more  for  the  seat  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  In  the  surest  sense,  the  blind,  faulty 
prayer  was  granted.  The  brothers  had  the  pre-eminence  in 
suffering  for  and  with  Christ.  James  was  the  first  called  to  lay 
down  his  life.  John  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  longest  day  ; 
faced  a  martyr's  pain  without  finding  a  martyr's  rest. 

Those  of  you  who  are  looking  forward  to  life  are  happy  who 
pitch  their  ambition  high  enough,  who  in  their  daydreams  think 
of  honour  and  not  of  comfort,  who  have  glimpses  of  a  world  above 
this  one,  and  who  think  of  nearness  to  Christ's  life  as  the  thing 
most  to  be  desired. 

It  is  not  human  nature  if  with  all  such  visions  there  does  not 
mingle  some  taint  of  self-regard.  Let  us  take  all  our  desires 
and  imaginings  to  a  kind  God  and  Saviour,  and  He  will  listen 
patiently  and  answer  gently.  Our  offers,  our  aspirations  will  be 
accepted.  The  return  will  come  surely,  and  every  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  will  make  us  understand  better  where  lies  the  true 
reward. 

"  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  My  cup."  That  is  Christ's  answer 
to  all  true-hearted  desires  to  serve  Him  and  to  be  near  Him.  To 
work  clear  of  selfishness  is  not  the  preliminary  to  serving  Christ, 
but  its  issue  and  reward.  God  knows  the  coming  history  of  each, 
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and  if  we  are  wishing  to  do  His  work  and  keep  by  His  side  the 
history  is  blessed  beforehand  by  His  acceptance  and  promise. 
It  shall  be  a  drinking  of  His  cup.  That  implies  a  noble  and 
purifying  suffering.  But  it  is  a  cup  of  which  you  will  have 
strength  to  say,  "  The  cup  that  my  Father  hath  given  me  shall  I 
drink  of  it  ?  "  The  full  blessing  is  always  at  the  bottom. 

E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A. 

From  "  Wellington  College  Sermons,"  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
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V .     A   Service 

At   Union   Chapel,  Islington, 

CONDUCTED    BY    THE 

REV.    HENRY    ALLON,    D.D., 

Sunday  evening,  November  6th,  1887.* 

OPENING  ANTHEM. — "  God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us, 
and  cause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  us.  Hide  not  Thy  face  from 
us  in  times  of  trouble." 

PRAYER. 

O  GOD,  Thou  hast  brought  rest  to  our  souls,  and  we  come  to 
Thee  from  the  sorrows  of  earthly  struggles  ;  and  we  would  come 
to  Thee  even  in  our  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  disquietude  of 
life.  We  feel  that  Thy  mercy  is  so  great  that  we  may  rest  in 
Thee.  When  we  pray  to  Thee  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  it  may 
be  a  prayer  without  a  feeling,  without  speech,  with  only  a  deep 
sorrow  that  such  a  prayer  should  be  needful.  How  constantly 
we  come  to  thee,  asking  for  Thy  forgiveness  !  And  yet  we  go  away 

*  Specially  reported. 
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and  repeat  our  sin,  and  our  prayers  must  always  be  the  prayers 
of  the  penitent.  We  lift  up  our  hearts  with  gladness,  because 
Thou  art  so  long-suffering-,  so  patient.  Rejoice  our  hearts 
again,  O  Lord.  May  we  rise  to  Thee  to-night.  O  let  the  light 
of  Thy  countenance  be  upon  us,  and  let  the  lights  of  heaven 
shine  round  about  us.  May  we  feel  how  good  it  is  for  us  to  be 
here,  and  go  back  again  to  the  common  things  of  life  full  of 
spiritual  strength  and  hope  and  joy.  Bless  us,  O  Lord,  and 
make  us  blest,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

HYMN. — "  Through  the  night  of  doubt  and  sorrow,"  etc. 
FIRST  LE.SSON.— Gen.  xviii.  from  v.  16. 

CHANT. — "  Bow  Thine   ear,    O    Lord,    and    hear    me/'    etc. 
(Ps.  Ixxxvi.). 

SECOND  LESSON. — Isa.  vi. 
ANTHEM. — "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  "  (Ps.  xxiv.). 

PRAYER. 

O  LORJ)  our  God,  we  draw  before  Thee  and  worship  Thee.  It 
is  good  for  us  to  stand  before  Thee.  It  is  good  for  us  to  enter 
tain  the  thought  of  Thy  greatness,  of  Thy  majesty,  and  Thy  glory. 
Thou  art  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  only  Ruler  of 
princes.  Thou  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  world's  affairs,  its 
ambitions  and  its  struggles,  its  conflicts  of  right  and  wrong.  We 
would  look  up  and  feel  that  there  is  One  that  reigns — the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  and  we  would 
strengthen  our  thought  and  strengthen  our  hearts  with  these 
great  hopes.  This  word  is  Thy  word.  Who  is  greater  than 
Thou  ?  Thou  wilt  fulfil  Thine  own  work  and  redeem  the  world 
from  sin  ;  and  men  shall  praise  Thee  everywhere  and  know  Thee, 
from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest.  We  worship  Thee,  and  by 
our  worship  we  are  lifted  away,  made  bolder  and  stronger,  we 
are  made  holier  and  more  spiritual,  we  stand  before  Thee  with 
greater  confidence  and  go  forth  to  our  warfare  with  greater  zeal. 
We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  nothing  may  harden  our  full  perception 
of  Thy  glory.  Take  away  from  our  eyes  whatever  hinders  our 
spiritual  vision ;  take  out  of  our  hearts  all  that  hinders 
spiritual  impression.  Keep  us  from  our  own  littleness.  May 
we  not  be  turned  aside  by  things  that  are  insignificant,  by  things 
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that  are  unworthy.  May  we  set  our  eyes  steadfastly  on  Thy 
great  redeeming  purpose,  and  may  we  greatly  welcome  all  that 
may  help  to  win  the  world  to  Thyself.  We  feel  that  we  need 
Thy  blessing,  not  for  our  own  selfish  gratification  merely,  but 
that  we  may  be  fit  instruments  in  Thy  hand  of  doing  Thy  work. 
We  need  that  Thou  shouldst  put  a  strong  life  within  us,  that 
Thou  shouldst  give  us  clear  thought.  We  feel  we  are  happier 
and  better  when  we  are  so  endued.  Our  blessedness  consists  in 
seeking  Thine  ends  and  accomplishing  Thy  purposes,  and  being 
in  harmony  with  Thee,  bearing  Thine  image  and  being  made 
happy  in  Thy  wisdom.  Thou  wilt  make  us  drink  of  the  river  of 
Thy  pleasure.  Thou  wilt  make  us  partakers  of  Thy  very  nature, 
and  we  rejoice  at  being  sons  of  God,  not  the  mere  things  that 
Thine  hands  have  made,  but  children  of  Thy  love,  the  breath  of 
Thy  spirit — bearing  Thine  image,  and  capable  of  partaking  of 
Thy  blessing.  O  Father,  whatever  hinders  do  Thou  graciously 
remove — our  own  sluggishness  of  heart  first  and  chief.  O  grant 
that  we  may  be  quickened  to  a  stronger  love,  may  we  be  fit  for 
every  experience.  We  cannot  tell  Thee  what  we  shall  need 
to-morrow.  We  know  not  the  things  that  shall  befall  us.  We 
pray  that  we  may  be  made  strong  in  spiritual  life,  clear  in 
spiritual  apprehension,  and  then  whether  it  be  strenuous  duty, 
or  severe  depression,  or  great  sorrow  and  suffering,  we  shall  be 
strong  in  Thy  strength,  and  we  shall  instinctively  recognise 
that  which  is  Thine.  O  God,  make  us  Divine  children — children 
of  light,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  men  who  are  influencing  their 
fellow-men  for  good.  May  we  give  our  sympathies,  our  hearty 
sympathies,  to  all  workers  for  Thee  in  whatever  ways,  what 
ever  their  preferences  and  methods.  We  pray  that  if  they  are 
Thy  sincere  servants  Thy  blessing  may  be  upon  them,  and  our 
heart  or  sympathy  with  them.  May  we  gladly  welcome  all  and 
help  all  who  labour  for  Thee.  We  pray  Thee  to-night  that  wher 
ever  Thy  word  is  preached,  wherever  men  are  preaching  to  the 
ignorant,  seeking  out  the  neglected  and  them  that  are  out  of  the 
way,  and  are  trying  to  direct  attention  to  Christ,  to  bring  men  to 
be  partakers  of  His  great  love,  Thy  blessing  may  be  upon 
them.  Grace  be  with  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity.  Bless  this  church  and  its  particular  agencies,  that 
they  may  be  partakers  of  the  blessing  which  Thou  has  promised 
to  grant,  that  we  may  be  co-workers  together  with  Thee,  fello\r- 
VOL.  i\.  4 
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helpers  of  the  truth.  May  those  who  teach  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  who  try  to  comfort  those  who  sorrow  in  heart,  may  they 
be  blessed,  and  may  they  feel  that  Thou  art  with  them,  and 
that  they  are  one  with  Thee.  And  we  pray  Thee  to  be  with 
them  who  in  distant  lands  seek  to  spread  Thy  truth,  to  plant  the 
Cross  upon  unknown  shores.  We  thank  Thee  for  all  Thou  hast 
achieved  through  instrumentality  so  feeble,  and  we  pray  that 
where  Christ  is  lifted  up  men  may  bs  brought  to  Him. 
Strengthen  the  hearts  of  Thy  servants  by  giving  them  success. 
Encourage  them  ;  may  they  feel  that  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prospers  in  their  hand.  Have  respect  to  our  own  land,  and 
all  that  it  needs  for  its  benediction  and  its  grace,  do  Thou 
mercifully  bestow  upon  it.  Grant  it  Thy  peace.  May  righteous 
ness  be  in  all  hearts.  May  we  all  try  to  be  helpers  in 
one  another's  joy.  Look  upon  the  men  and  women  and  little 
children  who  have  no  food  to  eat,  no  clothing  to  cover  them,  no 
homes  in  which  they  can  share,  and  let  the  generous  heart  of 
Christian  love  be  kindled  and  made  self-denying  in  its  purpose  ; 
and  may  we  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  wherever 
we  go  may  misery  depart,  and  the  happy  benediction  be  ever 
behind  it.  Lord  bless  us  and  make  us  blest.  Hear  the  mani 
fold  prayers  that  have  been  offered  in  Thy  house  to-day  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  that  they  shall  be  linked  together 
as  the  heart  of  one.  Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  yea,  let  all 
the  people  praise  Thee.  Let  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
enlightened  and  blessed,  and  unite  in  the  brotherhood  that  shall 
never  be  broken.  May  Thy  peace  be  upon  all,  because  all 
shall  love  Thee  and  serve  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son. 
Accept  us,  hear  the  unspoken  prayers  of  those  who  wish  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  Thee,  and  hear  the  very  desires  of  our 
hearts,  and  according  to  Thy  wisdom  do  Thou  answer  us.  We 
ask  all  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

"  OUR  FATHER,"  etc. 

HYMN. — "  Brightly  gleams  our  banner,"  etc. 

SERMON. 

"The  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof." — ISA.  vi.  13. 
IT  was  a  terrible  commission  that  Isaiah  received.     His 
preaching  to  the  people  would  have  the  effect  of  augment- 
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ing  their  hardness.     They  would  hear  and  see,  but  instea- 
of  hearkening  so  as  to  repent,  they  would  refuse  to  act  upon 
their  conviction,  and  so  they  would  destroy  their  very  suscep 
tibility  and  become  more  and  more  incapable  of  conviction. 
Their  power  of  speech,  hearing,  feeling,  would  be  altogether 
destroyed.     And  this  is  ever  the  effect  of  disregarding  an 
appeal.     When  men  have  God's  mercy  and  love  pressed 
upon  them  and  refuse,  the  very  act  of  refusing  increases 
their  resisting   power,    the  very  disregard   of  impression 
blunts  sensibility  until  the  hardening  is  completed.     It  is 
a  great  judicial  law  which  is  an  essential  element  of  all 
moral  processes.     No  man  becomes  so  hard  as  the  man 
who  hardens  himself  under  holy  influences.     No  man  is  so 
utterly  incorrigible.     God's  most  potent  means  of  religious 
appeal  have  failed,  and  in  sorrow  and  dismay,  when  the 
prophet  asks,  Lord,  how  long,  how  long  is  this  to  be  the 
terrible  effect  of  this  prophecy  ?  he  is  told,  Until  the  nation 
is  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  and  desolation.     And  yet 
there  was  a  gleam  of  hope,  a  faint  light  in  the  darkness. 
The  firmament  was  black,  but  there  was  a  streak  of  light, 
a   blush  of  dawn  on  the  horizon.     It  should   happen  to 
them  as  to  the  terebinth  and  the  oak,  which  even  when 
cut  down  spring  up  in  fresh  shoots  from  the  very  stump. 
So  in  Israel  there  should  be  a  root-stump,  which  should 
survive  in  the  midst  of  God's  terrible  desolation.     In  the 
corrupt  nature  there   was  yet  the  holy  seed.     Now    no 
people  ever  became  so  absolutely  bad  as  not  to  have  a 
remnant  of  good.     These  would  perpetuate  the  nation  and 
inherit   the   glorious   future.     In   the  very    depth   of  the 
grave  there  is  a  heart  of  blessing.     That  which  is  false  in 
Israel  must  be  altogether  destroyed,  in  order  that  that  which 
is  true  may  flourish.     Now  1   might  illustrate  this  very 
largely  from  the  history  of  nations,  or  we  might  moralise 
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on  the  history  of  such  instances  in  social  life,  in  national 
life,  did  our  time  allow.  But  my  purpose  is  otherwise  to 
night.  We  get,  then,  this  great  principle,  that  the  religious 
men  of  a  nation,  its  holy  seed,  are  its  enduring  substance 
and  strength.  They  perpetuate  its  existence,  they  neu 
tralise  the  evils  that  are  working  in  it,  they  bring  back 
prosperity  and  honour,  which  but  for  them  would  be  irre 
deemably  lost.  Precisely  the  same  sentiment  is  uttered 
by  the  Divine  Lord  when  He  says,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth," — the  holy  seed.  We  must  not  mistake  or  unduly 
limit  the  conservative  elements  of  a  nation — everything  in 
a  nation  that  is  religious,  everything  the  potential  quality 
of  which  is  to  make  men  merely  better,  the  merely  religious 
sense  of  a  nation.  Every  man  has  a  conserving  power  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  and  the  intensity  of  the  good  ele 
ments  that  are  in  him — supremely  therefore  the  men  who  are 
living  the  life  of  Christ,  who  are  bearing  His  image,  exem 
plifying  His  principles,  doing  His  work.  No  goodness  is 
so  true,  so  pure,  so  potent  as  Christian  goodness.  None 
therefore  has  so  great  an  influence  in  social  life.  But 
while  religious  influences  are  the  supreme,  the  distinctive, 
conservative  forces  of  a  nation,  we  may  not  ignore  the 
virtues  of  men  who  are  moral  and  benevolent.  Wherever 
these  are  and  in  whatever  degree,  they  are  so  far  conser 
vative  forces  of  society.  We  do  not  undervalue  moral 
virtues  when  we  say  that  only  spiritual  life  can  save  the 
soul.  Clearly  it  is  religious  men  who  are  specially  the 
substance  of  the  nation,  men  who  are  holy  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term,  men  who  love  and  serve  God,  bear  His 
image,  do  His  will,  who  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  who  live  soberly  and  godly  in  this  present  evil  world. 
We  need  not  shrink  from  claiming  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ  that  as  a  class  of  men  they  embody  higher  virtue, 
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they  are  a  greater  moral  force  than  any  men  who  are  not 
religious.  Some  religious  men  may  be  inferior  in  moral 
virtues  to  some  men  who  are  not  religious,  which  is  only 
saying  that  some  men  are  inconsistent  in  their  professions, 
but  exceptions  do  not  characterise  classes.  The  religious 
man  has  motives,  inspirations  of  goodness,  far  trans 
cending  those  of  other  men,  and  through  all  history 
religious  men  as  a  class  have  been  preeminent  in  goodness, 
in  benevolence,  in  all  the  virtues  of  a  distinguished  nation. 
"  The  holy  seed  is  the  substance  thereof."  Now  this  is 
true  simply  of  the  law  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  and  on 
this  point  I  wish  to  speak  to-night.  In  holiness  itself  there 
is  an  inherent  conservative  quality  which  prevents  social 
disintegration.  Goodness  is  strength,  not  only  as  conven 
tional  law  and  reward,  but  in  its  own  intrinsic  quality.  It 
counteracts  influences  that  dislocate  society.  It  strengthens 
influences  that  consolidate  society.  By  the  action  of  essen 
tial  law,  all  society  rests  upon  a  moral  basis.  Were  there 
no  moral  rights,  society  would  not  exist.  There  is  no 
cohesion  in  vice.  All  the  relations  and  transactions  of 
social  life  assume  a  regard  for  what  is  right,  for  good  faith, 
for  honesty,  mutual  obligation,  sympathy.  A  great  and  very 
profound  word — "ought" — "  thou  oughtest  " — expresses 
the  several  qualities  of  our  human  nature.  Society  must 
rest  on  a  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  and  law  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  principle.  Just  in  proportion  therefore  as 
their  principles  are  strengthened  by  being  elevated  into 
religion  will  society  become  secure,  its  foundations  steady  ^ 
its  sanctions  inviolable.  If  religion  makes  a  man  more 
truthful,  honest,  holy,  it  necessarily  makes  associations  of 
men  more  steadfast,  useful,  noble.  Whether  you  look  at  a 
nation  in  the  outward  expressions  of  its  character,  such 
as  its  laws,  its  habits,  its  literature,  social  development, 
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institutions,  or  in  its  essential  elements  of  character,  it  is 
equally    demonstrable   that    its    holy   men,    are    its    sub 
stance,  its  real  strength.     Let  the  good  men  of  a  nation 
determine  its  law  and  its  constitution,  determine  what  we 
call   its  civil  polity,  obviously  they  tend   to  its  stability. 
Congruity  will  demand  that  these  be  based  upon  righteous 
ness.     Where  good  men  find  unrighteous  law  and  an  im 
moral  policy,  iniquity  framed  by  a  law,   liberty  trampled 
upon,    conscience    outraged,    principles    of  righteousness 
violated,  it  becomes  their  imperative  duty  to  see  to   the 
rectification  of  such,  and  sometimes  even  revolution  is  the 
terrible  remedy.     There  is  a  time  when  only  revolution 
can  rectify  what  is  radically  wrong.     Some  of  the  most 
glorious    regenerations    of    nations    have    been    effected 
through  revolution.     But  assuming  that  the  national  con 
stitution  is  a  substantial  and  equitable  one,  then  "  the  holy 
seed  will  be  the  substance  "  of  the  nation.    Taking  the  con 
stitutional  polity  of  England,  for  instance — conceding  all 
that  can  fairly  be  claimed  for  lingering  abuses,  imperfection, 
partiality,    but   fully   admitting  the  great  need  of  further 
amelioration   and   reconstruction — we  may,   I  think,  fully 
recognise  a  righteousness  of  essential  idea  and  predominant 
principle,  a  wisely  adjusted  and  equitable  form  of  govern 
ment  removed  from  despotism  and  lawlessness,  combining 
the  great  ideas  of  law  and  liberty  ;  and  liberty,  I  take  it,  is 
a  true  basis  of  law,  the  true  condition  of  order.     In  almost 
every  department  of  national  law  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity    are    manifestly  influential,  just   because   our 
legislators  have  been  very  largely  Christian  men;  while  they 
are  obeyed  and  maintained  largely  through  the  sentiments 
and    feelings    which    Christianity    inspires.      Christianity 
has  in  itself  a  mighty  influence  upon  every  social  rank, 
relationship  and  interest.       It  comprehends  in  its  claims 
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and  in  its  blessings  all  classes  of  the  community.  Christian 
ity  is  not  a  formal  part  of  our  constitutional  law,  any  more 
than  it  is  a  formal  part  of  our  commercial  law,  but  it 
inspires  the  principles  and  feelings  of  our  law  makers. 
Its  righteousness  is  the  stability  of  our  time — the  founda 
tion  of  the  throne,  the  sanction  of  the  law,  the  inspiration 
of  social  order  and  life.  Our  chief  reliance  for  righteous 
law  is  and  must  be  upon  the  godly  of  the  land.  Illustra 
tions  of  what  I  have  said  might  be  easily  found  in  our  own 
national  history.  Our  difficulty  is  that  the  illustrations  are 
not  occasional  only,  but  well-nigh  continuous.  The  con 
servative  force  of  holy  principle  has  ever  been  working, 
maintaining  the  good  and  expelling  or  counteracting  the 
evil.  There  is  not  a  dynasty,  Norman  or  Saxon,  Tudor 
or  Stuart,  Plantagenet  or  Hanoverian,  there  is  not  a 
public  movement,  there  is  not  a  ruler,  that  might  not  be 
subpoenaed  for  witnesses.  Wherever  monarchs  and 
rulers  have  so  departed  from  righteousness  as  to  array 
against  them  the  holy  sentiment  of  the  nations,  they  have 
invariably  fallen.  Wherever  political  movements  have 
embodied  so  much  righteousness  as  to  gain  on  their 
behalf  the  influence  and  sympathy  of  the  pious,  they  have 
always  been  maintained.  From  the  introduction  of  Chris 
tianity  Christian  principles  have  been  establishing  them 
selves  in  our  national  constitution  and  life,  and  their 
advancement  has  been  the  condition  of  all  political  and 
social  progress.  Of  course,  no  progress  is  unvarying. 
All  human  things  move  tide-wise.  Even  the  rising  tide 
has  its  receding  wave.  And  so  there  have  been  checks, 
there  have  been  partial  reverses,  there  have  been  conflicts 
of  interests,  yieldings  to  temptations,  refusals  of  unques 
tionable  rights  ;  but  the  great  tide  of  Christian  righteous 
ness  has  persistently  risen  and  it  is  rising  still.  At  the 
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present  moment,  speaking  generally,  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  in  our  national  polity  more  of  righteousness,  more 
of  the  power  of  universal  justice,  more  of  the  influence  of 
Christian  benevolence  than  in  any  former  period  of  our 
history,  or  at  any  former  instance  of  our  world's  history. 
Our  national  perception  has  advanced  with  advancing  Chris 
tianity  until  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation,  even 
within  the  last  half  century,  has  perceptibly  greatly 
changed.  There  is  enough  to  be  purged  away,  but  sen 
tence  has  gone  forth  against  it.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing 
for  history  itself  in  this  way  to  attest  the  social  strength 
of  holiness  ?  The  righteous  principles  of  holy  men  tend  to 
their  embodiment  in  civil  legislation,  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  individual  becomes  the  morality  of  the  national 
sentiment,  and  thus  when  the  principles  of  national  polity 
accord  with  the  pieties  and  the  virtues  of  individual  men 
they  strike  the  deepest  of  all  roots,  they  have  the  most 
assured  of  all  guarantees.  Now  I  might  go  into  particu 
lars.  Need  I  point  out  the  power  of  holy  men  in  main 
taining  social  order  ?  They  intelligently  estimate,  they 
quietly  submit  to  all  well-devised  restraints,  whether  of 
formal  law  or  of  social  habit.  They  will  sacrifice  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community  even  individual  rights. 
Constituted  law  even  as  such  will  be  respected,  and  such 
an  example  will  have  influence.  An  example  of  order 
has  greater  moral  weight  than  an  example  of  disorder. 
The  holy  men  of  a  nation  then  will  secure  its  liberties. 
While  Christianity  secures  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
governed,  it  also  demands  righteousness  on  the  part  of 
the  governor.  It  adjusts  all  relations  between  subjects 
and  rulers  according  to  the  great  golden  law.  The 
truest  freedom  is  not  where  the  laws  are  fewest  and 
most  disregarded,  but  where  laws  are  purest  and  most 
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respected.     There  is  no  man  so  lawless  as  the  man  who 
disregards  the  law.     Thus  Christianity  secures  freedom, 
by  both  rectifying  the  law  and  ensuring  its  observance. 
It  lays   down  the  great  maxim,   "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would   have  them  do  unto  you."     It  teaches  us  to  honour 
all  men.     It  tells   us    that   righteousness    alone    exalteth 
a  nation,   that   no   unrighteousness  of  man  can    work    a 
righteous  thing.     It  controls  the  wayward  passions,   the 
selfishness  of  need,  the  inequity  of  the  law,  the  violence 
of    physical    force.      Thus    our    penal    laws    have    been 
ameliorated,    slavery  has    been  abolished,     social    rights, 
irrespective  of  class,   or  of  peculiar   opinions  have  been 
established.     Whatever,  in   short,    is   righteous,  impartial 
and  benevolent  in  legislation,  has,  I  venture  to  say,  been  the 
inspiration  direct  or  indirect  of  the  Christianity  of  Jesus 
Christ,   and   when  its   fullest   legitimate  ascendency  shall 
have  been   reached,   all  tyranny  shall  cease.     "  He  shall 
break  in  pieces  the  oppressor."     So  with  the  intercourse 
of  nations.     Holy  men  exercise  a   powerful  influence   in 
the  maintaining  of  that  righteousness  of  which  peace  is 
the  fruit.     "  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  towards  men,"  that 
is  the  note  of  all  true  Christianity.     Religious  men  will 
forbear  rather  than  offend,  will  suffer  rather  than  embroil, 
will  submit  to  wrong  rather  than  multiply  miseries.   History 
is  full  of  the  achievements  of  Christianity  in  averting  war, 
in    the   self-sacrificing  of    ambition.     When     the    sword 
was  well-nigh  unsheathed,  it  has  often  been  thrust  back 
into  its  sheath  by  Christianity.     "  They  have  learned  war 
no  more."     And   is   there  any  destroyer  of  nations   like 
war?    anything   that  so  dislocates    and  emasculates    the 
nation  ?     "  Blessed   are  the  peacemakers  "    for   theirs  is 
the    very   inheritance  for   which    armies  contend— "  they 
shall   inherit  the  earth."     So  the    holy  men  of   a  nation 
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promote  its  industries,  minister  to  its  true  prosperity. 
And  this  is  the  natural  result  of  their  very  righteousness 
and  peacefulness.  The  resources  of  a  nation  have  a  free 
development,  a  high  national  character  is  established, 
confidence  is  secured,  intercourse  with  the  nation  is 
sought  by  other  nations.  Truth,  that  is,  righteousness, 
prevails,  unprincipled  advantages  are  interdicted,  mono 
polies  of  commerce,  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
legalised  oppression,  are  resisted.  Ultimately  for  the 
individual  and  the  nation,  unrighteous  ways  are  uni 
formly  disastrous.  The  only  way  to  solid  prosperity, 
is  the  way  of  righteousness.  And  when  Christianity 
prevails,  such  will  be  the  character  of  all  commercial 
transactions.  Art  will  minister  only  to  purity,  science 
will  reverence  truth,  benevolence  will  have  full  play,  and  all 
nations  shall  be  blessed  in  Him.  "All  nations  shall  call 
Him  blessed."  And  then  underlying  these  social  forms  of 
life  are  the  essential  elements  of  character.  Character  is  a 
deeper,  a  more  vital  thing  than  any  law,  than  any  habits. 
These  are  but  the  expression  of  character.  Nothing 
therefore  is  more  manifest  than  the  individual  character  of 
the  men  who  constitute  the  nation.  Why,  the  simple 
being  of  a  righteous  man  is  a  holy  influence,  a  protest 
against  wickedness.  It  keeps  wickedness  in  check. 
Religious  truth  counteracts  religious  error.  How  many 
men  forget  God,  form  wrong  notions  of  Him,  and 
especially  in  social  matters,  as  idolatrous  nations  have 
done,  as  the  Jews  did — how  people  have  substituted  for 
the  true  God  idols  of  their  own  imagining,  how  anti- 
spiritual  philosophies  obtain,  how  dogmatic  theologies 
establish  themselves  !  Let  the  pious  men  of  a  nation 
despair,  let  their  spiritual  force  be  lost  out  of  society,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  God  will  be  forgotten  altogether, 
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and  the  sanctuaries  of  religion  will  be  disregarded.  The 
very  existence  of  godly  men  is  a  witness  for  God  and  for 
goodness.  They  are  the  incorruptible  seed.  From 
generation  to  generation  they  hand  down  the  tradition  of 
God,  they  demand  attention  to  His  claims.  And  truth  is 
more  than  error,  and  even  though  error  may  gain  a  tran 
sitory  ascendency,  may  fascinate  men  by  its  noise,  it  is 
only  like  the  broiling  torrent,  threatening  at  its  outbreak, 
but  evaporating  in  mist  in  the  valley  below.  Truth  is  the 
lowland  stream,  seeming  as  if  it  would  dry  up  under  the 
scorching  sun,  but  it  clearly  rises  and  gently  flows, 
acquiring  tributaries  in  its  course,  and  gathering  breadth 
and  depth  until  it  flows,  a  river,  and  fertilises  the  district, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  great  sea  whose  ever-rising  tide  is 
to  cover  the  earth.  What  an  influence  again  religious 
character  exerts  upon  the  practical  wickedness  of  society  ! 
How  soon  men  become  ashamed  of  vice  !  What  a  restrain 
ing,  sanctifying  power  good  men  exert !  "  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world  ; "  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  It  is 
true  not  merely  in  a  proposition.  It  is  true  in  an  example. 
True,  not  as  a  verbal  intrument,  but  as  a  vital  agent ;  not 
the  logic  of  the  lip,  but  the  logic  of  the  life.  The  eloquence 
that  most  moves  men  is  the  eloquence  of  practical  life,  and 
it  is  this  that  God  employs  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the 
world.  "The  holy  seed,"  full  of  the  vital  germinating 
properties,  is  the  substance  of  the  nation.  So  were  you  to 
take  away  the  holy  men  of  the  nation,  throw  down  its 
churches,  and  disperse  its  religious  assemblies,  were 
ministers  of  God's  truth  and  Sabbath  school  teachers  to 
be  silenced,  our  individual  Christian  men,  our  godly 
senators  and  merchants,  our  pious  artisans  and  labourers 
to  disappear  from  their  separate  spheres  of  life,  why  the 
very  substance  of  the  nation  would  be  destroyed.  With- 
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out  salt  to  savour  it,  it  would  become  a  loathsome  mass  of 
moral  putrefaction.      There  would   be  no  breakwater  to 
check    the    springtide    of  iniquity,  and    in  it   the  nation 
would  find  its  demoralisation.     Like  the  corrupt  empires 
of  the  old  world,  it  would  utterly  fall  to  decay.     Good  men 
are  active  in  propagating  their  goodness.     Instinct  with 
the  strength  and  discipline  of  goodness,  they  are  also  full 
of  zeal.     It  is  the  law  of  goodness  to  make  others  good. 
Fidelity  to  truth  demands  its  propagation.     Let  piety  be 
exhibited,  let  piety  be  enforced  by  the  endeavour  as  well 
as  by  the  example  of  holy  men,  and  the  nation  will  very 
soon   feel    its  mighty  influence.     The    myriads  who   are 
weakening  it  by  their  vices  will   strengthen   it   by  their 
virtues.     Of  course  the  supreme  motive  is  to  bring  men's 
souls  to  God.     But  the  subordinate  motive  of  which  I  am 
speaking  to-night  is  to  strengthen  the  virtue  and  goodness 
of    social    life.      Imagine    vice,  drunkenness,  dishonesty 
purged  out   of  all    lives — what  a    power  in  the  earth  it 
would  be.     I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  grand  moral  reasons 
which  in  addition  to  these  natural  causes  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  urges.      Moral  distinctions  are  God's    only 
distinctions.      No  greatness  of  martial  glory,  of  literary 
genius,    of    philosophical     statesmanship,    of   commercial 
eminence,  constitute  greatness  in  God's  sight ;  but  only 
moral  qualities.     And  you  find  that  God's  special  favour 
to  the  holy  seed  has  availed  to  bring  down  blessings  to 
those  associated  with  them.     For  the  sake  of  Jacob  God 
blessed    Laban ;    for    the    sake    of    Joseph    God    blessed 
Potiphar.      Even   guilty   peoples  have  often  been  spared 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  among  them.     So  God  would 
have    saved    Sodom  for  the  sake  of  ten  righteous  men. 
Finally   the   holy  seed  are   the  intercessors  of  a  nation. 
They  lay  hold  of  God's  strength  in  their  prayers.     They 
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avert  threatened  danger,  they  invoke  lingering  blessing. 
Like  Aaron  with  his  censer  they  stand  in  the  breach  when 
judgment  conies,  and  the  plague  is  stayed.  As  long  as 
Abraham  prayed  for  Sodom  God  made  concessions,  as 
if  he  could  not  resist  the  prayer  of  His  servant.  "  The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much." 
The  guilty  Scottish  queen  said  she  feared  John  Knox's 
prayers  more  than  all  the  armies  of  Elizabeth.  And  when 
all  the  secret  causes  shall  be  revealed  unsuspected  saviours 
of  a  nation  will  often  be  found  in  obscure  places  wielding 
only  a  spiritual  influence.  The  practical  appeal  therefore 
is  necessarily  to  your  individual  minds  and  hearts,- — to 
you  young  men  especially,  who  are  to  constitute  the  nation 
by-and-by,  who  are  to  possess  the  world  in  the  future, 
that  you  individually  have  the  Holy  Spirit  forming  your 
character.  Whatever  your  party  politics,  your  enthusiasm 
for  its  institutions  and  aims,  the  real  power  that  you  will 
exert  is  that  you  will  be  the  strength  of  the  nation  by 
your  piety  or  you  will  diminish  it  by  your  evil.  The  only 
way  effectually  to  serve  your  country  is  to  serve  your  God. 
Let  us  separate  ourselves  from  men  and  measures  that  are 
unrighteous,  and  boldly  avow  ourselves  on  the  Lord's  side, 
and  do  what  is  right  come  what  may.  Let  us  refuse  to 
make  right  and  wrong  mere  matters  of  expediency.  Let 
us  lay  ourselves  out  for  the  diffusion  of  God's  righteous 
ness,  for  the  multiplication  of  holy  men,  men  of  God  from 
their  youth.  Wherever  a  man  is  assailed  by  evil  let  us 
boldly  take  our  place  by  his  side,  let  the  holy  seed  give 
themselves  to  the  winning  of  men  or  seek  to  devise  means 
of  bringing  them  to  a  nobler  manhood.  The  nation  will 
be  stronger,  for  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  If  it  be  righteous  God 
will  be  there  to  stahlish  it.  Happy  is  the  people  that  is  in 
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such  a  case.  Yea,  happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord. 

HYMN. — "  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  " 

BENEDICTION. 

THE  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  May  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
be  with  us  all  evermore.  Amen. 


VI.  A  Unitarian  Estimate  of  Keble. 


A  NEW  book,  "  Christianity  versus  Ecclesiasticism,"  by  a 
Unitarian  minister,  contains  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  Keble.  The  author  was  well  acquainted  with  Keble  and 
his  family,  and  is  able  to  give  some  information  respecting  his 
character  and  habits  of  life  which  may  be  new  even  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  valuable  memoir  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Coleridge.  Our  author  writes  : — 

"  As  I  have  already  said,  I  lived  in  the  same  town  as  Keble, 
and  know  that  he  avoided,  as  he  would  avoid  a  poisonous 
snake,  some  of  the  clergymen  in  the  district  who  held  views 
on  baptism  and  'sacramental  grace'  different  from  his  own.  1 
know  that  it  would  be  '  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness '  to 
say  anything  which  implied  that  the  'saintly  Keble'  could  be  sul 
len  or  morose,  and  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  proclaim 
it.  ...  He  was  ordinarily  as  meek  as  was  becoming  in  a  man  ; 
he  was  tender  as  a  child  in  all  his  family  relations  ;  he  was  very 
benevolent  to  his  parishioners  at  Coin  St.  Aid  win's.  Although 
his  father  was  legally  'vicar,'  yet,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  poet  was  the  vicar  and  pastor  of  the  place  all  the  time 
that  I  knew  him.  His  family  means  enabled  him  to  be  a 
liberal  almoner  of  blankets  and  coals  at  Christmas,  and  he  was 
therefore  held  in  great  reverence  and  esteem  by  the  humble 
villagers  in  that  place  ;  yet  his  excessive  shyness  often  caused 
him  to  be  awkward,  distant,  and  reserved  in  his  personal 
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intercourse  with  them,  and  many  even  of  his  charities  were 
performed  by  deputy.  He  had  real  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
and  respect  for  the  lowly,  but  the  great  seclusion  in  which 
he  had  been  nurtured  from  earliest  childhood,  his  practical 
inexperience  of  '  life '  in  its  various  phases,  his  ignorance  of 
its  necessities  and  business  requirements  often  made  him 
confused  and  embarrassed  in  conversation  and  in  his  private 
ministerial  addresses.  He  was  frequently  glad  under  such 
circumstances  to  fall  back  upon  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  to  'read  the  Offices.'  This  excessive  shyness — 
and  it  was  almost  morbid — even  so  late  as  1833  caused 
him  to  be  very  little  at  Oxford,  where  his  distinction  as 
the  '  boy-Fellow  '  and  '  Professor  of  Poetry  '  had  been 
deservedly  gained.  He  preferred  the  seclusion  of  his  most 
secluded  home  at  Fairford,  and  when  compelled  by  duty  to 
be  in  Oxford  he  sought  not  rooms  in  far-famed  Oriel,  but  in 
a  private  house  in  the  city.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  excessive 
'nervousness/  as  it  is  miscalled,  served  to  heighten  his  reputed 
humility  and  modesty,  humble  and  modest  as  he  certainly 
was.  In  respect  to  my  seeking  for  secondary  causes  to  explain 
many  of  Keble's  qualities,  I  avow  at  once  my  full  belief  in  the 
formative  influences  of  a  man's  environments.  No  nunnery 
was  more  secluded  from  observation  or  more  shut  off  from 
the  power  of  observing  incidents  external  to  itself  than  was 
John  Keble's  birthplace  and  home  at  Fairford.  I  knew  it 
well,  having  lived  in  it  for  several  years,  and  spent  many 
hours  of  reading  in  the  little  room  in  which  a  great  portion 
of  "  The  Christian  Year  "  was  written.  The  house  was  shut  in 
by  a  lofty  wall  from  the  high  road  which  passed  in  front  of  it. 
At  the  outer  side  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  patrimonial 
property  there  were  four  or  five  cottages,  but  these  were 
scarcely  visible  from  the  grounds,  and  their  occupants  could 
not,  even  from  the  upper  windows,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
garden  opposite,  because  of  the  lofty  wall,  high  elms,  and 
other  trees.  In  other  directions  were  fields  and  gardens  only, 
and  Mr.  Keble's  'paddock,'  which  joined  his  garden,  was 
rendered  quite  '  private '  by  walls  and  lofty  trees,  which 
formed  an  oblong  embowered  parade  very  dear  to  the  musing 
poet.  The  approach  to  the  residence  was  at  one  end  of  it, 
and  from  its  own  grounds,  and  no  one  approaching  the  house 
could  see  its  inmates,  except  by  the  rarest  chance,  as  only  one 
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window  at  the  corner  of  the  dining-room  was  visible  in  this 
direction.  The  town  itself  afforded  few,  if  any,  visitors,  for 
'the  vicar  of  Fairford  and  his  parishioner  Mr.  Keble  were  not 
on  cordial  terms  of  friendship.  There  were  very  few  young 
men  of  his  own  status  in  society  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
whom  he  desired  to  associate;  hence  the  shyness,  reserve,  and 
love  of  solitude  which  marked  his  after-career.  When  this 
shyness  was  surmounted  by  personal  intimacy,  he  became 
genial,  pleasant,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  shy  people, 
even  demonstratively  exuberant  with  fun.  In  the  family  of 
a  dear  friend  of  my  own,  I  am  told  that,  when  he  was  young 
and  frequently  visited  them,  after  the  reserve  of  the  few  first 
hours  had  been  melted  away  by  their  geniality,  welcome,  and 
kindness,  he  could,  and  did,  become  very  merry  and  exultant ; 
that  before  he  was  'ordained  '  he  enjoyed  a  dance  with  their 
daughters  very  much  ;  and  afterwards  he  often  displayed 
much  merriment,  was  fond  of  giving  them  grotesque  riddles 
to  solve,  and  was  otherwise  very  diverting.  His  letters  at 
that  period — about  1820-21,  I  think — were  much  appreciated 
by  them,  as  they  abounded  in  humour,  quaint  descriptions, 
and  scraps  of  poetry  ;  while  over  all  was  diffused,  as  it  were, 
a  spirit  of  purity  ;  and  the  peroration  of  each  letter,  if  one 
may  so  describe  it,  almost  invariably  referred  to  high  and  hoi)' 
matters.  His  pathetic  nature  and  reserve  were,  I  think,  in 
tensified  very  much  after  the  death  of  his-  father,  although  he 
had  reached  his  ninetieth  year;  and  among  the  other  influences 
which  helped  to  mould  his  character  were  the  frequent  illnesses 
of  his  sisters,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached  :  one,  Sarah, 
he  lost  early  from  consumption ;  Mary  Ann,  his  favourite 
sister,  the  mo*Cch£erful,  bright,  and  sparkling  of  the  three 
sisters,  died  in  1826." 
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GOD'S  REVELATIONS  TO  MEN.* 

BY    THE    RIGHT    REV.    W.    C.    MAGEE,    D.D.,    BISHOP    OF    PETER 
BOROUGH. 

"  God,  Who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
His  Son,  Whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  Whom  also  He 
made  the  worlds." — HEB.  i.  i,  2. 

THIS  is  a  fitting  text,  brethren,  for  a  Christmas-day  sermon, 
for  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  great  Christmas  sermon 
in  itself.  The  whole  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  might 
be  fitly  described  as  a  sermon  for  Christmas  day.  It  was 
a  discourse  written  to  encourage  the  early  Hebrew  con 
verts  to  Christianity  to  persevere  in  the  new  faith  they 
had  adopted,  and  to  strengthen  them  against  the  tempta 
tion  to  return  to  the  old  faith  and  the  old  system  which 
they  had  left.  And  the  circumstances  you  will  remember 
under  which  it  was  written  were  such  as  greatly  to  need 
such  encouragement  and  exhortation.  The  Christian 
faith  of  these  new  converts  was  in  all  its  externals  a 
painful  and  startling  contrast  to  the  Jewish  system  which 
they  had  passed  from.  The  Jewish  system  still  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  new  Christian  faith  in  all  its  old 
magnificence  and  its  old  stability  and  its  old  claim  upon 

*  Preached  in  the  parish  church,  Peterborough,  on  Christmas 
morning,  1887,  and  specially  reported. 
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their  reverence  as  a  divinely  appointed  and  commanded 
system,  and  over  against  it  stood  the  new  faith  with  its 
apparently  mean  ritual,  with  its  new  observances,  with  no 
traditions  of  antiquity,  no  appeal  to  the  patriotism,  or 
the  national  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  surrounded 
already  by  circumstances  of  danger  that  made  it  safe  to 
apostatise,  and  unsafe  to  remain  faithful — everything  still 
was  for  Judaism,  everything  seemingly  against  Christian 
ity.  Therefore  the  writer  writes  this  epistle  to  show 
these  Hebrew  Christians  that  the  new  kingdom  they  had 
joined  was  an  infinitely  greater  one  than  that  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  belonged ;  that  the  new  faith  had  in 
it  all  the  truth  that  the  old  had,  and  more ;  that  the  old 
was  shadow  and  type  and  the  new  reality.  The  old  had  still 
its  magnificent  temple  upon  earth,  but  the  new  was  the 
temple  not  made  with  hands,  whose  Builder  and  Maker 
was  the  Lord  ;  the  old  had  its  altar  and  its  tabernacle 
still,  but  the  new  had  an  altar  whereof  they  might  not  eat 
and  be  partakers  who  served  the  tabernacle  ;  the  old  had 
the  high-priest  who  entered  within  the  veil  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  but  the  other  had  the  true  High-priest,  Who 
had  passed  through  the  veil  into  the  divine  presence  of 
the  Eternal.  All  in  the  old,  beautiful  as  it  was,  was  a 
cloud  gilt  with  sunlight,  but  the  other  was  the  light,  the 
eternal  light,  itself  which  gilded  the  cloud.  The  one 
was  beautiful,  but  it  was  passing  and  fragmentary;  the 
other  was  eternal,  light  of  light,  the  very  light  of  God 
Himself.  For  this  reason,  brethren,  surely  such  a  passage 
befits  us  on  this  day  in  which  we  assemble  together 
to  celebrate  the  founding  of  this  kingdom,  then  so  new 
and  now  so  old  ;  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  King,  then 
so  little  known  and  despised,  and  now  so  universally 
honoured  and  worshipped  ;  to  thank  God  for  the  posses- 
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sion  of  those  infinite  privileges,  then  so  lightly  estimated, 
now  so  much  better  understood.  All  the  reasons  that  we 
have  for  joining  the  angelic  hosts  and  the  shepherds  in 
the  rejoicings  at  the  Saviour's  birth,  all  these  are,  without 
doubt,  proved  for  us  in  the  epistle  from  which  our  text  is 
taken.  Now,  amongst  these  many  reasons  why  Christians 
should  rejoice  in  and  abide  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  King  that  was  born,  as  it  were,  at  this  day  in  Bethlehem, 
the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  first,  is  that  given  in  our 
text.  There  are  benefits  of  Christ's  cross  and  passion 
that  are  spoken  of  in  other  and  later  parts  of  this  epistle 
which  help  to  make  us  rejoice  in  the  birth  of  Him  Who 
afterwards  died  for  us  and  rose  again  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  benefits  of  Christ's  cross  and  passion 
are  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  are  not  possessed  by 
Christians  as  such  alone  and  distinguished  from  all  others  : 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  cross  and  passion  are  from  the 
beginning.  There  was  not  one  of  the  prophets  and  holy 
men  of  whom  our  text  speaks,  there  was  not  one  of  all 
God's  saints  in  the  past  who  ever  entered  heaven,  or  who 
ever  shall  enter  heaven,  who  did  not  enter  it  and  shall  not 
enter  it  by  virtue  of  the  cross  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Sins  were  forgiven,  saints  were  sanctified,  the  redeemed 
souls  were  received  into  glory  on  the  faith  and  promise 
and  by  virtue  of  Christ's  death  and  blood-shedding  and 
resurrection,  as  they  are  now  on  the  faith  of  the  resur 
rection  that  has  been  accomplished.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  Christians  possess  in  distinction  from  and  in 
superiority  to  the  older  faith,  and  that  is  a  clearer  re 
velation  of  God  in  the  person  of  His  Son.  "  God,  Who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  ways  spake  of  old  to  the 
prophets,  hath  in  these  latter  days  spoken  unto  us  by  a 
Son."  God  revealed  Himself  to  men  of  old  days  in  divers 
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portions  and  successive  measures  of  manifestation  and  reve 
lation,  and  He  revealed  Himself  in  divers  ways,  but  never, 
until  the  day  that  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  did  God  speak 
unto  men  by  His  incarnate  Son.  He  hath  spoken  unto  us, 
— this  is  the  distinctive  glory  of  Christianity, —  He  hath 
spoken  unto  us  in  these  latter  days  by  a  Son.  "No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son  that  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him."  "  He 
that  hath  seen  Me,"  saith  our  Lord,  "  he  that  hath  seen 
Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  The  distinctive  glory,  then,  of 
Christianity,  which  we  celebrate  this  day,  is  a  new,  a 
fuller,  a  clearer  revelation  of  God  to  man,  such  as  man 
never  had  before,  and  that  because  it  is  God  speaking  to 
us  by  a  Son.  Let  us  ponder  for  a  moment  or  two  upon 
this  thought.  God  speaks  to  mankind  by  a  Son,  by  His 
only  begotten  and  eternal  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
gives  men  such  a  revelation  of  Himself  as  they  never  had 
or  could  have  had  before.  Let  us  see  how  this  is. 

Let  us  think  of  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  God 
revealed  Himself  to  men  of  old.  The  first,  the  largest 
written,  if  not  the  fullest  revelation,  was  the  revelation  of 
God  in  His  works  to  all  men.  The  invisible  things  of 
God  are  visible  from  the  first  by  the  things  that  are  visible 
and  made.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork."  Day  unto  day 
utters  this  revelation,  and  night  certifieth  night.  There 
is  no  speech  nor  voice  amongst  them,  and  yet  their  sound 
is  gone  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  world.  The  heaven 
in  its  glory,  the  sun  in  its  magnificence,  the  moon  in  its 
beauty,  the  stars  in  their  brightness,  the  streams  as  they 
flow,  the  tides  as  they  rise  and  fall,  and  the  earth  as  it 
decks  itself  in  spring  and  summer  with  beauty,  and  in 
autumn  with  fruit,  and  clothes  itself  in  winter  with  its 
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sleeping  garment  of  snow,  the  winds  in  their  majesty  and 
their  power,  all  the  glories,  all  the  wonders  of  nature  that 
nature  shows  or  that  science  can  discover,  all  these  things 
tell    us,    "  The    hand    that    made    us    is    divine."       Yes, 
brethren,  much  as  modern  science  may  scoff  at  the  argu 
ment  from  adaptation  and  design  as  proving  the  Creator, 
the  common   mind,   more  logical,  perhaps,  in  ils  natural 
instinct  of  reason  than  men  who  profess  to  be  wiser,  will 
somehow   or   other  never  persuade  itself  that  all  these 
things  made  themselves.      The  heavens  still  declare  the 
glory  of  God,   and    the    firmament    showeth    His  divine 
handiwork.     And  this  is  one  of  the  ways  wherein  God 
hath  spoken  to  the  sons  of  men.     But  what  is  it  that  this 
revelation  tells  us  ?     It  tells  us,  as  we  know  from  His  own 
word ;  it  tells  us  only   His  divine  power  and  Godhead. 
The  revelation  of  nature,  brethren,  is  not  a  moral  revela 
tion.     It  is  not  a  revelation  of  rest  to  the  soul  of  man  and 
the  heart  of  man  :    it  is  a  revelation  that  speaks  to  the 
mind    and    the   intellect    of   man.       But    we    are    moral 
creatures ;  and,  thank  God  for  it,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
worship  power  alone.     Our  soul  and-  our  heart  cry  out  for 
a  living  and  a  loving  God.     There  is  that  in  every  one  of 
us  that  we  feel  to  be  more  precious,  more  glorious  even 
than  all  the  glories  of  nature — it  is  the  mind  and  the  soul 
that  God  has  given  us.     If  we  are  to  worship,  we  are  to 
worship  not    merely  power   and    goodness.     Is    there    a 
manifestation    in   nature,    a    clear    manifestation    of    the 
goodness  of  God  ?     Not  so.     Nature  has  not  been  com 
missioned  to  tell  us  of  an  absolutely  good  and  a  perfect 
loving  God.     The  God  of  nature  is  a  powerful  God ;  and 
if  we  shut  our  eyes   to  all   the    unpleasant  facts  of  the 
universe  we  might — by  looking  only  at  all  that  is  beautiful, 
and    all    that    is    wisely    designed    and    adapted    for   the 
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happiness  of  sentient  creatures — we  might  say,  this  is 
a  perfectly  good  God.  But  we  cannot  do  this.  There 
are  painful,  there  are  hideous  facts  in  the  universe  that 
men  cannot  but  see  from  time  to  time.  The  God  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  peaceful  seasons  is  the  God  of  the  storm 
and  of  the  night ;  the  God  that  gives  us  health  and  joy  and 
strength  is  the  God  that  smites  us  with  pestilence  and  strikes 
us  with  disease ;  the  God  that  set  the  great  mountains, 
as  if  they  were  to  stand  for  ever,  is  the  God  of  the 
volcano  and  of  the  earthquake;  the  God  Who  has 
created  the  smiling  sea,  that  on  days  seems  tranquil  as 
an  infant's  breast,  is  the  same  God  that  sweeps  the 
same  deep  with  the  storm  that  engulfs  a  navy  filled 
with  shrinking  and  trembling  and  perishing  men.  My 
brethren,  the  God  that  made  the  animals  that  seem  to 
rejoice  in  the  happy  joy  of  their  animal  existence,  has 
made  these  creatures  to  live  by  preying  upon  and  de 
vouring  and  agonising  one  another.  No  ;  nature  shows 
us  the  power  of  God,  the  marvellous  power  of  God :  a 
large  portion  of  nature  shows  the  goodness  of  God ; 
but  nature  does  not  reveal  to  us  a  perfectly  loving 
God.  Nature  does  not  reveal  to  us  a  God  of  Whom  we 
can  say,  "  This  God  is  all  goodness  and  all  love,  and  we 
see  it  in  all  His  works."  And  what  was  the  conse 
quence  of  this  revelation  being  thus  imperfect  ?  It  was 
that  man — those  who  looked  upon  the  world  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  picture  it  to  you  to-day — saw  in  it  con 
tradictory  manifestations  as  to  the  moral  tendencies  of 
the  Being  that  had  made  it  and  governed  it ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
God  that  wrought  evil  and  misery  could  not  be  the 
God  that  wrought  joy  and  happiness,  and  they  assigned  it 
to  different  powers  and  elements  in  nature.  They  had 
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their  god  of  health,  and  their  god  of  disease>  the  god 
that  wrought  joy  and  the  god  that  wrought  sorrow ; 
they  had  a  benevolent  deity  and  they  had  a  malevolent 
deity.  Then  as  they  came  to  resembh  the  objects  of 
their  worship,  that  worship  seemed  to  make  them  more 
cruel,  more  lustful,  more  bestial,  more  brutal,  until  they 
worshipped  the  very  creeping  things  of  the  earth,  being 
made  like  unto  the  things  they  worshipped.  So  much, 
therefore,  brethren,  for  one  revelation  of  God  that  in 
divers  measures  and  portions  He  had  given  unto  men. 
But  God  gave  to  men,  brethren,  another  and  a  far 

higher  revelation  of  Himself,  even  a  moral  revelation.    He 
0 

called  together  a  people  out  of  this  pagan  world,  and 
He  gave  them  a  manifestation  of  the  one  true  God. 
He  told  them  that  in  spite  of  all  the  appearances 
there  might  be  in  nature  to  the  contrary,  in  spite  of 
all  the  varieties  of  other  gcds  that  nature  seemed  in 
a  measure  to  have  taught  men,  or  that  men  by  their 
study,  their  mistaken  study  of  nature,  had  learned  to 
worship,  there  was  but  one  God.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  one  God."  He  is  the  Eternal  and  the 
Divine  protest  against  nature-worship,  is  one  God  and 
a  holy  God,  a  perfectly  righteous  God,  Who  will  not 
endure  to  look  upon  iniquity.  "  Be  ye  holy,  even  as  I  am 
holy;"  this  was  the  message  of  God  to  His  chosen  people. 
But  when  they  came  to  study,  and  apply  this  lesson  and 
this  new  measure  of  revelation,  were  there  no  "ifs"  in 
their  way  ?  The  holy  God  is  a  righteous  and  a  just 
God,  governing  men,  they  were  told  to  believe,  right 
eously  and  in  absolute  justice.  What  did  they  see  ? 
Did  they  see  absolute  justice  in  the  apparent  moral 
government  of  this  world  ?  Did  they  see  the  good 
always  happy  ?  Did  they  see  the  wicked  always  un- 
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happy  ?     Did   they   not    see   the  unrighteous   flourishing 
like   a  green   bay  tree  ?     Did  they  not  see  the  righteous 
oppressed    and    suffering  ?      Did  they  they  not  see   the 
gracious    goodness    and    bounty    of    God  falling    alike 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,   and  falling   sometimes  in 
larger    measure    upon    the    unjust  than  upon  the   just  ? 
This   was    a    terrible    difficulty  for    those    who    had    to 
believe  in  a  righteous  God.     Do  you  doubt  this  ?     Read 
the   marvellous   drama  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  the 
righteous  suffering  man  is  driven  by  temptation,  by  trial, 
to  question  the  righteousness  of  the  one  just  and  holy 
God.      In    divers  times,  in    divers  measures,  was  God's 
revelation  advancing    onwards,  but  it    had    not    yet    re 
vealed  to  man  a  perfectly  just,   a  perfectly  loving   God. 
And  there  was  another  revelation  that  these  Jews  had. 
God  spoke  to  them,  not  only  by  the  prophets,  but  with  the 
prophets'  lives.     From  time  to  time  God  raised  up  amidst 
the  lower  moral  level  of  Judaic  life — He  raised  Him  up 
eminently    holy    men,    saints    of    God,   just    men,    holy 
prophets,  who  denounced  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  saints 
who  lived  holy  and  pure  lives  in  their  midst ;   and  men 
might  have  said,  this  at  least  is  the  revelation  of  God's 
righteousness ;  these  men  are  His  true  children ;  God  is  all 
that  these  men  are  ;  let  us  acknowledge  these  as  revelations 
of  His.     But  men,  when  they  came  to  study  these  men's 
lives  closely,  found  out  what  we  find  out  of  the  lives  of  the 
best  of  men,  that  there  are  sad  imperfections,  a  sad  list 
of  errata  in  each  of  these  volumes  into  which  we  think 
we  can  find  written  out  the  life  of  a  perfectly  pure  and 
upright  man.     The  infirmities  of  the  man,  the  passions  of 
the  man,  the  errors  of  poor  fallen  human  nature,  show 
themselves  in  one  after  another  of  these  men,  who  in  their 
measure  and  in  their  degree  are  revelations  of  God  to  men. 
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And  once  more  we  see  the  mirror  in  which  we  see  God 
smeared,  and  stained,  and  cracked,  and  we  say,  Here  may 
be  a  measure,  here  may  be  a  degree  of  the  revelation  of 
God ;  but  it  is  an  imperfect  and  a  broken  one — imperfect 
even  as  regards  its  moral  revelation  of  God ;  so  all  the 
writing  of  the  life,  all  the  manifestation  of  God  in  holy 
men  of  old. 

But    now    in    these    latter   days    there    comes   another 
revelation  of  God,  the  last,  highest,  the  best.     "  In  these 
latter  days  He  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  a  Son,"  by  His 
only  begotten  Son,  by  the  Eternal  Word  Who  made  the 
heavens,   Who  was  from  the  first  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  and  Who,  being  the  brightness  of  His  glory  and 
the  express  image  of  His  person,  manifested  Himself  as 
a  perfect,  undimmed,  unbroken  revelation  of  His   Father. 
"  He  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  a  Son."     And  in  the  Son, 
in  the  life  of  the  Son  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  what  can  be 
elsewhere  not  seen.     We  see  perfect  humanity.     We  see 
the  life  of  the  sinless  One ;  we  see  One  Whom  no  errors 
led  astray,  no  passions  disturbed,  no  infirmities  warped, 
the  perfection  of  His  human  nature  in  all  that  life  of  His 
recorded  in  these  simple,  truthful,  and  graphic  records  of 
the   Gospel.      In    no   part   of  that   life  of  His  has  His 
bitterest  enemy  ever  found  defects  or  sin.     "  Which  of 
you    accuseth    Me  of  sin?"    was   His   challenge   to    His 
enemies  then  as  it  is  now.       The   perfect  righteousness 
of   Christ    reveals    to    us    the    perfect    righteousness    of 
God.      The    doubts   and    difficulties    that    the   revelation, 
or   the   revelation    of   God    in  holy  men  of  old   created, 
seem   to  vanish   away  as  we   look    at    Him.       We    look 
on  the  face  of  nature,  and  we  doubt  whether  God  be  a 
good  God  :  we  look  on  the  face  of  Christ  and  the  mani 
festation  of  God,  and  we  say,  The  Father  of  this  Son  is 
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perfectly  righteous.  Disturbance  there  may  be  in  the  world 
at  present,  evil  and  suffering  there  may  be  in  this  world 
at  present ;  but  He  has  sent  into  this  world  the  Son,  Who 
so  loved  it  that  He  died  for  it ;  and,  looking  on  the  face  of 
that  Son,  and  seeing  in  it  revealed  the  perfect  life  and 
perfect  righteousness  of  the  Father,  and  knowing  that  it 
was  by  this  Son  that  He  made  the  worlds,  we  can  possess 
our  souls  in  patience,  and  wait  the  time  when  all  that  is 
disturbing  and  all  that  is  distressing  in  this  sin-distracted 
and  convulsed  world  of  ours  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  shall  be  revealed, 
the  light  of  which  shall  be  the  light  of  the  Lord  and  of 
the  Lamb.  He  hath  spoken  this  to  us  in  these  latter 
days  by  His  Son.  We  look  upon  the  world  for  proofs  of 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  we  are  still 'distressed 
at  the  apparent  defects  of  government  in  the  world.  We 
see  might  often  triumphing  over  right  still ;  we  see  the 
unrighteous  happy  and  the  righteous  unhappy  ;  we  see 
evil  apparently  unpunished  and  even  rewarded,  and  good 
unrewarded  and  even  suffering ;  and  we  ask,  What  is  to 
become  of  all  this  in  the  end  ?  and  He  tells  us,  "  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  by  a  Son,"  a  Son  Who  took  upon 
Himself  your  human  nature,  Who  subjected  Himself  to 
the  differences  of  your  humanity,  Who  was  born  a  little 
child,  and  grew  up  in  a  human  home  and  lived  amongst 
human  friends  and  companions,  with  all  the  outward 
weaknesses  and  sufferings  of  humanity,  a  Son  Who  was 
put  to  death,  righteousness  by  unrighteousness,  a  Son 
Who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  triumphant  violence,  but  a 
Son  Who,  in  the  very  suffering,  accomplished  the  deliver 
ance  of  the  world  from  violence  and  wrong,  a  Son  Who 
conquered  evil  by  enduring,  a  Son  Who  conquered  death 
by  dying.  Look  upon  Him,  and,  as  you  see  His  death  of 
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suffering  and  then  His  resurrection  of  triumph  and  of 
glory,  believe  that  for  all  humanity — whatever  be  its  present 
suffering,  whatever  be  its  present  wrongs,  whatever  it 
presents  that  seems  to  contradict  the  moral  government  of 
God — believe  that  there  shall  yet  be  a  time  when  a  risen 
and  a  regenerate  and  a  glorified  humanity  shall  present  a 
perfect  image  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  Ah, 
believe  this,  believe,  as  you  look  upon  the  face  of  the  Son 
of  God,  that  the  inequalities,  the  apparent  defects  in  God's 
other  relation  shall  yet  pass  away,  and  that  the  perfect 
relation  of  God  in  His  Son  shall  manifest  itself  yet  in  a 
perfect  world  and  in  a  perfect  humanity.  Wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  Who  is  also  Son  of  God,  and 
these  clouds  that  hide  still  the  face  of  the  Father  shall 
pass  away,  and  you  shall  walk  for  ever  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord.  Yes,  my  brethren,  these  are  the  reasons  why  we 
Christians,  as  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ  this  day,  thank 
God  for  the  fact  that  in  these  latter  days  He  hath  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son.  And,  lastly,  let  us  remember,  that 
not  only  has  He  sent  His  Son  to  reveal  Himself  to  us,  but 
He  has  sent  His  Son  to  communicate  Himself  to  us.  "  I 
in  them  and  Thou  in  Me,"  was  the  great  promise  of  our 
Lord  in  His  last  prayer;  His  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promise  by  which  we  become  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature.  Our  Lord  not  only  came  to  live  amongst  men 
and  to  die  for  men,  but  He  rose  to  heaven  that  He  might 
live  in'  men,  that  He  might  live  in  the  souls  of  His 
righteous  and  suffering  people  here,  that  He  might 
fashion  them  day  after  day  in  His  own  likeness,  making 
them  good  with  His  goodness,  true  with  His  truthfulness, 
pure  with  His  purity,  holy  with  His  holiness.  In  all 
the  training  and  discipline  of  His  people,  Christ  is 
ever  giving  Himself,  His  own  nature,  the  Son's  nature, 
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the  Divine  Son's  nature,  to  His  people.  God,  in  these 
latter  days,  hath  not  only  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son, 
but  He  hath  given  the  Son  not  only  to  die  for  us,  but 
to  live  with  us,  to  live  in  us,  to  make  us  like  Himself. 
"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know 
that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  Yet,  brethren,  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  all  through  the 
ages,  since  He' was  born  in  Bethlehem,  it  is  when  Christ 
is  born  in  the  human  soul  there  is  joy.  There  was 
joy  when  the  heavenly  host  were  suddenly  with  the 
shepherds  singing,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  at  the 
birth  of  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem,  and  there  is  a  joy  in 
the  heavenly  host  above  when  the  angels  of  God  sing 
praises  and  anthems  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  as 
Christ  is  born  in  the  penitent  soul,  as  Christ  lives  and 
grows  in  the  heart  as  the  daily  sanctifying  Saviour,  as, 
amid  the  temptations  of  life,  a  soul  reproduces  something, 
however  little  and  imperfect  it  may  be,  of  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  Son,  Christ  lives  and  grows  to  man's  stature 
among  the  sons  of  men.  God  thus  speaks  to  us  by  His 
Son.  God  thus  reveals  His  Son  in  us.  Wherefore  we 
thank  God,  when  we  pour  out  our  hymns  of  praise  and 
thankfulness  on  this  Christmas  day,  because,  "in  these 
latter  days,  He  hath  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son." 
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"  Yea,  in  the  way  of  Thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  Thee  ; 
the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  Thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  Thee. 
With  my  soul  have  I  desired  Thee  in  the  night  ;  yea,  with  my  spirit  within 
me  will  I  seek  Thee  early." — ISA.  xxvi.  8,  9. 

IT  is  something  when  a  man  knows  that  there  is  a  God. 
Behind  the  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  many  men  shield 
themselves,  and  permit  themselves  to  indulge  in  iniquities 
which  they  might  be  ashamed  of  if  they  did  not  make  a 
cloak  of  their  atheism.  I  would  have  no  man  live  with  a 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  God.  It  cannot  help  him  to  live 
better :  it  may  cause  him  to  live  much  worse.  It  is  cus 
tomary  to  say  of  criminals,  "  Not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes."  There  is  a  fear  of  God  which  though 
it  be  of  the  spirit  of  bondage  is,  nevertheless,  salutary,  and 
works  well  for  the  common  weal.  There  are  men,  doubt 
less,  who  are  restrained  from  excess  of  iniquity  by  the 
belief  that  God  hath  judgments  with  which  He  can 
overthrow  them,  and  that  at  the  end  they  will  have  to 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  It  will  be  a 
sad  day  for  this  world  when  that  fear  ceases  to  operate 
upon  men.  But,  beloved,  it  is  something  infinitely  higher, 
and  pertaining  to  quite  a  different  sphere  when  a  man 
comes  to  know  God,  when  it  is  not  a  belief  in  His  exist 
ence  merely,  but  a  distinct  consciousness  of  it,  when  we 
speak  of  God  not  as  of  some  personage  far  away,  but  can 
speak  of  Him  as  One  Whom  we  know,  Who  has  been  a 
friend  to  us,  Who  has  even  communed  with  us  as  a  man 
speaketh  with  his  friend.  Some  of  you  cannot  possibly 

*  Specially  reported. 
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reach  to  that  point  as  you  are,  for  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
only  spiritual  minds  can  discern  Him,  and  as  yet  you  are 
not  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  You  are  still,  some 
here  present  are  still,  carnally  minded,  and  the  carnal  mind 
cannot  perceive  spiritual  things,  and  least  of  all  can  it  per 
ceive  the  highest  spiritual  object,  the  ever-blessed  God. 
"  Ye  must  be  born  again."  Except  a  man  be  born  again 
from  above,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  may 
set  it  out  before  your  eyes  in  clearest  light,  but  it  is  not 
light  that  the  blind  man  wants  but  eyes,  and  eyes  must  be 
given  you.  There  is  One  Who  has  come  on  purpose  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  if  your  eyes  are  opened 
then  shall  you  see  God  and  begin  to  know  Him.  This 
makes  a  great  difference  between  those  who  know  God  and 
those  who  do  not  know  Him.  This  is  produced  by  a 
wondrous  change  called  regeneration,  in.  the  which  darkness 
passes  away  and  the  true  light  dawns  upon  the  spirit. 
Now  to-night  I  shall  first  have  to  say  that  there  is  in  the 
people  of  God  a  principle  of  communion  with  God.  This 
is  clear  enough  from  the  text  if  you  take  its  sense.  Then, 
secondly,  this  principle  of  communion  with  God  shows 
itself  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  we  wait  for  it,  at 
other  times  we  desire — desire  His  name  and  the  remem 
brance  of  Him,  and  sometimes  we  seek  Him,  seek  Him 
early.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  communion  breaking  in 
different  forms.  And  my  third  head  will  be,  that  in  this 
communion  of  His  people  with  Himself  God  takes 
pleasure.  To  begin  with,  that  there  is  in  the  people  of 
God  a  principle  of  communion  with  God.  This  is  where 
their  spiritual  life  begins.  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,"  was  the  token  of  the  prodigal  when  he  was  really 
restored.  When  he  joined  himself  unto  a  citizen  and 
began  to  work  for  his  recovery  it  was  a  good  sign,  but  he 
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did  not  begin  to  live  spiritually  then.  It  was  when  he 
remembered  his  father,  and  the  cry  of  his  spirit  was  "  I 
will  arise  and  go  unto  my  father,"  it  was  then  that  the 
great  work  was  begun  in  his  soul.  Beloved,  if  any  of  you 
are  seeking  after  righteousness  by  your  own  works  or 
prayers,  I  do  not  know  that  this  may  be  a  token  of  the  new 
life.  It  may  be  so  ;  in  darkly  seeking  after  God  you  may 
find  Him  there,  but  when  there  rises  in  your  spirit  this 
thought,  "  I  must  find  God,  I  must  get  at  God,  I  must 
confess  my  sin  unto  the .  Lord,  I  must  lay  myself  at  the 
Lord's  feet,  I  must  come  to  Him  " — well,  do  not  we  hope 
the  best  things  of  you  ?  As  long  as  you  are  satisfied  with 
ministers  and  priests  and  books  and  prayers  and  all  that 
you  can  do,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  mere  shell,  but  when 
there  awakens  in  your  spirit  the  desire,  "It  is  God  whom 
I  have  offended,  before  God  will  I  make  my  confession  " — it 
is  when  there  is  in  your  spirit  this  resolve,  "  I  will  seek 
His  face  until  He  turns  to  me  in  love  and  accepts  me  as 
His  child,"  that  is  where  spiritual  life  begins.  Your  first 
dealings  with  God  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  all 
the  outward  form  of  religion  whatever  that  may  be.  I  am 
not  judging  one  form  more  than  another.  You  are  content 
with  the  intervals,  but  of  close  grips  with  God  and  hum 
bling  yourself  before  Him  you  know  not  as  yet  what  the 
spiritual  life  means.  And  this  is  where  the  love  -of  the 
true  Christain  grows  and  makes  advance.  We  behold 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
gives  us  hope,  that  gives  us  peace,  that  gives  us  rest,  and 
in  proportion  as  we  know  more  of  God,  as  He  reveals 
Himself  in  the  person  of  His  dear  Son,  our  graces  grow. 
Faith  has  for  its  meat  the  knowledge  of  God;  knowing 
Him  and  His  promises  we  come  to  rest  in  Him  more 
fully.  Ignorance  is  the  enemy  of  faith,  but  a  knowledge 
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of  God  greatly  strengthens  and  increases  our  confidence 
in  Him.  You  do  not  grow  in  grace,  my  brother,  by  listening 
to  fine  oratory,  even  though  it  be  of  a  sacred  kind.  The 
real  growth  comes  to  you  when  the  Holy  Ghost  deals 
with  you.  It  is  not  when  you  have  been  so  many  minutes 
on  your  knees,  or  have  read  so  many  chapters,  that  you 
necessarily  grow  ;  but  it  is  when  you  have  spoken  to  God, 
and  God  has  spoken  with  you,  for  He  Who  is  the  Alpha  of 
your  spiritual  life  is  all  the  letters  of  it  right  up  to  the 
Omega.  That  is  the  strong  man  who  lives  near  to  God  ; 
that  is  the  strong  man  who  can  do  anything,  who 
throws  himself  back  upon  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Most 
High.  Trust  in  anything  else  and  you  will  dwindle,  but 
rest  on  God,  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Divine 
Invisible,  and  let  your  only  Rock  and  Refuge  be  His  throne, 
and  you  will  go  from  strength  to  strength  by  the  power 
that  shall  indwell  in  you,  the  power  of  God  Himself  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Oh,  dear  friends,  do  you  know  anything 
about  this  ?  If  you  do  not,  I  pray  that  you  may.  Here 
you  begin — you  begin  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  this 
is  how  you  go  on — you  go  on  ever  keeping  in  touch  with 
Him,  waiting  upon  Him,  seeking  Him;  and,  beloved  friends, 
it  becomes  to  the  believer  the  tenor  of  His  life  to  please 
God.  That  is  a  beautiful  testimony  concerning  Enoch, 
before  his  translation,  that  he  pleased  God.  There  are 
some  here  who  have  not  even  thought  of  doing  such  a 
thing  as  this,  and  there  are  some  here  who  have  thought 
of  it,  who  have  perhaps  not  yet  reached  it ;  but  what  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  brought  so  to  trust  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  so  to  seek  the  glory  of  the  Saviour, 
and  so  to  yield  his  will  to  God's,  and  so  to  feel  that  God 
is  his  all  in  all  that  he  comes  to  please  God.  You  know 
what  it  is  to  be  pleased  with  your  child  and  with  what  he 
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has  done.  It  is  not  perfect  from  your  standpoint.  You  can 
see  many  imperfections,  but  still  it  is  perfect  coming  from  a 
child.  He  has  done  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  it  is  perfectly 
acceptable  with  you,  and  you  are  pleased  with  it.  Now  that 
should  be  the  tenor — is  the  tenor  of  the  life  of  every  man 
who  has  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  by  the 
work  of  God.  Jesus  could  say,  "  I  do  always  those  things 
which  please  Him ; "  and  in  proportion  as  we  grow  like 
Jesus,  that  becomes  a  true  description  of  our  lives.  "I  do 
that  which  pleases  God."  What  a  difference  there  is 
between  that  man  and  an  ungodly  man  !  The  ungodly 
man  does  what  pleases  himself,  or  what  pleases  his  wife, 
or  what  will  please  his  neighbours,  but  the  Christian  man, 
although  he  is  willing  to  please  his  neighbours  for  good  to 
edification,  yet  aims  at  this,  not  to  please  man  but  to  please 
God.  And  this  makes  his  life  all  different  from  the  life  of 
the  man  who  has  not  God  in  his  thoughts.  And  again, 
beloved,  this  becomes  the  very  flower  of  our  lives,  this 
principle  of  communion  with  God.  When  are  we  happiest  ? 
Come,  there  is  no  question  here,  for  the  Christian  knows 
that  he  is  happiest  when  he  is  close  to  God.  We  enjoy, 
for  the  most  part,  I  hope,  communion  with  God,  so  that 
our  peace  is  like  a  river.  But  there  are  times  when  we 
get  nearer  to  God.  Then  we  have  our  Tabors  and 
our  transfigurations.  We  sometimes  say,  "Whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell ;  God  knoweth  ;•" 
and  we  ourselves  then  know  nothing  else  but  God. 
We  seem  rapt  in  Him.  I  am  speaking  no  mysticism, 
although  it  does  happen  that  among  the  mystical  writers 
this  is  most  spoken  of;  but  this  is  a  joy  which  belongs 
to  all  believers  when  they  enter  into  the  holy  place 
of  the  Most  High  and  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty.  This  then,  I  say,  this  is  the  very  flower 
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of  our  life.  The  Christian  is  not  at  his  best  when  he  is 
healthiest,  or  when  he  is  wealthiest,  or  when  he  has  been 
successful,  or  when  he  has  had  the  praise  of  men ;  but 
this  is  the  day  in  which  he  pours  out  his  perfume,  in 
vhich  the  flower  has  come  to  the  climax  of  its  beauty. 
Now  is  his  life  right,  when  he  is  drinking  in  that  loving 
kindness  of  God  which  is  better  than  life  itself.  As  the 
worldling  finds  his  climax  here  and  there,  the  Christian 
finds  the  summit  of  his  joy  in  his  fellowship  with  his  God. 
I  will  not  leave  this  point  until  I  have  said  one  other  thing. 
This  is  the  hunger  and  this  is  the  thirst  of  the  Christian, 
My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God. 

Like  as  the  hart  for  water-brooks 

In  thirst  doth  pant  and  bray  ; 
So  pants  my  longing  soul,  O  God, 

That  come  to  Thee  I  may. 

My  soul  for  God,  the  living  God, 

Doth  thirst :  when  shall  I  near 
Unto  Thy  countenance  approach, 

And  in  God's  sight  appear  ? 

To  get  near  to  God  is  the  great  passion  of  our  spirit. 
To  accomplish  it  to  the  full  we  would  beard  death  in 
his  own  den.  I  must  use  the  extravagant  language 
of  Rutherford,  when  he  declared  that  if  God  were  on 
the  other  side,  he  would  swim  through  seven  hells  to 
reach  Him,  for  nothing  can  keep  back  the  impetuosity 
of  a  heart  that  is  on  flame  with  love  to  God  and  feels 
all  its  heaven  lies  there.  Now,  dear  friends,  if  we  are 
conscious  that  this  is  true,  that  there  is  a  consciousness 
of  fellowship  with  God,  this  proves  that  there  has  been  a 
Divine  renewal  wrought  in  us.  It  was  not  so  once.  It 
was  very  much  otherwise.  If  the  news  had  been  proclaimed 
anywhere  that  God  was  dead,  some  of  you  would  have  been 
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very  happy  to  hear  it.     You  would  be  no  more  worried 

with  any  thoughts  of  eternity  and  judgment,  but  now,  oh 

what  an  awful  thing  it  would   be   to  you  if  even  for  a 

moment  you  indulged  in  the  thought  that  there  was  a  God, 

you  would  have  lost  everything,  all  would  have  vanished 

in    a   moment.     Then    what   a  change   is  this,   a  radical 

change,    one    which  only    could    have    been    wrought   by 

supernatural  power,  as  great  a  change  as  when  the  dead 

rise  from  their  corruption,  and  come  forth  into  newness  of 

life.     This  proves  your  sonship,   too ;  for  no  man  crieth 

after  God,  and  longeth  for  fellowship  with  Him,  except  it 

be  upon  the  principle  of  Abba,  Father.     Slaves  do  not 

crave  for  their  master.     It  is    sons   that  long   for   their 

father.     You  are  a  true  son  if  you    are  hungering  and 

thirsting  after  God.     This  proves  your  holiness,  too,  in  a 

measure,  for  light  will  lead  to  light ;  and  if  your  heart  pants 

for  God  you  have  been  made  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature, 

so  far  that  you  are  now  striving  after  holiness,  or  else  I 

am  sure  you  would  not  be  seeking  after  God.     Hearts  full 

of  rebellion  fly  off  from  God,  but  a  holy  spirit  longs  for 

a  holy  God.     This  is-  clear  proof  that  you  are  spiritual. 

You  must  have  received  the  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 

you  have  passed  into   the  higher  life,  you  have  become  a 

spiritual  man  by  the  new  birth.     Else  you  would  not  long 

after    this    spiritual    God.     And    this    proves    too    your 

heavenly  happiness,  for  that  same  desire  which  draws  you 

to  God    is    drawing   you    to    heaven.     What  is   this  but 

being  with  God  ?  and   He  that  indeed  is  drawing  you 

with  the  cords  of  love  and  the  bonds  of  a  man  is  by  that 

very   deed    drawing   you    towards    the    place    where    He 

reveals  His  face,  and  He  is  making  you  fit  for  that  beatific 

vision  which  shall  be  your  everlasting  felicity. 

Secondly,  and  I  must  be  brief  on  many  points  here, 
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this  principle  displays  itself,  and  works  in  various  ways. 
Begin  the  text — "  In  the  way  of  Thy  judgments,  O  Lord, 
have  we  waited  for  Thee."  We  are  longing  for  Him,  and 
it  is  dark'and  cloudy,  what  do  we  do  ?  We  wait  for  Him. 
Instead  of  impatiently  quarrelling  with  His  dispensation, 
which  would  be  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  from  Him,  we  stand 
still  that  we  may  see  the  salvation  of  God.  We  have  come 
to  our  Red  Sea,  and  we  can  go  no  further,  and  now  our 
love  to  God,  our  fellowship  with  God,  makes  us  just  abide 
where  we  are  until  He  says,  "  Go  forth ; "  and  then  we 
go  through  the  sea  dryshod.  Waiting  is  often  a  very 
heavenly  thing.  You  will  find  it  difficult.  He  that 
doubts  hurries  and  worries,  but  "he  that  believeth  doth 
not  make  haste."  With  a  godly  fear  he  waiteth.  "  My  soul, 
wait  thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  Him." 
This  waiting  is  expectation.  It  is,  I  cannot,  see  it,  I  shall 
see  it ;  I  do  not  yet  perceive  my  deliverance,  but  I  shall 
be  delivered;  I  do  not  know  how  bread  shall  be  given 
me,  but  I  shall  have  it ;  if  He  sends  rain,  or  if  He  rends 
heaven  itself  in  twain,  I  shall  have  His  promises  fulfilled, 
and  I  will  wait  His  time.  This  patient  waiting  upon  God 
is  one  of  the  blessed  displays  of  a  spirit  that  is  at  perfect 
peace  with  God  and  longs  to  keep  in  fellowship  with  Him. 
"  Yea,"  says  the  text,  "  in  the  way  of  Thy  judgments  have 
we  waited  for  Thee."  Now,  sometimes  a  way  not  of  His 
judgments  may  miss  the  appointed  way.  I  believe  God's 
people  love  prayer,  because  it  is  one  of  the  ways  with  which 
God  meets  with  them  ;  and  you  love  the  house  of  prayer  and 
the  hearing  of  the  Gospel,  because  it  is  in  the  Gospel  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  that  God  has  often  met  with  you. 
Oh,  we  have  had  happy  times  here,  Sabbath  days,  and  on 
these  little  Sabbaths  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  as  I  often 
call  these  Thursday  nights,  the  Lord  has  manifested  Him- 
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self  to  us  as  He  doth  not  unto  the  world.     And  we  have 
waited  for  Him   expecting  to   meet   Him  in  other  ways. 
These  believers  in  the  olden  times  waited  upon  God  in  the 
way  of  His  judgments.     Perhaps  the  husband  was  dead, 
or  the  child  was  dead  ;  or  perhaps  the  judgments  were  of 
another  kind — famine,  desolated  land,  the  water  was  dried 
up,  the  enemies  were  all  over  the  land  with  their  sword 
and  their  bow,  and  blood  flowed  freely.     God's  servants  in 
those  days  waited  for  God,  they  just  expected  that  then  He 
would  come  and  display  Himself  in  some  unusual  manner. 
Whenever  thou  hast  a  great  trouble  expect  a  great  mercy. 
"  In  the  way  of  Thy  judgments  have  we  waited  for  Thee." 
And  sometimes  the  Lord  comes  with  spiritual  judgments 
to  His  people  till  He  blights  and  blasts  and  withers  all 
their  hopes  and  they  are  ready  to  despair.     But  they  must 
not  despair.     "  When  Thou  hast  stricken  me,  when  Thou 
hast  slain  me,  then  come  and  fulfil  Thy  word :   Thy  dead 
men  shall  live."      You  know  how  hypocrites  do  ;  they  wait 
upon  God  cap  in  hand  while  His  service  pays  them,  but  as 
soon  as  ever  the  Lord  begins  to  try  them,  or  somebody 
laughs  at  them,  or  religion  seems  to  hinder  business,  they 
give  it  up.     He  is  a  true  man  of  whom  it  can  be  said.  "  In 
the  way  of  Thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  have  we  waited   for 
Thee."     The  true  believer  follows  God  when  he  seems  to 
get  nothing  by  it,  when  he  appears  to  be  the  loser,  for  he 
loveth  not  God  with  a  cupboard  love,  but  with  a  child's 
love,  which  saith,  "  Though  He  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in 
Him  "  and  will  not  leave  Him.      This  communion  leads 
to  waiting.       Sometimes  we  feel    we    cannot   get    so    fer 
as  that,  and  then  it  gets   to  desiring.     "The  desire  of 
my    soul    is    to  Thy    name."      We    desire    to    know  the 
character  of  God  which  is  set  forth  in  His  name,  we  desire 
to  have  it,  and  to  reflect  that  character  in  our  own  lives. 
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We  desire  to  see  Him  glorified.  Our  heart  is  glad  when 
Christ  is  glorified,  our  spirit  is  sad  when  He  is  dishonoured. 
Surely  this  means  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  Word  of  God 
is  God's  name  writ  large,  and  we  have  a  desire  towards 
God's  Word.  O  beloved,  the  longer  one  lives  upon  God's 
Word,  the  more  he  feels  he  cannot  endure  anything  which 
is  other  than  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  best  words  of  man  and  the  very  smallest 
word  of  God,  if  such  there  be.  When  a  man  gets  to  feed 
upon  the  Word  of  God  all  the  rest  is  bones,  and  he  lets 
the  dogs  have  them.  But  as  for  himself  he  wants  spiritual 
meat,  and  of  course  it  can  be  said,  "  Thy  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  Thy  blood  is  drink  indeed,"  and  we  must  have 
them.  "Our  desire  is  to  Thy  name."  Cannot  you  say 
that  to-night  you  desire  to  know  the  character  of  God 
and  reflect  it,  you  desire  to  spread  the  glory  of  God,  you 
desire  to  feed  upon  the  Word  of  God,  your  desire  is  to 
His  Name  ?  And  once  more,  your  desire  is  the  remem 
brance  of  Him.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a  memory  that  was 
so  narrow  that  it  would  only  hold  the  things  of-God.  Do 
not  you  sometimes  find  if  you  hear  a  bad  thing  that  it 
sticks  in  your  memory  ?  Oh,  what  an  abominable  memory 
that  is  which  lays  hold  of  all  the  drift  of  Sodom  and 
cannot  get  rid  of  it,  while  the  timbers  that  come  floating 
down  from  Lebanon  are  often  allowed  to  go  by  !  We  let 
them  slip.  But  our  desire  is  to  the  remembrance  of  God. 
Oh,  that  I  could  always  remember  it,  when  I  wake  until 
I  sleep,  and  in  my  dreams  remember  Him,  and  if  I  wake 
be  still  with  Him.  This  is  what  we  want.  I  am  keeping 
to  this  subject.  Our  fellowship  with  God  is  such  that 
when  we  do  not  always  remember  Him  yet  still  our  desire 
is  towards  the  remembrance  of  Him,  and  we  desire  to  see 
repeated  what  we  remember  of  Him.  If  He  has  drawn  a 
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thousand  times  we  desire  that  He  would  draw  again,  and 
our  great  cry  is  in  the  Church,  "Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake, 
awake,"  as  in  the  ancient  days.  Our  desire  runs  with  the 
memory  of  Him  that  we  might  see  Him  there  as  we  have 
seen  Him  in  the  sanctuary,  see  Him  as  when  He  showed 
Himself  great  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people. 

Oh,  that  Thou  wouldst  the  heavens  rend, 

In  majesty  come  down  ; 
Stretch  out  Thine  arm  omnipotent, 

And  vindicate  Thine  Own. 

He  can  do  it  and  He  will  do  it.  This  is  the  desire  of 
His  people — "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  we  beseech 
Thee."  Then  again  notice  that  this  principle  of  com 
munion  shows  itself  in  this  way — in  a  personal  yearning. 
Do  you  notice  the  eighth  verse  is  in  the  plural,  and  the 
ninth  in  the  singular  ?  "  Yea,  in  the  way  of  Thy  judg 
ments,  O  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  Thee ;  the  desire  of 
our  soul  is  to  Thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  Thee. 
With  my  soul  have  I  desired  Thee  in  the  night ;  yea,  with 
my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  Thee  early."  Oh,  brethren, 
this  personal  desire  of  the  believer  after  God  is  another  form 
of  communion.  Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  we  were  in  the 
night  all  alone,  and  there  is  nobody  to  speak  with  us  or 
to  speak  for  us.  Then,  what  a  blessing  it  is  when  we  can 
say,  "  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  Thee  in  the  night." 
Then  have  I  wanted  nobody  else  to  make  my  day,  no 
other  candle  for  my  dark  chambers  but  Thyself  and  Thy 
Divine  presence.  That  desire  of  my  soul — "With  desire 
of  my  soul  I  desire  Thee  in  the  night " — I  will  not  dwell 
upon  it  because  I  think  many  of  you  can  say  it  is  so.  It 
has  been  very  dark  with  you.  You  have  had  a  world  of 
inward  trouble,  but  still  above  it  all  there  has  been  this 
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desire  after  God.     You  could  not  do  without  Him  you  said. 
Ah,  well,  it  may  all  go — 

If  Thou  shouldst  take  them  all  away, 
Yet  will  not  I  repine — 

if  Thou  but  come  to  me.  This  principle  of  communion 
takes  one  other  form,  that  of  personal  seeking.  "  Yea, 
with  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  Thee,"  seek  Thee  early, 
seek  Thee  with  my  spirit,  not  with  lip  service  or  with  head 
service  but  with  heart  service,  "with  my  spirit  within  me." 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  indoors,  brethren,  and 
there  are  some  that  are  so  busy  outside  that  they  do  not 
have  anything  inside.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  the  soul  in  its 
inward  parts  is  all  alive  with  an  intense  seeking  after  God. 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  Thee,"  and  notice, 
"  I  will  seek  Thee  early."  "  I  will  be  up  betimes,  I  will 
waste  not  a  moment,  I  will  not  delay,  I  will  seek  Thee  and 
I  will  seek  Thee  now."  I  have  a  wish  springing  up  in  my 
heart  that  some  here  present  would  begin  to  seek  the 
Lord  to-night,  and  if  any  of  you  have  sought  Him  and 
have  known  Him  and  have  lost  communion  with  Him, 
seek  that  communion  to-night.  Do  not  think  it  will  take 
weeks  for  you  to  get  back  where  you  were.  Conversion 
may  take  place  in  a  second  of  time,  and  so  may  restoration. 
It  is  not  always  so.  It  may  be  a  long  process.  I  think 
some  of  us  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel  as  dull  and 
stupid  as  an  ass,  and  we  have  been  alone,  and  suddenly  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  visited  us,  and  we  have  taken  the  wings 
of  eagles,  and  we  have  been  up  and  away  and  wondered 
what  has  happened  to  us.  Listen  to  this  text  now  and 
see  how  short  a  business  it  is :  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock  ;  if  any  man  open  to  me  " — ah,  it  does  not 
take  long  to  open  a  door.  He  does  not  say,  "  If  anybody 
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sweeps  the  house  and  gets  the  breakfast  ready  and 
prepares  anything."  No.  "  If  any  man  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  and  sup  with  him."  Dear  heart,  thou  knowest 
His  voice,  the  very  sound  of  His  fingers  on  the  door. 
Open  to  Him.  "  Come  in,  my  Lord,  if  I  have  ever  kept 
Thee  out.  Thy  head  is  wet  with  dew,  and  Thy  locks 
with  the  drops  of  the  night.  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  of  Thee.  Come  in,  I  beseech  Thee,  and  sup  with 
me,  that  I  may  sup  with  Thee."  It  can  soon  be  done,  and 
I  pray  it  may  be.  Somebody  says,  "  Yet  I  have  been 
praying  the  Lord  to  come  to  me,  and  I  have  not  had  His 
company  all  at  once."  How  did  you  expect  Him  to  come? 
"  I  thought  I  should  be  made  glad,"  says  one.  But  the 
Lord  sometimes  comes  to  His  people  and  humbles  them, 
and  when  your  soul  is  humbled  with  the  dust  it  may  be 
certain  that  the  Lord  is  with  you,  quite  as  certain  as  if 
you  are  full  of  joy.  Sometimes  He  comes  with  a  spirit  of 
chastisement  and  rebuke.  Well,  do  not  pick  and  choose. 
As  long  as  He  comes  He  will  bless  you. 

I  was  to  have  said  in  the  last  place,  this  principle  of 
communion  with  God  shows  itself  in  different  ways.  So, 
just  notice,  the  last  verse  but  one  of  this  chapter  shows 
how  the  Lord  loves  the  fellowship  of  His  people.  He 
invites  them  to  it — "  Come,  My  people."  He  points  out 
the  way — •"  Enter  thou  into  thy  chambers  and  shut  thy 
doors  about  thee."  Then  He  provides  for  it,  He  provides 
a  hiding  place,  and  He  Himself  comes  to  meet  us. 
"  Come,  My  people,  unto  thy  chambers."  I  invite  you, 
beloved,  to-night,  as  soon  as  ever  you  can,  to  have  a 
special  season  given  up  to  nothing  else  but  fellowship 
with  God,  that  you  may  begin  again,  a  fellowship  that 
afterwards  shall  not  easily  be  broken.  Pray.  If  you  feel 
you  cannot  pray,  read.  Get  into  conversation  with  Him 
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somehow.  Hear  what  God  says.  Read  a  passage, 
then  pray.  If  you  cannot  pray,  praise.  Say  something 
to  Him,  and  then  read  again.  Let  Him  speak  to  you. 
Come  not  away  until  He  has  spoken  to  you,  and  you 
have  spoken  to  Him  very  distinctly,  and  let  this  be  the 
burden  of  your  prayer  :  "  Lord,  I  want  to  come  to  Thee, 
I  want,  through  Jesus  Christ,  my  Mediator,  to  have  fellow 
ship  with  Thee,  and  to  abide  with  Him  in  nearness  to 
Thee."  May  the  Lord  help  you  in  this,  for  there  is  no  life 
like  that.  I  wish  I  could  invite  all  here  present  to  such  a 
life  as  that,  but  there  is  a  previous  step.  As  I  have  told  you, 
there  must  be  that  new  birth,  there  must  be  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  the  Gospel  which  we  have 
to  preach  to  you  :  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,"  and  then  thou  shalt  know  that  there 
is  a  God,  then  thou  shalt  have  fellowship  with  God,  and 
then  thy  life  shall  be  like  the  life  of  those  in  heaven,  who 
behold  His  face  and  serve  Him.  May  the  Lord  bless 
these  words  to  us,  for  Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 


II.     Outlines   on    Texts  for   the 
Church's     Year. 

fjfn 

QUINQUAGESIMA    SUNDAY. 

(From  the  Epistle, .) 
THE    HEREAFTER. 

"  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity."—!  COR.  xiii.  13. 

Introduction. — Paul  stood  second  to  none  of  all  the  inspired 
teachers  in  the  range  of  knowledge  which  he  possessed.     He  has 
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left  more  instruction  than  either  Peter  or  John — certainly  more 
than  James  and  the  others.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  thought 
he  knew  so  little. 

I.  In  this  chapter  the  apostle  was  setting  over  against  the  con 
flicts,  the  ambitions,  the  desires  of  men  for  the  gifts  of  tongues, 
miracles,  prophecies,  the  fact  that  spiritual  gifts — those  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  one's  experience — were  more  de 
sirable  than  these  special  and  ministerial  gifts.  He  magnifies 
and  glorifies  the  value  and  authority  of  love.  "  Love  never 
faileth."  Love  is  not  local  nor  transient.  It  is  everlasting. 

"Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three."  There  is  the 
luminous  path  along  which  humanity  is  to  move  after  death,  and 
through  the  eternal  cycles. 

(1)  What  then  is  faith?    That  word  is  defined  in  Hebrews  as 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."    That  whole  range  of  knowledge  which  a  man  can  see,  or 
hear,  or  handle — all  scientific  material  knowledge — lies  below  the 
sphere  of  faith.    As  the  mind  is  developed,  it  becomes  competent 
to  form  larger  and  larger  conceptions  of  things  which  exist  only 
to  the  thoughts.     And  this  power,  being  generic,  is  faith.     It  is 
that  action  of  the  mind  which  takes  in  things  that  the  senses  do 
not  take  in — the  truths  that  lie  above  them.     All  things  which 
belong  to  this  world  are  partial,  local,  temporary,  and  they  stop 
short  of  the  other  life.     But  there  are  some  things  which  do  not 
stop,  which  go  on  ;  and  among  them  is  faith — the  higher  part  of 
man's  nature,  the  superior  part  of  his  endowment  goes  on. 

(2)  "  Now  abideth  hope."    Hope  is  not  to  be  limited  to  our  very 
partial  use  of  that  term.     There  is  to  be  something  beyond  mere 
faith.     There  is  to  be  a  growing  spirit,  there  is  to  be  such  a 
thing  as  aspiration.     All  that  which  leads  a  man  to  go  on  and 
up,  developing  towards  things  better,  I  think  is  included  in  this 
term  ho-fie — courageous,  cheerful,  animating  hope — that  is  to  go 
on  for  ever. 

(3)  One  thing  more,  love.    All  that  impulse  by  which  the  music 
of  gladness  is  rung  out  in  created  things,  as  if  everything  were 
a  harp,  and  lived  only  to  give  forth  from  itself  sweet  sounds  of 
music  for  others  ;  all  that  part  of  human  nature  which  is  purest 
and  best,  and  which  leads  them  to  give  and  give  for  ever — that 
abides. 

Says  the  apostle,  "There  are  three  things  in  which  our  future 
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manhood  is  going  to  stand.     It  is  going  to  be  developed  along 
the  line  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

II.  "  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  love  " — that  toward  which  the 
others  both  tend.  If,  now,  you  put  all  this  together,  you  will  see 
that  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles  throws  no  discouragement  upon 
our  faith  of  the  future  life.  But  he  does  teach  us  that  all  the 
minute  details  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  There  is 
not  a  word  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  to  the  end  that  can 
tell  you  definitely  where  heaven  is,  and  what  it  is. 

If  you  ask  why  God  did  not  reveal  more  to  us  respecting  the 
hereafter,  I  reply  by  asking,  Why  do  not  you  explain  something 
of  the  domesticities  of  life  to  a  dog  ?  It  could  not  understand  it 
if  you  did ;  and  we  could  not  understand  that  which  relates  to 
the  future  if  God  should  explain  it  to  us.  But  you  are  left  to 
your  own  liberty — as  a  poet  is  left  to  imagine  what  he  pleases, 
and  as  an  artist  is  left  to  draw  what  he  pleases,  so  you  may 
imagine,  but  the  results  at  which  you  arrive  will  not  be  authorita 
tive.  This,  however,  is  certain  ;  that  our  friends  are  not  lost — 
they  are  more  joy- bearing  and  joy-producing  than  they  were 
here.  This  is  certain  that  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

In  all  our  longings  for  the  heavenly  land,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  the  other  life  differs  from  this,  not  by  the  washing  away  of 
things  with  which  we  are  familiar  here,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
relative  to  a  low  and  imperfect  state.  What  eagle  ever  went 
sorrowing  after  its  shell  when  once  it  was  hatched  ?  In  all  your 
thoughts  of  this  life,  where  God  has  nested  us,  and  where  we  are 
fed  and  developed,  remember  that  the  things  which  are  now  dear 
to  you  are  many  of  them  transient ;  that  part  of  your  nature 
which  sorrow  is  meant  to  develop,  which  love  is  ripening,  re 
member  tha{  this  grows  apace,  and  waits  in  those  that  have  gone 
before. 

The  late  Rev.  H.  Ward  BeecJier. 

Christian  World  Pulpit,  January  2oth,  1873. 
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ASH  WEDNESDAY. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson."] 

SELLING  THE  BIRTHRIGHT. 

"  Who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright." — HEB.  xii.  16. 

Introduction. — The  words  refer,  as  you  know,  to  the  story  of 
Esau  :  but  on  that  story  I  do  not  now  propose  to  dwell.  The 
rough  hunter  came  in  tired  and  ravenous  from  his  field  sports, 
and  seeing  his  brother  Jacob  with  a  bowl  of  sodden  lentils,  broke 
out  with  the  eager  words,  "  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  red, 
red  food."  You  know  how  the  smooth,  mean  man,  his  brother, 
cunningly  played  on  this  animal  voracity,  and  so  "  Esau  despised 
his  birthright." 

It  was  done  in  a  moment ;  but  such  moments  cannot  occur 
except  as  the  epitome  of  years.  One  great  sin  is  but  the  ripened 
fruit  of  hundreds  of  little  tendencies.  It  was  as  a  youth  that  he 
had  sold  his  birthright :  it  was  as  a  man  forty  years  afterwards, 
that  the  seeds  of  that  youthful  profanity  set  into  the  bitter  fruit 
of  irreparable  grief. 

Now,  I  want  to  fix  your  minds  on  the  nature  of  Esau's  sin. 

I.  His  sin  was  a  contempt  for  the  spiritual.  He  sold  his 
birthright  because  he  despised  it — it  was  a  glory  and  a  blessing 
which  pertained  not  to  the  body  but  to  the  soul.  The  gay, 
bright  hunter,  with  his  superficial  virtues  dragged  down  by  the 
millstone  of  his  vices,  stands  in  Scripture  as  the  eternal  type  of 
the  sensual  and  the  profane. 

Is  this  sin  so  rare  ?  Is  it  not  distinctively  the  sin  to  which 
every  one  of  us  is  tempted  ;  for  this  sin  is  the  absence  of  faith. 
Faith  is  the  power  to  recognise  the  spiritual  and  to  trample  the 
carnal.  Want  of  faith  tells  the  distant  from  the  near,  the  true 
from  the  false,  the  eternal  from  the  temporal. 
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II.  Each  of  you  has  that  birthright — for  each  of  you  is  a  child  of 
God.  What  then  is  our  birthright?  It  is  the  synthesis  of  all  spiritual 
blessings.     It  is  that  God  is  mindful  of  us  ;  that  He  regards  us  ; 
that  He  has  made  us  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  to  crown  us 
with   glory  and  honour.     It    is    a    body    richly   endowed  with 
capacity  for  happiness — a  mind,  thrilling  with   bright  affinities 
for  all  things  beautiful  and  high  :  a  spirit  in  which  are  folded 
the  wings  which  can  soar  to  heaven  and  hold  communion  with 
the  Divine.     It  is  life,  it  is  a  happy  death — it  is  to  enter  the 
rejoicing  streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem.     Children  of  God  ! — it  is 
"an  immense  pretension."     Yet  this  is  the  birthright  of  every 
one   of  you. 

III.  Do    men    keep  their  birthright?     Where    is  the   holi 
ness  of  the  liar,  the  schemer,  the  blasphemer,   the  drunkard  ? 
When  we  walk  through  great  cities  and  see  the  fearful  lives  of 
many  there — the  brutal  coarseness,    the  hideous  cunning,    the 
unfathomable  corruption — where  is  the  birthright  of  these  ?     It  is 
the  whole  race   of    man  that  must  cry  aloud,    "  The  crown  is 
fallen  from  our  heads,  for  we  have  sinned  !  " 

IV.  There   is   another  aspect   of  humanity.     Some  have  not 
stained  their  raiment   even   in   Sardis,   souls   "  transparent   as 
crystal,  active  as  fire,  unselfish  as  the i ministering  spirits,  sweet 
and  tender  as  grace.     How  comes  it  that  so  few  are  such  ?     Is 
it  not  because  for  one  morsel  of  meat  they  have  sold  their  birth 
right  ?     They  sit  down  at  the  banquet  of  sin,  but  they  never 
escape   the   payment  of  the  terrible  reckoning.     After  the  red 
pottage  comes  the  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

V.  "He  found  noplace  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it 
carefully  with  tears."      He  did  find  place  of  repentance  if  he 
sought  it.     The  door  of  repentance  is  never  closed.     These  words 
may  mean  that  he  found  no  means  to  change  his  father's  mind, 
or  his  own  mind  ;  or  no  room  for  any  change  of  purpose  in  such 
a  way  as  to  repair  the  earthly  consequences  of  his  carnal  folly. 
It  means  the  irreparability   of  earthly  consequences.     It  means 
that  even  to  be  forgiven  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  innocent. 

VI.  The  one  aim  and  object  of  all  God's  education  of  us  in 
life  is  the  cherishing,  preserving,  and  securing  of  our  birthright. 
How  are  you  to   be   "  profitable   members  of  the  Church  and 
commonwealth,  and  hereafter  partakers  of  the  immortal  glory  of 
the  Resurrection '\?    You  have  a  higher  and  a  lower  nature; 
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there  is  an  Adam  in  you  and  a  Christ  in  you.  To  strengthen  the 
higher,  to  control  the  lower,  this  must  be  your  aim,  and  to  keep 
you  in  it  you  must  learn  the  prayer  : — 

"  God  harden  me  against  myself, 
This  traitor  with  pathetic  voice, 
Who  craves  for  ease  and  rest  and  joys  ; 
Myself,  worst  traitor  to  myself, 
My  hollo  west  friend,  my  deadliest  foe, 
My  clog  whatever  road  I  go." 

But  schools  and  schoolmasters  can  never  teach  you  this  prayer, 
unless  they  also  teach  you  that — 

"  One  there  is  can  curb  myself, 
Can  roll  this  strangling  load  off  me, 
Break  off  my  yoke  and  set  me  free." 

That  one  is  Christ.  To  lead  you  to  Him  ;  to  teach  you  to  place 
your  souls  in  His  keeping ;  that  is  the  richest  and  most  blessed 
boon  your  experience  can  confer  on  you. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
From  Every-day  Christian  Life,  just  published  by  Isbister. 
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FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 
(From  the  Morning  Lesson.} 
Y_  PILATE'S  QUESTION. 

"  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  ?  " — MATT,  xxvii.  22. 

I.  The   title   given  to  Jesus  in  this  question,    "Jesus   which 
is  called  Christ."     How  came  Pilate  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
official   and   descriptive   title   here  used — Christ  ?      It  is  not  a 
Roman  word,  and  it  never  once  occurs  in  the  language  of  the 
Jewish  clerics  addressed  to  him.     Perhaps  it  was  to  Pilate  only 
a  sound.      It  may  be   possible   that  even   some  of  you  hardly 
know  its  full  power.     Christ  is  Greek  for  that  which  in  Hebrew 
is   "Messiah,"  and  in  English    "Anointed."     It  startles  us  a 
little  when  reading  the  old  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
to  find  that  any  one  anointed  is  called  "  Christ ;  "  for  instance, 
in  these  texts  :  "  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  this  thing  to  my 
Master,  the  Lord's  Christ,  to  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  Him, 
seeing  He  is  the  Christ  of  the  Lord  ;  "  or  "  Touch  not  My  Christs, 
and  do  My  prophets  no  harm."     "All  these  Hebrew  fathers," 
said  Eusebius,  "  were  typical  Christs."     Jesus  was  "filled  with 
the  Spirit,"  and  on  this  account  He  is  pre-eminently  "  the  Christ." 
Jesus  is  called  Christ  not  only  by  mortal  voices,  but  by  all  the 
voices  of  heaven  ;  and  of  this  Pilate  is  used  as  an  instrument 
to  remind  us,  even  in  the  hour  when  Jesus  is  in  His  deepest 
humiliation. 

II.  The  embarrassment  that  prompted  the  utterance  of  this 
question.     This  question  began  to  darkle  in  Pilate's  heart  long 
before  it  came  on  his  lips  ;  we  seem  to  see  it  working  with  silent 
but  gathering  strength  through  all  the  stages  of  the  trial.     I 
think  that  habitually,  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  Jew,  Pilate  felt  a 
swift  revulsion.     I  think  the  thought  of  their  small  souls  curled 
up  in  the  shell  of  ceremonialism  :  of  their  fierce  fights  about  mint, 
anise,  cummin,  and  the  like,  would  all  work  in  his  mind  a  sense 
of  the  intolerable. 

When  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  Shift  the  responsibility  of  the 
trial  on  to  King  Herod,  the  question  within  him  gained  strength. 
"What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  ?  "  When 
a  servant  whispered,  "Message  from  the  Lady  Procula,"  hand 
ing  up  a  slip  of  papyrus  on  which  his  wife  had  written,  "  Have 
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thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  Man,"  he  was  in  a  prodigious 
fright.  And  when  the  furious  cry,  "Not  this  man  but 
Barabbas,"  woke,  then  the  question  came  into  language.  He 
lost  himself,  and  did  the  most  pitiable  thing  a  judge  can  do  ;  he 
asked  the  advice  of  the  prosecutors. 

III.  Regard  this  as  a  present  question  :  What  shall  you  do 
with  reference  to  Him  Who  is  called  Christ  ?  Will  you  reject 
Him  ?  Will  you  be  neutral  ?  Pilate  tried  to  be.  When  we 
think  of  him,  and  of  those  who  tread  in  his  steps,  two  scenes  rise 
before  our  imagination.  The  first  scene  is  that  of  Jesus  before 
the  bar  of  Pilate,  and  Pilate  is  neutral.  The  other  is  that  of 
Pilate  at  the  bar  of  Jesus.  Hell  is  due ;  despair  is  due  ;  sin  has 
to  be  paid  for ;  Jesus  alone  is  the  one  constituted  Saviour ;  and 
now  Jesus  is  neutral  !  This  is  a  vision ;  may  it  never  be  a 
reality.  Let  us  hope  that  mercy  came  to  Pilate  before  he  left 
this  Bethesda ;  and  "may  the  Lord  grant  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day." 

Will  you  be  like  the  Jews — for  Him  to-day,  against  Him  to 
morrow  ?  Will  your  conscience  be  content  if  you  simply  call 
Him  Christ  ? 

The  late  Rev.  C.  Stanford,  D.D. 

From  The  Evening  of  our  Lord's  Ministry. 
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SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson."] 

A  PRINCE  WITH  GOD. 

"  And  Jacob  was  left  alone,  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day." — GEN.  xxxii.  24. 

Introduction. — We  see  here  the  supernatural  appearing  in  the 
world  of  the  natural.  We  see  God  veiling  Himself  in  human 
form,  as  He  veiled  Himself  in  the  form  of  Christ  His  Son  in  after 
years. 

We  must  look  at  this  story  of  miracle  in  the  light  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Incarnation. 

I.  In  this  striving  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  with  God,  and  in  the 
blessing  he   won  at   the  end  of  the  striving,   we   see  the  very 
height  and  picture  of  our  life,  if  into  that  life  has  passed  the  life 
of  Christ  our  Lord. 

II.  It  is  by  wrestling  that  we  win  the   Divine  blessing,  but 
whether  in   struggling   against   doubt,   against  temptation,    or 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  we  must  take  heed  that  we 
fight  wisely  as  well  as  earnestly.     We  may  strive,  and  we  must 
strive  ;  but  let  us  strive  wisely  and  lawfully  if  we  would  win  the 
blessing. 

III.  The  homeliest,  the  least  eventful  life,  may  and  should  be 
a  supernatural  life,  a  life  in  which  Christ  dwells,  a  life  which  the 
.Holy  Spirit  sanctifies.     If  we  can  thus  strive  and  wrestle  on,  the 
dawn  comes  at  last,  and  we  are  blessed  of  God. 

Right  Rev.    W.  C.  Magee,  D.D. 
From  The  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  1,078. 
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THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

(From  the  Epistle.} 
THE  CHILD  OF  LIGHT,  AND  THE  WORKS  OF  DARKNESS. 

"  And  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but 
rather  reprove  them."— EPH.  v.  n. 

Introduction. — Directions  how  to  live  while  here  below  are 
very  needful.  We  constantly  come  into  contact  with  ungodly 
men  :  this  is  unavoidable  ;  but  here  we  are  taught  to  avoid  such 
communion  with  them  as  would  make  us  partakers  in  their  evil 
deeds. 

These  truths  are  incidentally  mentioned  ;  evil  works  are  sterile, 
they  are  works  of  darkness,  and  they  deserve  reproof. 

We  must  have  no  fellowship  with  them  ;  neither  at  any  time, 
nor  in  any  manner,  nor  in  any  degree. 

I.  What  is  forbidden!  "  Fellowship  with  works  of  darkness." 
This  fellowship  may  be  produced  in  several  ways  : 

1.  By  personally  committing  the  sins  so  described,  or  by  joining 
with  others  in  bringing  them  about. 

2.  By  teaching  wrong-doing,  either  by  plain  word  or  by  just 
inference. 

3.  By    constraining,    commending,   or    tempting ;    by  cheat, 
request,     persuasion,     inducement,      compulsion,     bribery,     or 
influence. 

4.  By  provoking,  through  exciting  anger,  emulation,  or  dis 
couragement. 

5 .  By    neglecting    to    rebuke ;     especially    by    parents     and 
masters  misusing   their  office  and  allowing  known  evils  in  the 
family. 

6.  By  counselling  and  advising,  or  by  guiding  by  example. 

7.  By  consenting,  agreeing,  and  co-operating.     By  smiling  at 
an  evil  attempt,  and  in  the  end,  partaking  in  the  spoil.     Those 
who  join  with  Churches  in  error  come  under  this  head. 

8.  By  conniving  at    sin  ;  tolerating,   concealing,  and  making 
light  of  it. 
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9.  By  commending,  countenancing,  defending,  and  excusing 
the  wrong  already  done  ;  and  contending  against  those  who 
would  expose,  denounce,  and  punish  it. 

II.  What  is  commanded  ? 

"Reprove  them."  This  word  "reprove"  in  the  original  is 
a  word  of  large  meaning. 

1.  Rebuke,    declare  the  wrong  of  it,  and   show  your  hatred 
thereof. 

2.  Convict,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  reproves  the  world  of  sin,  so  aim 
at  proving  the  world  guilty  by  your  holy  life  and  bold  witness. 

3.  Convert.     This  is  to  be  your  continual  aim  with  those  about 
you.     You  are  so  to  reprove  as  to  win  men  from  evil  ways.     Oh 
that  we  had  more  of  honest  and  loving  reproof  of  all  evil ! 

III.  Why  it  is  commanded  to  me. 

It  is  specially  my  duty  to  be  clear  of  other  men's  sins, 
iw  As  an  imitator  of  God  and  a  dear  child  (verse  i). 

2.  As    one  who    is    an   inheritor    of    the    kingdom    of    God 
(verse  5). 

3.  As  one  who  has  come  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light 
in  the  Lord  (verse  8). 

4.  As  one  who  bears  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  in  all  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  truth  (verse  9). 

5.  As  one   who  would  not  be  astounded  with  that  which  is 
shameful  or  foolish  (verses  12,  15). 

If  our  fellowship  is  with  God,  we  must  quit  the  ways  of 
darkness. 

IV.  What  may  come  of  obedience  to  the  command  ! 

Even  if  we  could  see  no  good  result,  yet  our  duty  would  be 
plain  enough  ;  but  much  benefit  may  result. 

1 .  We  shall  be  clear  of  complicity  with  deeds  of  darkness. 

2.  We  shall  be  honoured  in  the  consciences  of  the  ungodly. 

3.  We  may  thus  win  them  to  repentance  and  eternal  life. 

4.  We  shall  glorify  God  by  our  separated  walk. 

5.  We  may  thus  establish  others  in  holy  nonconformity  to  the 
world. 

Let  us  use  the  text  as  a  warning  to  worldly  professors.  Let  us 
take  it  as  a  directory  in  our  conversation  with  the  ungodly. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

From  "My  Sermon  Notes,"  Part  IV.,  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Passmore  and  Alabaster. 
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III.    Expository  Section. 


THE   RICH   YOUNG   RULER. 

BY    GEORGE    MACDONALD,    LL.D.* 

"Good  Master,   what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?" — 
MARK  x.  17. 

I  DON'T  believe  in  any  religion  but  what  goes  right  through 
the  week,  and  the  good  of  the  Sunday  is  just  to  help  us  to 
serve  God  all  the  week  long,  in  doing  aright  the  things  He 
has  given  us  to  do.  Sometimes  I  feel  inclined  to  say — and 
I  think  it  would  be  correct — that  I  don't  believe  in  any 
thing  but  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  is  no  reality  for  me  that 
I  can  find  anywhere  but  in  Him.  And  I  believe  from  my 
soul,  that  the  business  of  our  life  in  this  world  is  just  to 
know  that  Man,  to  know  what  He  is  in  Himself,  what  He 
thinks,  what  He  feels,  how  He  judges,  how  He  regards 
us,  and  above  all,  how  He  regards  His  Father  in  Heaven. 
Believing  this,  I  think  the  best  thing  any  man  can  do  for 

*  Preached  in  Redland  Park  Congregational  Church,  Bristol,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  September  7th,  1887,  and  specially  reported. 
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his  fellows,  is  to  help  them  to  understand  Him  if  he  can  ; 
and  so  I  want  to  try  to  help  you  to  see  some  things  which 
I  am  sure  you  don't  all  see  in  the  story  about  the  young 
man  that  came  to  our  Lord.     There  is  in  it  a  fulness  of 
meaning  that  I  would  gladly  help  you  to  see  a  little  more 
of,  if  I  may.     I  will  just  read  the  story  as  it  is  given  in 
St.  Mark — for  it  is  rather  fuller  in  St.  Mark  x.   17,  etc. 
Now  let  us  try  to  understand  this.     One  of  the  great 
things  that  the  Revised  Version  does  for  you  is  by  giving 
you  some  different  readings,  and  there  is  a  very  important 
one  here,  not  in  this  passage,  but  in  the  story  as  it  is 
given    by   St.    Matthew.       But    I    won't   stop   to   try    to 
arrange  it  for  you  in  words,  further  than  just  to  tell  you 
what  I  believe,  from  connecting  the  whole,  did  really  take 
place.     The  youth  came  kneeling  to  the  Lord,  and  began, 
"Good  Master."     The  Lord  answers  him,  "Why  callest 
thou  Me  good  ?-  none  is  good  but  God."     Then  the  youth, 
checked,  says,  "  Then  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I 
may  inherit  eternal  life  ?"    And  the  answer  then  is  as  you 
find  it  in  the  margin  in  St.  Matthew,  the  real  answer   I 
believe,  "  Why  askest  thou  Me  concerning  the  good  thing  ? 
The  good  Being  is  God."     It  is  a  longer  conversation  you 
see,  but  I  am  putting  in  nothing,  only  putting  together  the 
two  different  accounts,  for  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of 
St.  Matthew  that  he  substituted  the  reading  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  other  gospels  for  the  reading  that  was  to  be 
found  in  St.  Matthew's  before.     I  will  tell  it  you  again. 
"  Good  Master."     "Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?    none  is 
good  save  God."     "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
enter  into  eternal  life  ?  "     "  Why  askest  thou  Me  concern 
ing  the  good  thing  ?     The  good  person  is  God."     Now  if 
that  be  the  right  reading,  let  us  try  to  understand  it  a 
little  clearly  before  we  go  further.     And  remember  that 
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Jesus  here  was  come  into  contact  with  a  youth  of  the 
nation  of  the  better  sort,  and  that  He  is  taking  the  position 
that  the  youth  gives  to  Him  of  a  man  who  can  teach  him. 
"Good  Master."  As  if  the  Lord  had  said,  "Oh,  you 
should  know  My  Father."  Remember  that  the  heart  of 
Jesus  was  just  full  of  His  Father.  He  was  just  possessed 
with  love  for  His  Father.  The  glory,  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  that  His  Father  was  all  in  all  to  Him  ;  that 
the  thing  that  His  Father  willed,  the  Son  did.  My  Father 
is  greater  than  I  ;  I  came  not  to  set  Myself  forward,  I  want 
nothing  for  Myself,  I  want  My  Father's  will,  which  is  to 
have  you  back  to  Him.  Why  call  Me  good  ?"  He  didn't 
care  about  being  called  good  Himself,  He  wanted  His 
Father  to  be  seen  to  be  good  ;  He  wanted  men  to  know 
what  their  Father  in  heaven  was.  He  never  thought 
about  Himself,  about  His  own  goodness  ;  the  thing  was 
not  interesting  t  >  Him.  The  glory  of  His  life  was  the 
goodness  of  His  Father.  There  is  always  something  low 
in  humanity  that  makes  it  possible  for  any  man  to  think 
he  is  good  himself.  It  is  a  poverty-stricken  notion  of 
things  altogether  that  makes  us  ever  think  we  are  good. 
Even  Jesus  would  not  speak  about  His  own  goodness  ;  He 
didn't  care  to  think  about  it.  "  None  is  good  but  One,  God  ; 
the  Source,  the  Beginner,  the  Origin  of  good."  Checked  thus 
in  attempting  to  pay  homage  to  Jesus  which  was  not  alto 
gether  acceptable  to  Him,  the  young  man  then  puts  a  very 
natural  question  from  the  point  to  which  he  had  arrived, 
and  he  says,  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
inherit  eternal  life  ?"  For,  observe,  the  young  man  wasn't 
happy,  quite  ;  he  didn't  feel  quite  comfortable ;  he  knew 
there  was  something  that  he  hadn't  got.  No  matter  what 
his  notion  of  eternal  life  was ;  it  may  have  been  that  he 
was  thinking  mainly  of  the  continuity  of  existence — a  thing 
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that  doesn't  interest  me  much,  though  I  don't  question  it 
in  the  least;  if  we  live  with  the  life  of  God  we  can't  stop 
living ;  but  the  thing  we  ought  to  care  about  is  to  have  the 
life  of  God  in  us,  the  essential  life.  For  some  of  us  to  go 
on  living  as  we  are  would  be  the  most  terrible  thing  that 
God  could  lay  upon  us ;  and  certainly  for  any  one  of  us, 
I  venture  to  say,  for  any  one  of  us  to  go  on  living  without 
hope  of  getting  better,  would  be  the  more  dreadful  just  in 
proportion  as  the  man  was  nearer  being  right ;  for  he 
would  feel,  more  than  any  other  man,  how  worthless  all 
he  had  attained  to  was  except  he  could  be  carried  on  until 
he  was  perfect  as  his  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.  So  I 
say  the  continuity  of  existence  is  a  thing  not  interesting 
to  me  by  itself  at  all.  If  we  can  have  life  itself,  the  very 
thought  of  God  in  us,  the  other  follows  of  necessity ;  and 
without  that  it  would  be  an  evil.  However  that  may  be, 
whatever  the  youth  associated  with  the  idea  of  eternal  life, 
he  no  doubt  had  a  sense  that  a  proper  condition  of  his 
heart  and  soul  was  concerned  in  the  matter;  that  he 
cannot  even  have  the  continuity  of  days  without  being  in 
a  right  condition  of  some  sort  towards  God.  And,  there 
fore,  the  question,  we  say,  was  a  pertinent  one.  For  there 
is  in  us  the  hunger  after  something  better  in  some  way  or 
other ;  it  may  be  in  a  very  stupid  fashion  in  some  of  us ; 
but  this  hunger  is  just  the  Divine  moving  in  us ;  it  is 
just  the  nature  of  our  Father  moving  in  us,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  different  from  it,  and  therefore  uncomfortable. 
"What  good  thing  shall  I  do?"  Good  thing!  as  if  our 
Lord  said,  Good  thing !  you  haven't  much  to  do  with  that, 
that  would  be  but  instructing  your  intellect,  and  it  is  no 
good  thing  that  you  could  do  that  would  make  you  your 
self  good.  You  may  do  no  end  of  good  things,  and  you 
won't  be  good  yourself  for  that,  especially  if  you  do  it  in 
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order  to  get  something  by  it.  A  man  must  be  good  him 
self,  must  be  good  so  that  naturally  he  would  do  all  kinds 
of  good  things.  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  ?"  That 
is  not  the  question  ;  by  doing  any  number  of  good  things 
that  wouldn't  put  you  into  the  position  of  inheriting  eternal 
life.  No,  but  there  is  One  Who  is  good,  a  live  good.  For 
observe,  the  good  thing  is  an  idea,  a  thought  only,  that  is 
oftentimes  a  thing  that  is  thought  about  merely ;  the  good 
thing  you  may  have  before  you  perfectly  clear,  and  you 
are  not  one  atom  the  better  for  it.  Just  so  with  opinions. 
Your  opinions  about  God  may  be  perfectly  correct ;  some 
of  you  are  not  one  atom  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  for 
that ;  no,  you  may  be  so  much  further  off.  There  is  one 
good  Being  in  Whom  every  good  thing  is  alive,  Who  loves 
the  good,  Who  does  the  good,  Who  is  the  good,  Who  is 
Truth,  Righteousness  itself;  everything  that  can  be  thought 
of,  or  cannot  by  us  be  thought  of,  that  belongs  to  perfection, 
a  live  Truth,  that  is  God,  the  good  Person.  The  Greek 
means  this,  the  good  thing,  and  the  good  Person ;  that  is 
plain  enough  in  the  Greek.  You  should  know  Him,  and 
why  ?  Because  for  a  living  creature  to  come  in  contact  with 
anylive  good  is  to  begin  to  be  helped  towards  being  such  that 
the  good  thing  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  same.  That  is 
what  seems  to  be  implied  here,  he  must  know  the  living 
good  ;  not  the  merely  embodied  good,  but  the  live,  active, 
productive  good  ;  not  the  person  that  sits  and  broods  over 
righteousness,  but  the  power  that  goes  forth  and  gives 
fair  play  to  every  great  orb,  high  or  low,  that  He  has 
created.  "  Know  Him,"  says  the  Lord,  know  God  the 
good  Being,  and  then  you  won't  need  to  ask  what  is  the 
good  thing,  for  you  will  know  that  because  you  are  bent 
upon  doing  it.  For  not  until  a  man  is  bent  on  doing  the 
right  thing,  can  he  know  what  the  right  thing  is.  And  if 
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he  did,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  Our  Lord  seems  to 
agonise,  to  beseech  men  just  to  do  the  thing  that  they 
know.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  most  hopeless  thing  to 
succeed  in  sometimes.  Sometimes,  I  mean,  it  seems  to 
be  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all  just  to  rouse  a  man  to 
see  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  settling  your  opinion 
about  this  or  that  or  the  other ;  the  -thing  you  know,  you 
ought  to  do ;  if  not,  the  rest  is  worthless. 

But  the 'Lord  wanted  to  give  him  more  help,  He  wasn't 
going  to  stop  there.  The  Lord  didn't  want  to  be  epigram 
matic  with  the  man  at  all,  He  will  set  him  in  the  way,  put 
him  right.  And  so,  to  bring  him  to  the  right  way,  He 
begins  at  the  beginning,  and  He  says,  Well,  if  you  want 
to  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.  Now  do 
remember  this,  friends,  that  our  Lord  never  talks  what  He 
doesn't  mean,  never;  He  mocks  at  no  man,  God  forbid. 
And  He  says,  If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments.  He  means  it.  I  don't  care  anything 
about  theories,  accepted  or  not  accepted.  I  tell  you,  I 
believe  in  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ.  And  he  says,  "  What 
commandments  ?  "  "  Thou  knowest  the  commandments," 
and  then  He  tells  him  so  many  of  the  commandments  that 
he  may  know  what  He  means.  And  the  young  man  says, 
"  Master,  all  these  things  have  I  observed  from  my  youth." 
Was  that  true?  There  is  a  better  question  to  ask, 
Was  the  young  man  true  in  saying  so  ?  That  is  the  point 
of  importance.  Did  the  youth  believe  that  he  was  speak 
ing  the  truth  when  he  said  so  ?  Certainly  he  did,  for  our 
Lord  wasn't  one  to  be  deceived,  and  we  are  told  that  when 
he  had  made  this  answer,  Jesus,  looking  upon  him,  loved 
him.  Therefore  the  youth  spoke  the  truth.  Our  Lord 
wouldn't  have  loved  a  liar,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Does  it  follow  therefore  that  the  meaning 
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is  that  the  youth  had  perfectly  kept  these  commandments 
from  his  youth  ?  I  am  sure  he  had  not,  or  he  would  have 
been  further  on  than  he  was.  But  he  had  been  keeping 
at  them,  he  had  been  trying,  he  had  been  making  them 
an  object  of  his  endeavour,  as  far  as  he  understood  them, 
to  keep  them  ;  to  keep  the  commandments  perfectly.  I 
am  certain  that  no  man  can  keep  one  commandment 
perfectly  until  he  is  one  with  God  Himself;  that  not  one 
single  duty  lies  to  our  door  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do 
perfectly  until,  I  repeat,  we  are  one  with  God.  But  the 
true  man,  true-hearted  man,  young  or  old,  will  be  always 
trying  to  keep  these  commandments,  and  he  who  is  not  is 
false.  He  will  be  trying  to  keep  these  commandments. 
And  the  youth  said,  "I  have  tried  to  keep  these  command 
ments  from  my  youth  up."  It  amounts  to  that.  I  have 
been  keeping  them  ;  failures  many.  And  more  than  that, 
a  time  was  coming  for  the  young  man  when  he  would  see 
and  wonder  at  his  boldness  in  saying  that  he  had  kept 
them  ;  a  time  was  coming  that  would  open  up  to  him 
depth  within  depth  in  the  requirements  even  of  those  old- 
fashioned  Judaic  laws  given  to  Moses.  He  would  see 
that  there  were  depths  in  those  simple  commandments 
that  he  hadn't  entered  into  at  all,  and  that  he  had  any 
thing  but  kept  the  commandments.  But  none  the  less 
was  it  true  that  the  youth  said  he  had  been  an  honest, 
simple-hearted,  devout  youth,  trying  to  keep  the  command 
ments  ;  and  therefore  our  Lord  loved  him. 

Because  you  must  take  a  special  declaration  of  this 
kind  as  meaning  something  more  than  that  love  which  the 
Father  bears  to  all  His  naughty  children  as  well  as  the 
good.  Mothers — well  I  mean  mothers  that  love  God, 
mothers  that  love  righteousness — is  it  possible  for  you  to 
love  your  naughty  child  as  much  as  you  love  your  good 
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child,  if  it  should  so  be  that  you  have  one  of  both  kinds  ? 
For  the  naughty  child  you  would  die  to  make  him  good, 
but  your  thought  cannot  dwell  on  him  with  the  outgoing 
of  affection  as  it  does  on  the  good  one ;  you  are  miserable 
because  your  heart  cannot  go  out  so  to  the  other  one,  and 
you  would  die,  I  say,  that  it  might.  And  when  we  have 
this  phrase  used  here  concerning  this  youth  specially,  we 
know  that  it  meant  that  He  loved  this  youth  not  merely 
because  he  was  the  child  of  His  Father,  but  because  he 
was  such  a  child,  a  good  child,  trying  in  verity  to  be  the 
thing  that  his  Father  would  have  him.  I  remember  there 
was  a  Bible  that  was  very  popular  in  my  young  days, 
with  notes  and  comments  in  it,  and  many,  many  years 
ago,  when  I  was  reading  this,  trying  to  get  something 
out  of  the  story,  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  foot  of  the  page 
where  there  was  a  note,  and  what  do  you  think  I  found 
to  encourage  me  in  the  love  of  God  and  obedience  to 
Him  ?  "  He  loved  him,"  "  felt  kindly  disposed  towards 
him."  Him !  Why  I  should  love  my  dog  more  than 
that !  Kindly  disposed  !  verily.  And  that  is  the  way 
that  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  will  turn  the  living  love 
of  the  Master  into  the  meanest  commonplace  of  mean  low 
thoughts  !  "  Felt  kindly  disposed  towards  him."  I 
say  He  loved  him  with  His  own  large  God-heart. 
Well,  what  does  He  say  to  him  then,  what  is  the 
outcome  of  His  love  to  this  youth  ?  What  does  it 
lead  the  Lord  to  say  ?  Now  I  could  tell  the  character 
of  each  one  of  you,  I  think,  if  I  just  heard 
your  answer  to  this.  What  do  you  make  of  it,  His 
saying  that  of  him,  One  thing  thou  lackest,  etc.  ? 
Was  it  hard  of  the  Lord  to  say  this  to  him  ?  Observe 
it  came  out  of  His  love.  Jesus  loved  him,  and  because 
He  loved  him  He  said  to  him,  Go  and  sell,  get  rid 
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of  those  things,  get  rid  of  all  these  impedimenta ;  come 
after  Me.  What  do  you  make  of  it,  friends  ?  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  youth  didn't  do  it  ?  Perhaps  you  know 
more  about  human  life  than  will  allow  you  to  wonder  :  for 
he  was  rich.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  rich  men  here 
really  believe  that  it  is  really  harder  for  you  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  for  other  men.  This  youth 
was  not  prepared,  anyway,  to  do  as  he  was  told.  Only 
don't  lose  sight  of  this,  that  because  the  Lord  loved  him, 
He  was  giving  him  the  very  best  thing  that  He  could.  He 
is  always  giving  us  the  best  thing  He  can,  only  that  the 
best  of  us  cannot  receive  the  good  except  in  a  most  poor 
and  low  and  modest  way.  Some  of  us  can  receive  no  good 
except  in  the  shape  of  trouble  and  affliction,  and  we  don't 
take  even  that  when  it  is  laid  upon  us.  But  here  is  a  man 
whom  He  loved,  to  whom  He  could  do  a  great  good,  make 
a  large  gift,  and  what  is  the  gift  ?  He  is  going  to  deliver 
him  from  his  money.  How  can  that  be,  how  could  it  be  a 
sign  of  the  Lord's  love  to  the  youth  that  He  wants  him  to 
part  with  all  his  money  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  He  would 
then  be  ready  to  go  with  him.  In  return  for  parting  with 
his  money,  he  would  have  the  company  of  the  Son  of  God 
every  day ;  he  would  go  out  with  Him,  come  in  with  Him, 
or  be  sent  to  do  things  for  Him  ;  He  would  be  his  own 
brother,  walking  along  through  life  with  him.  He 
wouldn't  miss  his  money  if  he  had  Him  with  him,  Who 
was  Lord  of  all  the  mines  of  gold,  and  didn't  care  a  bit  of 
dust  for  it.  The  Lord  never  cared  about  money,  isn't  that 
plain  ?  Did  He  ever  do  anything  in  the  world  by  means 
of  money  ?  And  yet  some  of  you  think  it  is  the  most 
powerful  thing  for  good  in  the  world.  I  say  the  Lord  did 
nothing  by  His  money.  I  don't  say  it  is  useless,  but  I  say 
the  Lord  didn't  make  use  of  it,  He  didn't  depend  upon 
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that  for  renovating  anything.  And  all  the  greatest  things 
in  the  world  that  have  been  done  for  Christ  and  for  the 
spreading  of  the  truth  of  God,  have  been  done  without 
money,  by  men  like  what  this  youth  would  have  been  if  he 
had  given  it  up.  Don't  be  afraid,  rich  young  men,  or  rich 
old  men  ;  I  don't  know  that  it  is  required  of  you.  If  you 
have  kept  the  commandments  from  your  youth  up,  perhaps 
the  next  thing  the  Lord  would  do  would  be  to  tell  you  to 
get  rid  of  all  you  have.  I  don't  know.  Some  young  men 
have  done  it,  and  done  it  grandly.  But  note  this,  that  it 
was  the  highest  honour  and  favour  that  Jesus  Christ  could 
put  upon  this  young  man,  to  say  to  him,  Give  away  your 
money  to  the  poor,  and  come  with  Me.  Are  you  ready  for 
that  ?  Does  your  heart  say  that  you  are  in  the  position 
in  which  it  would  be  reasonable  of  Jesus  Christ  to  say  to 
you,  Get  rid  of  your  money,  and  come  with  Me  ?  Now  I 
want  to  ask  another  question,  Are  you  glad,  or  are  you 
sorry,  that  you  are  not  required  to  lose  your  money? 
There  is  a  test  for  you.  I  know  there  are  some,— I 
cannot  tell  here,  because  I  don't  know  you, — but  I  know 
there  are  some  who  if  they  heard  such  a  word  from  the 
Lord  Christ,  would  drop  everything  and  go  after  Him ; 
there  are  such  in  the  world  yet,  thank  God,  in  high  position 
or  in  low,  it  matters  nothing.  If  you  are  glad  that  you 
are  not  required  to  part  with  your  money,  be  very  sure 
your  money  isn't  required  of  you,  and  you  may  go  away, 
and  the  Lord  doesn't  call  upon  you  to  go  with  Him.  But 
why  ?  Because  you  are  not  of  that  sort  at  all,  you  have 
not  kept  the  commandments  from  your  youth  up,  nay,  you 
haven't  begun  to  keep  them  now,  you  are  not  in  earnest 
about  it.  You  may  have  good  habits  in  some  ways,  and  bad 
in  others,  you  are  not  the  right  thing.  But  I  must  be  honest, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  the  Lord  requires  of  every  man  who 
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would  follow  Him,  to  part  with  his  money ;  not  in  that  way. 
But  I  do  say  this,  that  if  He  were  to  say  so  to  you,  and  you 
wouldn't  be  ready  to  do  it,  you  are  not  His.  Yes,  you 
belong  to  Him  but  He  doesn't  belong  to  you  ;  you  have  not 
joined  hands  in  the  matter.  Any  man  who,  being  told  that 
he  must  strip  himself  of  all,  will  not  do  it,  he  is  not  the  dis 
ciple  of  his  Master,  who  laid  aside  even  some  of  the  gifts  of 
Godhead,  and  laid  aside  glory  in  the  heavens,  that  He  might 
come  down  to  be  the  poorest  man,  just  doing  His  Father's 
will  in  the  world,  because  poverty  was  needful  to  the  right 
doing  of  that  will.  Friends,  would  it  be  a  terrible  trial  to 
you  to  part  with  all  your  money  ?  Then  depend  upon  it, 
it  were  a  good  thing  for  you  if  it  could  be  taken  from  you, 
or  at  least  something  done  to  make  you  know  and  under 
stand  that  a  man's  well-being,  a  man's  life,  consisteth  not 
in  the  things  that  he  possesseth.  What  !  Is  a  man  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  he  can  put  in  his  pockets  ? 
Is  that  to  be  the  measure  of  his  manhood,  the  amount  that 
he  has,  not  the  thing  that  he  is  ?  No,  friends,  the  Master 
judges  by  what  a  man  is,  and  not  at  all  by  what  he  has. 
And  what  was  it  that  this  youth  cast  aside  in  refusing  to 
cast  aside  his  money  ?  He  cast  aside  the  company  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  It  didn't  seem  even  to  weigh  with  him  at  all 
that  he  was  told  he  would  have  treasure  in  heaven.  It 
had  no  weight,  no  colour ;  the  things  of  Heaven  were  light 
and  poor  and  small  compared  with  the  grand  things  of  the 
world  in  the  eyes  of  this  youth.  Do  you  see  what  the 
Lord  did  with  him  ?  The  youth  wanted  to  get  up  the 
stair  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  he  had  been  keeping 
the  commandments,  and  that  had  brought  him  up  a  few 
steps ;  but  he  was  a  long  way  off  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
yet.  Still,  he  had  begun ;  and  no  man  has  begun  to 
approach  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who  hasn't  begun  to  do 
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the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  who  hasn't  begun  to  keep 
the  commandments.  He  was  coming  up  the  stairs ;  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  crawl  up,  it  was  difficult,  he  was 
loaded  with  his  money  in  the  heart.  Putting  money  into 
the  bank  won't  take  it  out  of  the  heart,  and  it  weighs  a  man 
down.  But  with  all  that  he  didn't  know  this  ;  he  was 
climbing,  and  the  Lord  came  down  to  meet  him  as  He 
comes  to  meet  every  man  who  obeys  the  law,  and  He  holds 
out  His  hand  to  him  ;  and  He  says,  "  My  dear  youth,  just 
empty  yourself  of  that  money,  just  get  rid  of  it ;  give  it  to 
the  poor,  they  want  it,  you  don't,  and  come  along,  come 
with  Me.  He  takes  him  by  the  hand,  Come  up  to  My  Father, 
you  shall  have  the  eternal  life,  and  you  will  have  no  end  of 
treasure  in  heaven.  But  this  that  you  count  treasure  on 
earth,  I  don't  count  it  worth  anything, — it  is  as  if  the  Lord 
had  said — and  it  cannot  go  up  there,  it  is  not  the  sort  that 
goes  up  there,  it  is  all  a  mistake  about  that ;  get  rid  of  it, 
away  with  it,  and  come  with  Me."  He  couldn't,  he  turns 
and  goes  down  the  stair  again ;  and  he  wasn't  so  high  up 
after  that  for  a  bit.  I  don't  believe,  in  the  least,  that  the 
youth  remained  at  the  foot  of  that  stair  of  which  I  speak  ; 
I  don't  believe  it.  But  he  was  convicted  here  in  a  manner, 
and  there  would  rise  in  his  heart  a  terrible  misery,  not 
merely  at  the  thought  of  losing  his  money,  but  that  he 
might  lose  the  company  of  that  mighty  Prophet.  For 
observe  that  if  he  hadn't  been  sorrowful,  it  would  have 
been  a  bad  sign  ;  because  to  be  sorry  about  his  money, 
implied  that  he  had  that  working  in  his  heart  that  told 
him,  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  do  it."  The  very  misery 
of  the  youth  at  the  thought  implies  a  certain  strong  work 
ing  of  righteousness  in  him  which  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  he  had  yielded  to  it  and  parted  with  the  money.  I 
fancy  that  he  was  amongst  those  that  came,  after  the  death 
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of  our  Lord  perhaps,  and  cast  their  money  at  the  feet  of 
the  Apostles.  I  don't  think  we  realise  sufficiently,  how 
much  the  infant  Church  was  composed  of  those  who  had 
seen  and  heard  our  Lord  when  He  was  on  the  earth.  It 
might  seem  sometimes  as  if  we  don't  pay  proper  regard  to 
this;  it  was  the  influence  of  the  Man  going  about  amongst 
them,  talking  to  them,  smiling  on  them,  revealing  Himself 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  that  Divine  humanity  which  was 
His  from  all  eternity,  that  wrought  this  work  amongst  His 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  when  He  died  and  His 
disciples  went  out  again  and  said,  "  He  is  up  again,  and  it 
is  all  right,"  they  gathered,  gathered  from  all  the  country, 
and  there  may  have  been  many  like  this  youth  that  came 
together,  and  the  giving  up  of  this  money  was  the  result 
of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  though  they  didn't  carry  it 
out  till  afterwards.  The  Lord  would  not  lose  sight  of 
them.  But  the  disciples  themselves  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  a  rich  man  should  have  any  difficulty 
in  getting  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  You  see  they 
thought  a  great  deal  of  money;  about  as  much  as  most 
Christians  do  now — so-called  Christians,  I  mean ;  and 
that  a  rich  man  couldn't  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
who  then  could  be  saved  !  And  said  the  Lord  to  them, 
"  Children,  how  hard  is  it  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  !  I  tell  you  that,  you  rich  men,  it  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  you  to  get 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  I  don't  think  it  is  as  if  He 
had  said,  How  hard  it  is  for  a  poor  man  to  get  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  !  It  is  very  hard,  for  he  that  loveth 
father  or  mother,  son  or  daughter,  wife  or  child,  more  than 
Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me.  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee, 
cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  it  is  better  to  enter  maimed 
into  life  than  to  have  to  depart  into  the  outer  regions  with 
VOL.  ix.  8 
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both  limbs.  The  Lord  hides  nothing ;  He  knows  it  is  not 
easy  for  any  of  us,  rich  or  poor ;  but  my  point  now  is,  it 
is  not  easy  for  the  poor  to  enter  in.  Do  you  find  it  easy, 
friends,  those  of  you  that  are  poor,  to  trust  in  God  ?  And 
can  you  go  to  a  heaven  in  which  you  do  not  trust  the 
Father  ? 

Does  He  not  say  "What  is  the  use  of  your  saying 
Lord,  Lord,  when  you  don't  do  what  I  tell  you ;  I  don't 
know  you "  ?  And  He  has  said  to  you,  Don't  take  any 
trouble  about  the  morrow,  for  that  is  worshipping 
mammon.  He  says  that  plainly.  Is  it  easy  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  ?  Then  it  is  not  easy  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  you  have  got  to  do  it. 
We  have  got  to  enter  in,  we  must  get  in,  and  if  it  be  hard 
for  the  poor  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  you, 
rich  men,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath  said  that  for 
you  it  is  harder  than  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's 
eye.  You  may  pare  away  this  saying,  but  you  won't  pare 
yourselves  away  small  enough  to  get  through  that  needle's 
eye.  But  I  should  be  a  liar  to  God  if  I  did  not  believe 
that  it  is  far  harder  for  you,  yea,  impossible  for  you,  except 
with  the  help  of  God,  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  don't  you  think  that  He  will  let  you  off  easy ;  He 
lets  nobody  off.  The  very  grandeur  of  salvation  to  those 
of  us  who  think  we  know  what  it  is,  the  very  grandeur  of 
salvation  is  that  we  shall  pay  the  uttermost  farthing.  We 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  in  with  any  scrap  of  evil,  any 
scrap  of  humanity,  sticking  to  us  ;  we  shall  be  made  clean 
with  our  own  will  and  chiefly  by  our  own  effort.  God 
helping  you,  "work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  etc."  And 
therefore  you  are  infinitely  more  to  blame  if  you  do  not 
work  out  your  own  salvation.  It  is  a  poor  folly  to 
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imagine  to  creep  easily  into    heaven  ;   a  poor  folly  and 
a  mean  one.     There  are  some  men  who  care  only  to  keep 
out  of  misery  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  it  cannot  be  done, 
you  have  to  part  with  everything,  yea  with  self  itself  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.     It  is  not  that  you  have  to 
deny  yourself  this  and  deny  yourself  that,  but  the  very 
self  from  which  comes  the  necessity  for  doing  this  and 
that,   the   very  selfishness  is  to  be   laid  aside  and  God 
received  Himself  instead ;  God  instead  of  ourselves  ;  the 
consciousness  of  the  indwelling  eternal  life  instead  of  our 
own  poor  mean  ambition  and  self-seeking  and  greediness 
after  love.     Oh,  friends,  it  is  a  great  offer  to  make  you, 
Jesus  Christ  if  you  will  have  Him,  for  He  offers  Himself 
to  you,  for  your  Friend,  for  your  Companion,  for  the  One 
to  whom  you  might  come  and  speak  as  you  never  could 
speak  even  to  your  mother;  an  utter  sympathy,  a  profound 
devotion,  that  is  what  He  offers  you.     God  Himself  will 
give  Himself  to  you  to  be  in  you  and  you  in  Him,  and  to 
have  the  whole  universe  as  a  mere  appendix  to  this.     It  is 
nothing  without  God,  and  with  God  it  will  have  its  own 
place.     Now,   friends, — first  of  all,  young  man,  are  you 
keeping  the  commandments  ?      Young  woman,  are  you 
keeping  the  commandments  ?     It  may  be  easier  for  you 
to  keep  the  commandments.     I  don't  know,  but  are  you 
doing  it  ?     If  you  are,  you  are  at  least  drawing  near  to 
the  glory  of  life.     If  you  are,  the  Master  is  coming  down 
the  stairs  to  meet  you  and  take  you  up  the  eternal  ascent, 
even,  I  say  not  to  the  throne  of  God,  not  even  to  the  arm 
of  God,  but  even  into  the  very  heart  of  God  whence  you 
came.     Rich   men,  beware,    beware.     Are  you  humble  ? 
In  the  very  voice,  the  very  tones  of  your  voice  we  can 
sometimes  see  that  you  are  not  humble,  but  proud  because 
you  have.     A  man  cannot  be  proud  because  he  is,  for  that 
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moment  he  drops  from  being  anything;  but  you  are 
proud  simply  because  you  have  so  much  rubbish  in  your 
pocket ;  dangerous  rubbish  I  admit.  I  tell  you,  even  those 
of  you  who  think  you  use  your  money  well,  and  as  I  am 
speaking  of  no  individual  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  use  it 
well  or  ill,  but  some  of  you  who  think  you  use  it  well  and 
using  it  for  God,  if  you  would  but  give  up  yourselves  to 
the  Father  in  heaven,  if  you  would  but  begin  right  out 
and  out  to  obey  the  commandments  for  the  love  of  God, 
viz.,  first  to  love  your  neighbour  even  as  Christ  has 
loved  you,  to  honour  all  men ;  to  be  as  the  old  prophecy 
says,  There  is  a  time  coming  when  "  a  man  shall  be  a 
hiding-place  from  the  wind,  a  covert  from  the  tempest, 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,"  then  is  the 
happy  time  when  a  man  is  like  that.  But  if  you  will  but 
become  like  that,  you  will  do  infinitely  more  good  in  the 
world  and  good  to  God's  heart,  even  if  in  doing  it  you 
have  to  part  with  every  penny  you  have.  I  would  not 
weary  you,  and  so  I  shall  stay  speech,  only  with  this 
word.  God  is  your  Father,  Jesus  Christ  is  your  elder 
Brother ;  He  is  come  to  fetch  you  home,  and  if  you  will 
not  go  you  have  no  word  to  say  for  yourselves.  No  man 
ever  yet  was  condemned  because  of  any  sin  he  ever 
committed.  No  man  was  ever  condemned  because  he 
had  done  this  or  that,  but  because  he  wouldn't  leave  it. 
"  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil."  That  is  the  condemnation.  So, 
friends,  here  we  are,  we  are  either  for  God  or  for  the 
lie.  Let  us  be  in  earnest  about  this,  if  we  are  in  earnest 
about  nothing  else.  The  very  business  of  life  is  to  know 
Jesus  Christ,  that  so  we  may  know  God,  Who  is  Love, 
and  having  Him  possess  the  eternal  life. 


H7 

/  V.    New   Outlines. 

JONAH'S  GOURD. 

"And  God  said  to  Jonah,  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd? 
And  he  said,  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death,"  etc.  — JONAH  iv.  9-11. 

JONAH  is  very  angry  :  it  irritates  him  that  he  should  appear 
less  than  a  true  prophet.  He  would  never  have  been  so 
anxious  about  appearances  had  he  not  been  previously  an 
unwilling  servant.  It  rasped  him  to  think  that  his  message 
was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  "  Forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
destroyed,"  and  it  was  not  to  be  destroyed  after  all ! 

The  infirmity  to  which  we  are  prone  is  the  infirmity  we 
feel  most  when  it  is  imputed  to  us.  Who,  pray,  is  so  indignant 
as  the  man,  once  dishonest,  when  it  is  insinuated  that  he  has 
acted  falsely  ?  Jonah's  consciousness  of  unfaithfulness  makes 
him  thus  angry.  Mark  the  hard  and  cruel  creature  his  remorse 
precipitates.  It  makes  him  wish  against  the  escape  of  the 
people  of  Nineveh.  It  renders  him  callous  to  their  sufferings. 
His  vexation  burnt  up  all  the  sweet-heartedness  in  him,  leaving 
him  without  a  throb  of  pity. 

Victims  of  disappointed  vanity  have  often  all  grace  and 
virtue  strangled  in  their  breasts.  Nothing  breathes  such  surly 
bitterness  and  acidity  as  disappointed  vanity. 

But  here  we  have  the  awakening  of  Jonah  to  better  things. 
As  the  prophet  sits  outside  the  city  on  an  eminence  from 
whence  he  could  watch  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  the  angry 
fire  waxes  hot  in  his  breast.  The  fierce  rays  of  the  sun 
madden  him,  as  outward  circumstances  often  do  to  the  per 
turbed  spirit.  Like  a  soft  exhalation  the  living  green  comes  up 
around  him  for  his  protection,  and  he  rejoices  in  his  gourd. 
Then  next  morning  awaking  he  finds  the  green  veil  gone. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  bewailing  this  loss,  a  thought  steals 
into  his  mind,  "  How  could  I  have  been  unmindful  of  all  the 
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throes   and    the   anguish   which    Nineveh's   destruction   will 
involve  —  of  the  children  and  the  cattle  ?  " 

Jonah's  own  misery  has  taught  him  compassion,  and  it  is 
often  so  with  us.  Through  personal  suffering  we  have  learned 
pity. 

Notice  that  God  is  the  Author  of  Jonah's  suffering.  He 
permits  it.  He  prepares  a  worm,  yet  He  teaches  Jonah 
through  pain  to  be  averse  to  giving  pain  to  others. 

Pain  is  bound  up  in  the  nature  of  things;  the  world  carries 
suffering  with  it.  There  is  no  true  "  cosmos "  now.  The 
perfect  is  very  slowly  and  painfully  formed  out  of  this  chaos. 

There  is  no  true  man  beneath  the  sun,  only  a  clash  of 
conflicting  elements.  This  is  a  world  full  of  merciless  strokes» 
and  full  of  mercies  too.  Evil  and  good,  good  and  evil.  The 
one  God  is  thus  creating  mysteriously  the  new  heavens  and 
the  earth  out  of  apparent  chaos. 

S.  A.  T. 


BELIEF  IN  CHRIST. 

BY    THE    REV.    A.    C.    MURPHY,    M.A.,    D.LIT.  * 

"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." — ACTS 
xvi.  31. 

AN  erroneous  idea  prevails  commonly  enough  in  minds  that 
are  less  enlightened — the  idea  that  salvation  is  received  by 
believing  a  certain  body  of  truth,  or  by  discharging  a  certain 
amount  of  service,  rather  than  by  joining  the  standard  of  a 
King,  and  moving  forward  in  the  footsteps  of  a  Conqueror. 
You  will  hear  men  quite  commonly  say  of  some  person  who 
has  been  taken  away  from  among  them  by  death,  "  He  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  his  Bible  and  he  led  a  good  life," 
instead  of  saying  what  really  is  the  only  question  in  such  a 

*  Preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Crouch  End,  on  Sunday  evening, 
October  3rd,  1886,  and  specially  reported. 
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case,  that  he  was  a  child  of  God,  that  he  had  yielded  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Crucified,  that  he  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  had  lived  the  life  of  the  only 
begotten  Son.  That  such  a  man  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  is  contained  in 
the  Bible,  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  condition  of  salvation,  for 
how  could  he  believe  in  Christ  until  he  heard  of  Him  ?  And 
that  he  should  lead  a  good  life  is  the  necessary  sequel  to 
salvation,  for  how  could  he  receive  the  grace  which  quickens 
the  soul  within  and  brings  forth  all  good  dispositions  and  good 
desires,  and  that  life  not  break  through  in  godly  speech  and 
godly  deed  ?  But  between  the  condition  and  the  sequence, 
between  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue  in  this  drama  of  life 
which  we  all  are  leading,  there  comes  a  great  spiritual  deed  to 
which  all  that  goes  before  points  forward,  and  to  which  all  that 
comes  after  points  backward — I  mean  the  voluntary  conscious 
choice  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  to  be  the  life,  and  light, 
and  strength,  and  virtue,  and  energy  of  the  soul.  "  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Now  this 
being  so,  it  is  obvious  what  the  object  of  faith  is  in  the  view 
of  Scripture,  and  in  particular  in  the  view  of  the  Apostle  in 
the  passage  before  us.  The  primary  object  of  faith,  therefore, 
is  a  Person.  To  the  question,  "  What  is  Christianity  ?  "  some 
would  say,  and  have  said,  that  Christianity  is  a  system  of 
truth  to  be  believed  concerning  God,  and  concerning  the  way 
of  reconciliation  with  God.  Others  would  answer,  and  have 
answered,  that  Christianity  is  a  system  of  duties  to  be  dis 
charged  with  reference  to  the  life  that  now  is,  and  with 
reference  to  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Now  both  these 
statements  are  true  in  their  proper  place  and  measure. 
Christianity  is  a  system  of  truth  to  be  received  concerning 
God  and  the  way  of  reconciliation  with  God.  It  appeals  to 
the  understanding  of  a  man  ;  it  spreads  itself  out  in  histories, 
in  prophecies,  in  psalms,  in  supplications,  in  arguments,  in 
appeals,  in  expostulations.  It  lays  hold  upon  the  whole 
intellectual  nature  of  a  man,  and  it  persuades  us,  by  every 
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motive  that  can  be  made  to  have  influence  with  our  spirits, 
to  be  reconciled  unto  God  and  to  become  Christ's  followers. 
And  Christianity  is  also  truly  enough  described  as  a  system 
of  duties  to  be  discharged.  It  not  only  appeals  to  the  under 
standing,  but  it  enlists  the  will.  There  is  a  practical  power 
in  it.  If  it  be  a  doctrine,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
properly  known  until  it  begins  at  least  to  be  reduced  to 
practice.  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  the  Saviour  said,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  Christianity, 
then,  is  a  creed,  and  it  is  a  code.  It  has  to  do  with  truth,  and 
it  has  to  do  with  duty.  It  appeals  to  the  understanding,  and 
it  appeals  to  the  will.  But  is  that  all  that  is  to  be  said  about 
it  ?  My  friends,  no.  That  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  is 
to  be  said  about  it,  for  if  it  has  to  do  with  truth  and  with 
duty — it  has  to  do  with  duty  and  truth  only  so  far  as  that  duty 
and  that  truth  connect  themselves  with  a  person,  with  the 
person  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  The  object  of  faith, 
then,  is  a  person.  The  truth  and  the  precept  connect  them 
selves  with  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  code 
and  the  creed  have  alike  become  incarnate  in  the  life  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer.  The  person  is  the  important  thing.  The 
essential  thing  in  faith  is  the  appeal  to  the  person.  Christianity 
is  to  follow  Christ,  it  is  to  join  the  company  of  those  who 
follow  Christ,  it  is  to  live  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  through 
union  with  the  person  of  Him  Who  died  for  our  deliverance. 
The  truth  is  needful;  how  could  we  follow  One  we  do  not 
know  ?  The  duty,  the  precept,  is  needful ;  how  could  we 
follow  if  we  did  not  know  how  to  follow  ?  But  then  the 
essential  thing,  be  it  noticed,  is  not  the  truth,  nor  yet  the 
duty,  but  the  circumstance  that  that  truth  and  that  duty  are 
bound  to  start  with  the  person  of  the  only  begotten  Son. 
Now,  that  being  the  object  of  faith, — the  person,— consider,  in 
the  next  place,  what  is  the  motive  power  of  faith.  And  the 
first  view  of  faith  casts  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  second 
view  of  faith.  We  have  seen  that  faith  has,  in  a  subsidiary 
sense,  to  do  with  truth  and  duty  of  Christianity  as  a  creed 
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and  as  a  code.  As  it  has  to  do  with  truth,  it  involves 
the  consent  of  the  will.  As  it  has  to  do  with  a  person,  it 
involves  the  engagement  of  the  affections.  You  know  the 
truth,  you  obey  the  law,  you  love  the  person.  What  lends 
value  to  the  truth,  and  what  lends  force  to  the  duty,  is  the 
circumstance  that  truth  and  duty  circulate  around  the  person 
of  Emmanuel.  Now,  thus  it  follows  that  an  essential  factor 
in  faith  is  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  is  love  leaning 
on  one  higher  and  mightier  than  ourselves  ;  and  if  that  higher 
and  mightier  one  be  the  Saviour  whom  God  sent  into  the  world, 
then  faith  is  what  we  call  saving  faith.  The  mainstay  and 
the  motive  power  of  faith,  that  which  guides  it  and  inspires  it, 
that  which  gives  it  an  eye  to  see  the  truth,  and  that  which 
gives  it  enthusiasm  to  undertake  the  duty  ;  that  which  changes 
the  pleasures  of  sin  into  pains,  while  it  changes  the  pains  of 
self-denial  into  yokes  that  are  easy,  and  into  burdens  that  are 
light ;  that  without  which  all  obedience  were  bootless,  but 
with  which  all  obedience  becomes  joyous  and  efficacious  for 
our  eternal  good  ;  that  without  which  this  Christianity  of  which 
we  know  so  much  and  have  heard  so  much,  is  a  dark,  hard, 
dubious,  desponding  thing,  while  with  it  Christianity  becomes 
joyous  and  luminous,  —  is  personal  love  to  a  Lord  and 
Master.  As  the  object  of  faith  is  a  person,  so  the  motive 
power  of  faith  is  love  to  that  person.  Now,  my  friends,  these 
things  premised,  I  ask  you  to  notice  what  will  at  once  be  seen 
to  be  an  inference  from  these  things, — the  dignity,  the  sim 
plicity,  and  the  reasonableness  of  faith,  as  a  requirement 
from  the  Christian.  First  of  all,  notice  the  dignity  of  faith. 
Apprehension,  power,  love,  these  are  the  three  heads 
under  which  all  actions  or  movements  of  the  human  spirit 
may  be  classified,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.  Scrip 
ture  nowhere  calls  God  intelligence,  nowhere  does  it  call 
God  strength  ;  but  Scripture  calls  God  love.  And  that 
which  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  God,  be  very  sure, 
must  also  be  the  crowning  excellence  of  man.  Apart  from 
all  speculation  of  our  own",  a  kind  of  instinct  of  the  heart  tells 
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us  the  same  story.  You  admire  the  man  of  genius,  you  defer 
to  the  man  of  practical  power,  you  love  the  man  of  charity. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  also  there  may  be  much  of  perplexity 
mingling  with  our  love  of  the  man  of  genius,  much  of  per 
plexity  mingling  with  the  deference  we  have  to  the  man  of 
spirit.  Our  esteem  for  intelligence,  and  our  respect  for  power, 
these  things  have  their  limits  and  their  checks,  but  love  always, 
and  by  a  uniform  and  universal  law  disposes  to  love ;  and  the 
grandest  illustration  of  that  with  which  we  have  been  furnished 
is  what  is  summed  up  in  the  proposition  of  the  Apostle,  "  We 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us."  Think,  therefore,  my 
friends,  what  you  naturally  are  in  the  sight  of  God ;  think 
what  you  naturally  are  in  the  sight  of  Him  Who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  Who  cannot  look  upon  iniquity ; 
think,  nevertheless,  how  He  has  borne  with  you  instead  of 
cutting  you  off  as  cumberers  of  the  ground ;  think  what  He 
has  done  for  you  in  cutting  oft'  His  only  begotten  Son  instead, 
as  if  he  were  a  cumberer  of  the  ground ;  think  how  He  has 
done  everything — may  I  say  it  with  reverence — that  even  God 
could  do  in  order  to  draw  you  back  to  the  bosom  of  bliss  from 
which  you  had  so  sadly  fallen  away.  Then  if  you  can  say 
in  response  to  that,  "  Thou,  O  Christ,  hast  conquered  ;  it  is 
enough.  By  these  holy  tears  of  Thine,  and  that  hot  blood 
which  flowed  from  Thy  pierced  flesh,  Thou  hast  melted  my 
hard  heart,  I  love  Thee,  and  only  sorrow  that  my  sin  compelled 
Thy  love  to  me  to  lay  down  Thy  life  for  me.  I  give  myself  to 
Thee,  and  take  Thee  as  my  rightful  Lord  and  Master.  My 
mind  enlightens  my  will.  Persuade  and  guide,  that  I  may 
choose  and  follow  Thee  only."  If  you  say  so,  in  answer  to 
what  God  has  said,  if  you  do  so  in  answer  to  what  God  has 
done— that  is  faith.  And  you  see  the  dignity  of  faith.  The 
greatest  gift  of  God  to  man  is  love,  and  the  essence  of  faith 
is  love  to  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Notice  again 
the  simplicity  of  faith.  Now,  if  faith  were  a  thing  of  the 
understanding  mainly,  why  we  should  have  to  educate  our 
understandings  before  we  could  believe,  and  woe  betide  our 
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infants  and  the  savages  amongst  us.  Or  if  faith  were  merely 
a  thing  of  the  will  or  the  practical  power,  this  practical  power 
should  have  to  pass  through  long  and  painful  disciplines  before 
we  could  have  faith.  And  besides  all  that  there  is  need,  you 
know,  for  a  favourable  set  of  circumstances  in  order  to  any 
marked  advancement  of  understanding  of  a  man  or  of  practical 
power,  and  one  man  has  immense  advantage  over  another  man 
in  these  respects.  It  is  not  so  with  faith,  however.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  love,  the  essence  of  faith.  Love  does 
not  require  education.  It  springs  up  spontaneously  within 
the  soul.  It  is  the  earliest  thing  that  is  learned.  Before  the 
intelligence  of  the  child  has  properly  dawned  at  all,  before 
anything  of  the  nature  of  obedience  can  be  expected  from  the 
infant,  its  affections  are  called  forth  to  a  person — the  mother 
or  the  nurse.  The  power  to  love  and  that  deep  unappeasable 
yearning  which  follows  love  lost,  is  not  dependent  upon  a 
man's  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  dependent  upon  a  man's 
practical  power.  The  heart  of  one  who  has  not  mastered  yet 
a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  heart  of  one  who  counts 
so  far  is  a  mere  cypher  in  society,  may  smart  as  keenly  and 
may  bleed  as  copiously  as  the  heart  of  a  widowed  queen,  or 
the  heart  of  a  lord  who  has  lost  the  heir  of  all  his  land.  As 
therefore,  my  friends,  love  is  the  essence  of  faith,  love,  the 
commonest  gift  of  God  to  man  as  well  as  the  greatest  gift,  so 
the  simplicity  of  faith  is  made  apparent ;  and  its  adaptability 
to  every  need.  What  a  powerful  argument  is  contained  in 
that  to  go  forth,  and  to  scatter  far  and  wide  so  easily  intelligible 
and  so  deeply  moving  a  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love.  But 
again,  the  reasonableness  of  faith  as  a  requirement  of  the 
Christian,  the  reasonableness  of  faith  as  a  condition  of  salvation 
is  clearly  seen.  There  is  indeed  somewhat  of  an  inaccuracy 
in  speaking  of  faith  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  I  almost  feel 
inclined  to  retract  the  expression  after  uttering  it.  The  shining 
of  the  sun  is  a  condition  of  the  harvest,  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  is  the  condition  of  the  tides,  the  tongue  is  a  condition  of 
speech,  the  movement  of  the  fingers  is  a  condition  of  playing 
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upon  an  instrument.  But  faith  is  not  to  salvation  as  the 
fingers  are  to  instrumentation,  or  as  the  sun  to  the  harvest,  or 
the  moon  to  the  tides,  or  the  tongue  to  speech ;  for  the  sun 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  harvest,  nor  is  the  moon  the  tide ;  the 
tongue  is  not  speech,  nor  are  the  fingers  instrumental  music. 
But  faith,  if  you  consider  what  faith  is,  and  bear  in  mind  what 
I  have  been  saying,  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  faith,  to  know 
the  will  of  God,  and  love  Him  and  follow  Him  ;  faith — to  have 
a  sense  of  sin  and  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  heaven  ;  faith — to 
remember  that  the  only  begotten  Son  came  down  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  lay  down  His  life  for  the  deliverance  and  enrich 
ment  of  us  all ;  faith — to  love  Him  Who  first  loved  us,  and 
prove  that  we  love  Him  by  imitating  Him ;  faith — the  recovery 
of  the  long  lost  image  of  God  ;  faith — to  have  the  mind  en 
lightened,  and  the  imagination  fired,  and  the  desires  inflamed, 
and  the  will  purified,  and  the  conscience  touched,  and  all  the 
nature  as  it  were  following  Him  Who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God.  Faith  is  salvation.  Faith  is  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  begun  ;  and  therefore,  my  friends,  you  see  there  is 
nothing  arbitrary  in  faith.  It  is  not  one  of  many  ways  that 
God  might  have  chosen  to  save  us.  It  is  the  one  way  God 
could  have  chosen  to  save  us,  we  being  what  we  are  and  He 
what  He  is.  It  is  the  way  of  salvation,  it  is  salvation — faith. 
You  will  hear  men  sometimes  say,  "  I  wonder  if  I  have  faith, 
I  wish  I  had  faith,  I  would  fain  have  faith,  I  fondly  hope  I 
have  faith,  I  fear  I  have  not  faith,  I  would  to  God  that  He 
would  give  me  faith."  What  would  you  think  of  a  child  who 
said,  "  I  wonder  if  I  love  my  father  and  mother,  I  wish  I  loved 
them,  I  would  fain  love  them.  I  fondly  hope  I  love  them,  but 
I  fear  I  do  not  love  them,  I  wish  my  father  and  my  mother 
would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  me  love  them." 
Why,  the  child  feels  that  any  such  questions  as  these  are 
foolish  and  inappropriate  in  the  extreme.  The  child  bears 
the  witness  within  his  own  spirit,  that  he  loves  his  father  and 
mother.  And  to  any  of  you  who  may  have  been  vexing  and 
perplexing  yourselves  because  you  know  not  whether  you  have 
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faith,  I  would  say  that  very  wonder  of  yours  whether  you 
have  faith  or  not,  but  wish  to  have  faith,  the  fond  hope  to 
have  faith,  the  fear  that  you  have  not  faith,  the  upward  rising 
of  the  spirit  to  another  sphere  than  this  world  upon  which  we 
dwell,  the  inclination  of  the  will  heavenward,  the  dissatisfac 
tion  of  the  soul  with  anything  short  of  God,  the  dumb  unutter 
able  desire  and  yearning  which  finds  expression  for  itself  in 
that  word  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  said,  "  My  soul  longeth  for 
God,  for  the  living  God."  Why,  that  most  certainly  is  faith. 
But  to  you,  my  friends,  in  conclusion,  who  are  not  vexing  or 
perplexing  yourselves  about  such  a  question  as  this,  to  you 
who  have  come  again  and  again  to  the  communion  feast,  and 
know  what  God's  will  concerning  you  is,  and  your  duty  is  to 
Him  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  say,  there  is  a  profound  restfulness 
in  faith,  in  the  thought  that  you  have  been  led  to  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  you  and  mightier  than 
you,  the  Rock  which  no  thunderbolt  can  shatter,  and  no  earth 
quake  overthrow. 


V.    Outlines  of  Sermons  to 
Children. 


A  SERPENT  OF  BRASS. 

"  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the 
serpent  of  brass,  he  lived." — NUM.  xxi.  9. 

Do  you  see  these  tents  ?  Why  !  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them,  and  there  must  be  thousands  of  people,  old 
and  young.  But  what  mean  these  cries  !  Here  is  a  great 
strong  man  wringing  his  hands  in  agony,  and  there  is  a  little 
child  screaming  in  terror. 

There  has  some  great  misfortune  happened.  Under  that 
tent  a  serpent  has  glided,  a  very  bright  one,  the  colour  of  fire, 
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and  it  has  bitten  some  of  its  inmates.  Who  are  the  people  ? 
The  children  of  Israel  who  have  camped  here  on  their  way  to 
the  Promised  Land.  They  have  been  sinning,  and  God  is 
showing  them  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

I.  Sin  hurts  men. 

When  living  in  Africa,  I  have  seen  strong  men  in  great 
agony,  and  yet  the  wound  was  so  small  you  could  scarcely 
find  it ;  but  the  poison  was  in  the  blood,  and  all  over  the 
body,  a  very  little  time  after  the  reptile  had  inflicted  the 
wound. 

And  just  so  is  it  with  sin ;  sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  bring 
pain. 

Our  gaols,  our  hospitals,  our  workhouses  are  needed  because 
of  the  hurt  sin  has  caused  our  country.  I  want  you  to  see 
that  you  never  do  wrong  without  making  a  serpent  to  bite 
some  one,  which  will  some  day  come  back  and  bite  you  worst 
of  all. 

Just  to  take  one  sin — drunkenness.  Children  crying  with 
cold  or  hunger  because  the  father  has  drank  all  his  wages.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  end  with  all  sin.  Pride,  anger,  envy,  dis 
obedience,  all  these  bite  like  an  adder.  The  worst  is  that  the 
suffering  does  not  cease  in  this  world.  Those  who  die  in  sin 
go  to  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  'not 
quenched." 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  I  am  not  a  great  sinner.  No,  but 
these  Israelites  might  have  said  so  too.  All  that  they  had 
done  was  to  complain  of  the  manna  and  to  murmur.  And  God 
looked  not  so  much  to  what  they  said  as  to  what  they  felt,  and 
He  saw  how  ungrateful  and  rebellious  they  were.  Do  not 
despise  God's  goodness  or  neglect  His  great  salvation. 

II.  The  cure  is  like  that  which  caused  the  pain. 

It  was  a  serpent  that  bit  the  people,  and  a  serpent  that 
cured  them.  Notice  these  texts  of  Scripture. 

"  God  sending  His  own  son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.'' 
"  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  Who  knew  no  sin." 
"  Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree." 
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The  serpent  of  brass  is  a  picture  of  Jesus,  for 

(1)  It  must  be  looked  on  by  the  one  who  needs  healing. 

(2)  Whoever  looked  on  it  was  healed. 

(3)  When  a  man  looked  he  lived. 

It  did  not  require  a  long  time ;  while  he  was  looking  he 
got  fresh  life  and  healing.  And  just  so  you  get  life  as  you 
think  "  All  that  suffering  was  for  me.  Then  my  sins  have 
been  punished.  O  Jesus,  I  will  love  Thee  and  evermore  do 

Thy  will." 

T.  Champness. 
From  "  Loving  Words" 


A  SAYING  OF  JESUS. 

"  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive." — ACTS  xx.  35. 

ALL  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  precious  and  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Solomon  has  some  beautiful  proverbs  about 
the  words  of  those  who  are  only  good  men,  which  are  abun 
dantly  more  true  when  applied  to  Jesus,  Who  was  not  merely 
a  good  man,  but  the  God-man.  Here  are  some  of  them  :  "The 
lips  of  the  righteous  drop  as  a  honey-comb;"  "  The  tongue  of 
the  just  is  as  choice  silver;"  "The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed 
many."  Our  text  is  a  beautiful  gem,  and  I  will  show  you  its 
preciousness. 

I.  What  is  that  kind  of  giving  that  is  more  blessed  than 
receiving  ?  It  must  be  cheerful  giving.  Like  the  sun  we  are 
to  give  and  smile  at  the  same  time. 

(z)  It  must  be  costly  giving.  Not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth. 

(3)  It  must  be  giving  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men. 

A  Hindu  convert  was  once  asked  if,  for  a  certain  salary,  he 
was  willing  to  go  and  try  to  commence  a  mission  in  a  place 
of  difficulty,  where  he  might  be  persecuted,  and  even  put  to 
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death.     "  I  cannot  do  it  for  the  money,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  can 
do  it  for  Christ"     And  he  went. 

II.  How  or  why  it  can  be  said  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive." 

(1)  It    has   greater    honour.      Receiving    speaks    of  want, 
giving  of  abundance.      Receiving   is   the   life   of  the   pitcher 
going  empty  to  the  spring ;  giving  is  the  life  of  the  spring 
filling   every    empty    vessel    that  is   set   beneath    it.     Giving 
indicates  fulness  and  satisfaction. 

It  has  also  the  honour  of  God's  smile  and  love,  and  what 
can  be  greater  ?  To  live  in  His  love  is  a  greater  honour  than 
to  wear  a  crown.  Another  honour  belonging  to  the  liberal 
soul  is  that  we  make  God  Himself  our  debtor !  He  that 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 

(2)  It  has  the  greater  happiness. 

(3)  God  has  promised  many  and  abundant  rewards  to  those 
who  give  with  an  open  liberal  hand,  and  with  a  loving  heart. 

R.  Brewin. 
From  " Gospel  Sermons" 


[The  writer  of  the  article,  "  Church  Life  in  London"  wishes  us  to 
say  that  he  does  not  in  the  remotest  manner  mean  to  impute  any 
neglect  of  duty  to  the  city  clergy.  In  particular,  he  was  fully 
aware  that  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.,  devoted  untiring  and 
zealous  care  to  the  work  of  his  church,  and  made  it,  as  it  should 
be,  his  first  concern.  He  only  questioned  whether  the  highest  zeal 
and  ability  could  secure  great  results  in  such  afield.] 


I.  Sermons. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PETER'S  CHARACTER. 

BY  THE  VERY  REV.  R.  W.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

IN  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  we  see  a  man  of  whom  we 
read  a  great  deal  in  the  four  Gospels,  giving  indirectly  a 
distinct  and  characteristic  picture  of  himself  and  of  his 
idea  of  a  Christian  life.  In  the  Gospel,  and  the  Epistle, 
we  see  him  speaking  and  showing  himself  at  different 
points  of  his  course.  We  see  him  at  an  early  step  of  it, 
and  also  at  a  later.  In  both  cases  we  see  the  religious 
man,  keenly  alive  to  the  holy  influences  under  which  he 
had  been  called  to  pass  his  life.  But  in  one  part  of  the 
record  he  is  immature,  inexperienced, unsteady,  headstrong; 
in  the  other,  he  is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same ;  he  has 
ripened  into  the  trained  and  self-commanding  servant  of 
Christ.  The  contrast  of  the  one  form  of  character  to  the 
other,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  change, 
may  supply  a  subject  for  our  thought. 

In  the  account  in  the  Gospel  we  have  the  well-known 
features  of  St.  Peter's  passionate  and  eager  nature.  He 
knows  that  he  is  in  the  company  of  the  great  Teacher  of 
truth,  that  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  begun, 
that  he  is  with  a  Master  Who  holds  the  powers  of  the 
unseen  world  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  suffering  men. 

VOL.  ix.  9 
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He  knows  all  this,  but  he  is  unprepared  for  its  conse 
quences.  He  believes,  and  he  obeys ;  but  he  is  a  long 
way  yet,  as  we  know,  from  having  mastered  either  his 
new  calling  or  himself.  And  when  things  take  an  un 
expected  turn,  his  mind  is  thrown  off  its  balance ;  he 
forgets  what  he  has  seen,  and  where  he  is,  and  loses  his 
self-control.  Christ  commands  him  to  let  down  the  net ; 
and  he  professes  to  trust  the  word  of  the  great  Master 
in  spite  of  the  night's  fruitless  toil :  "  Master,  we  have 
toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing ;  nevertheless, 
at  Thy  word,  I  will  let  down  the  net."  There  is  misgiving 
in  the  tone  of  merit  claimed  for  the  obedience,  ready  as  it 
was ;  yet  Peter  was  not  new  to  the  power  of  Him  Whom 
he  obeyed.  But  when  the  word  comes  true,  as  it  might 
be  expected  to  come  true,  the  disciple  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  fulfilment.  He  was  hardly  prepared  to  believe ;  he  is 
still  less  prepared  to  see.  It  is  not  the  power  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  the  accomplishment  of  that  word  which  Peter 
avowedly  acted  on.  It  is  not  that  in  very  truth  he  is  in 
that  high  and  awful  Presence  which  he  has  owned.  But 
the  shock  of  reality  is  too  much  for  him.  The  neighbour 
hood  of  that  holy  One,  though  He  is  the  Lord  of  mercy 
and  love,  comes  home  to  his  mind  with  a  thrill  of  great 
horror.  Perfect  truth  and  perfect  goodness  are  awful  to 
creatures  who  are  conscious  of  their  self-deceiving,  and 
know  how  much  they  need  indulgence  when  they  are 
judged.  The  sudden  rush  of  feeling  which  made  Peter 
quail  and  shrink  from  Him  Who  had  chosen  him  was  most 
natural.  He  said  what  is  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
the  lips  of  man  when  the  creature,  in  its  helplessness  and 
faultiness,  suddenly  feels  itself  before  the  eternal  Purity. 
He  said  what  was  natural ;  but  he  said  what  showed  how 
far  he  still  was  from  having  learned  the  lesson  of  an 
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apostle  of  Christ.  He  ought,  in  all  deep  humility,  yet 
to  have  been  able  to  face,  to  trust,  that  Divine  Holiness. 
He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  power  and  love  go 
together  in  God ;  that  God  does  not  reveal  Himself  to 
drive  men  from  Him ;  that  man  is  saved  by  being  brought 
near  to  his  Maker.  The  surprise,  the  amazement,  the 
terror,  were  spontaneous,  instinctive.  Ignorant  and 
confused  as  he  was,  it  was  a  real  proof  of  his  unaffected 
devotion  and  reverence ;  but  it  was  a  proof,  too,  that  he 
was  still  a  stranger  to  his  Master's  thought  and  spirit ; 
that  he  had  not  yet  measured,  even  in  their  beginnings, 
the  awful  purposes  of  grace  which  had  brought  his 
Master  here ;  it  showed  how  unfurnished  he  was  with 
power  over  himself,  and  with  steady  thought  to  put  their 
true  meaning  in  the  things  which  he  met  with  ;  how  liable 
to  be  discomposed,  thrown  out,  and  driven  into  hurried 
and  unbecoming  ways,  when  taken  unawares  by  the  trials 
of  his  service.  They  show  the  quickness,  the  depth,  the 
genuineness,  of  his  religious  feeling;  but  they  show, 
too,  how  much  it  wanted  of  discipline  and  ripeness. 

Here,  then,  we  have  St.  Peter  as  we  see  him  through 
out  the  Gospels  :  sensitive,  whole-hearted,  self-forgetting, 
devoted,  little  counting  the  cost,  but  little  taking  in  con 
sequences  ;  soon  raised  up,  and  soon  cast  down  ;  eager 
to  confess,  eager  to  promise,  lightly  moved  to  change ; 
quick  to  question,  quick  to  strike,  quick,  also,  to  panic- 
denial  ;  with  springs  of  faith  and  duty,  but  not  yet  taught 
to  measure  his  words,  to  rule  his  impulses,  to  try  and  to 
fathom  his  own  thought,  to  take  in  the  true  proportions  of 
the  scene  in  which  he  was  called  to  act  his  part.  We  see 
one  who,  under  different  governance,  might  have  been  a 
very  different  man.  We  see  one  who,  in  his  easily  roused 
and  impetuous  enthusiasm,  had  in  him  the  element  of  the 
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fierce  Galilean  zealot,  for  whom  he  was  once  mistaken  ; 
one  of  those  men  who,  by  the  tremendous  fanaticism  of  a 
religious  war,  were  to  teach  a  new  lesson  to  the  con 
querors  of  the  world. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Epistle,  we  have  this  same  man 
speaking  at  a  much  later  time, — the  same,  yet  another ; 
for  between  the  two  times  had  passed  the  things  which 
have  made  the  world  different, — the  cross,  the  resurrec 
tion,    the    day    of    Pentecost.      Christianity    had    been 
preached  to  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Peter   had 
been  a  foremost  preacher  of  it.      No  man  could  be  the 
same  who  had  shared  in  such  a  change.     He  is  changed 
indeed.      What    strikes   us   in    such   a   passage   as   his 
"  Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts,"  is  the  tone  given 
to  it,  by  the  writer's  calm,  steady  sense  of  the  value  of 
plain  goodness  and  thorough  Christian  duty ;  of  a  simple, 
loving   life,    bright   with    concord,    with    sympathy,   with 
courtesy,  with  self-restraint  and  kindness,  passed  under 
a  continual  confidence  in  God.     They  are  the  words  of 
balanced  and  secure   and  happy  earnestness, — happy   in 
having  found  the   great   secret  of  peace ;  happy   in   the 
quiet   assurance   with  which    the    mind    has  learned    to 
measure  it  against  all  other  things.  The  familiar  household 
maxims  of  ancient  piety    ring  in    the  writer's    memory, 
and  come  to  his  lips,  to  describe  the  old-fashioned  but 
ever-new  foundation  of  a  blessed  life.     Long  ago, — long 
before   the   great    Master   had   come,— the   chant  of  the 
Psalmist  was  still,  "  He  that  will  love  life  and  see  good 
days," — to  love  his  life,  to  delight  in  living,  to  find  his  life 
a  dear  blessing,  and  not  a  burden  to  be  hated, — "  let  him 
refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak 
no  guile.     The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  on  the  righteous,  and 
His  ears  are  open  to  their  prayers."     The  whole  Epistle  is 
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in  the  same  key.  More  than  on  any  other  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sunshine 
resting  on  it  throughout.  Commonly  what  we  here  call 
sunshine  does  not  rest  on  those  gracious  and  consoling 
but  awful  pages.  Light  there  is  indeed ;  but  it  is  the 
light  of  a  world  that  needs  no  sunshine  such  as  ours. 
But  through  St.  Peter's  Epistle  there  seems  to  me  to 
reign  a  buoyant  gladness  of  religion,  setting  at  defiance 
the  dark  and  evil  days  around,  and  not  so  much 
struggling  against  trouble  as  not  feeling  its  strain,  or 
casting  it  off  without  effort  under  the  spring  of  a  temper 
which  habitually  "  delighted  itself  in  God's  great  good 
ness."  It  was  that  fresh  gladness  which  is  seen  nowhere 
else  except  in  some  of  the  bursts  of  joy  in  the  Psalms 
about  the  works  and  government  of  God,  with  which 
the  soul  could  not  "  be  sorry ;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
was  its  strength."  St.  Paul  rejoiced ;  but  St.  Paul's  was 
the  stern  joy  of  a  man  whose  heart  was  set  on  the 
conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ ;  who  felt,  and  exulted  in 
feeling,  that  conquest  needs  sacrifice ;  who  thought  no 
sacrifice  too  great  for  it ;  and  every  line  of  St.  Paul 
tells  of  the  suffering  and  anxious  spirit,  sure,  indeed, 
of  triumph  in  the  end,  but  feeling  all  the  loss  and  all  the 
cost  of  it  now.  But  with  St.  Peter  the  triumph  is  already. 
Of  course,  he  too  looks  from  the  present  to  the  future. 
There  is  indeed  "the  inheritance,  incorruptible,  and  un- 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven " 
for  Christians ;  but  Christians,  with  him,  are  they  who, 
"  though  they  have  not  seen  Jesus  Christ,  yet  love  Him  ; 
in  whom,  though  now  they  see  Him  not,  yet,  believing, 
they  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory; 
receiving  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their 
souls."  There  is  the  "  exceeding  joy," — joy  without  a 
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cloud  or  doubt;  and,  combined  with  it,  exceeding  sober 
ness,  equable,  quiet,  bent  on  meeting  with  comprehensive 
and  vigilant  conscientiousness  all  the  claims  of  life,  high 
or  homely.  The  combination  is  most  characteristic,  and 
it  presents  itself  as  following  on  the  most  astonishing 
shock  ever  given  to  men's  ideas  and  prospects,  and,  as  we 
see  from  the  Epistle  itself,  in  days  of  the  utmost  outward 
trouble.  But  the  ill-usage  and  hardship  of  every  day 
seem  to  sit  lightly  on  that  sustained  and  steady  gladness. 
"  Don't  think  about  it ;  "  "  Think  it  not  strange  ; "  "  Cast 
all  your  care  upon  God ; "  "  It  is  better  to  suffer  for 
well-doing  than  for  evil-doing ;  "  "  Let  not  trouble  dis 
turb  your  soberness,  your  seriousness,  your  watchfulness," 
— this  is  the  tone  of  unruffled  and  high-hearted  courage 
with  which  he  bids  those  who  have  been  "  bought  with 
the  precious  blood  "  and  "  born  of  the  incorruptible  seed," 
abide  whatever  may  meet  them  in  the  world,  and  wait 
the  end. 

The  old  marks  of  the  Apostle's  religious  temper — excite 
ment,  haste,  impatience — have  disappeared.     Firmness  is 
there,  and  all  the  strong  energy  of  living  faith.     The  old 
man  has  preserved  the  young  man's  joyous  heart ;  but  with 
it  there  is  an  evenness,  a  composure  of  mind,  which  em 
braces  the  compass  of  its  circumstances,  and  has  become 
equal  to  them.     The  accidents  of  an   eventful,  and  not 
always  perfect,  service,  have  trained  and  subdued,  but  not 
broken  or  saddened,  that  high  spirit.     St.  Peter  appears 
eminently    as    the    "  strengthener   of    his    brethren,"- 
strengthening  them  by  the  serenity  and   deep  gladness 
which  he  breathes  round  him ;  strengthening  them  by  the 
manly  seriousness  with  which  he  views  the  trials    and 
tasks  of  all  their  lives,  from  the  master  to  the  slave,  and 
which  dictates  his  last  with  a  blessing :     "  May  the  God 
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of  all  grace,  Who  hath  called  us  to  His  eternal  glory  by 
Christ  Jesus,  after  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  Himself  make 
you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you." 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  great  change  ?  What 
was  it  that  transformed  that  easily  moved  and  unsteady 
zeal,  which  threatened  a  dangerous  and  unhealthy  future, 
into  the  even-minded,  wise-hearted  temper  of  Christian 
faith,  so  settled  in  its  joy  and  in  its  duty  ?  Of  course, 
many  things  concurred  in  Peter's  history  :  there  were  all 
its  strange  passages,  all  the  Divine  teachings  he  had  come 
under,  all  the  sights  of  unearthly  love  and  judgment,  all 
the  gracious  influences  which  had  encompassed  him ; 
mistakes  and  corrections,  falls  and  recoveries,  leading  him 
step  by  step  to  greater  height  and  completeness.  Of 
course,  he  had  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit  of  holiness  and 
grace,  making  all  things  new.  But  what  was  the  great 
governing  principle  of  life  which  he  had  learned  ?  Surely 
we  are  not  wrong  in  looking  for  it  in  that  comprehensive 
counsel  which  the  Apostle  gives  to  those  who,  in  a  world 
protected,  as  they  believe,  guided,  redeemed  of  God, 
have  to  do,  or,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  His  will,  conscious, 
in  either  case,  of  His  blessing  :  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  God 
in  your  hearts." 

These  words  mean,  I  suppose,  as  we  should  express  it 
in  our  way  of  speaking :  Realise  continually  what  God 
is  :  what  you  mean,  and  what  is  the  truth,  when  you 
name,  in  open  speech,  or  in  the  depths  of  your  thought, 
the  great  name  of  God, — of  Him  with  Whom  you  have 
to  do,  and  in  Whom  you  hope.  Grasp  the  thought,  and 
make  it  a  living  one,  and  keep  it  by  you,  how  wonderful 
He  is  in  his  heights,  in  His  depths,  in  what  He  reaches  to, 
in  what  He  has  respect  to ;  how  true,  how  holy  and 
good:  the  simplest  of  \ commonplaces,  the  most  inex- 
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haustible  of  truths.  Make  a  sacred  place  in  your  soul, 
where  you  may  have  the  presence  of  Him  Who  made  you 
and  all  things,  and  recognise  Him,  and  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  "the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  Whose  name  is  Holy,  Who  dwells  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and 
to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts."  Shrink  not  from  its 
overwhelming  significance ;  be  content  with  nothing  less  : 
for  in  all  its  unutterable  awfulness,  it  is  yet  the  one  stay 
and  satisfaction  of  the  soul.  God  is  mighty,  and  we  are 
weak ;  God  is  holy,  and  we  are  sinners ;  yet  fear  not 
to  face  the  truth,  for  He  meant  us  to  know  it,  and  by  its 
light  to  live.  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord ; "  so  had  Peter  once  shrunk  from  the  certainty 
of  what  God  is,  when  suddenly  it  flashed  upon  him.  He 
had  learned  better  now.  He  had  learned  to  bear,  in  all 
its  intense  truth,  the  thought  of  the  Father's  holiness, 
along  with  the  imperfections  and  incompleteness  of  men. 
He  had  learned  to  make  it  at  once  the  most  customary, 
and  the  most  solemnly  reverenced  of  thoughts.  "Sanctify 
the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts." 

It  is  a  wonderful  time  in  the  soul's  history,  when 
from  words  with  dulled  and  worn-out  meaning  it  rises 
to  a  glimpse,  dim  perhaps,  yet  certain,  of  what  the  words 
really  mean ;  rises  from  the  narrow  and  entangled  debates 
by  which  we  grope  our  way  under  the  conditions  of 
our  existence  here,  to  think  and  feel,  as  we  ought,  how 
ever  imperfectly,  of  Him  Who  is  above  all  time,  of  Almighty 
God  "  as  He  is."  A  new  impulse  is  given,  a  new  course 
begins,  a  new  view  opens  of  all  things,  of  the  world, 
of  life,  of  action,  of  duty ;  it  ought  to  be  a  larger  and 
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deeper  one,  more  cheerfully  and  thoroughly  practical, 
more  kindly,  more  generous,  more  wise ;  it  cannot  but  be 
a  more  solemn  one,  and  more  full  of  grave  import.  Under 
it,  mind  and  soul  are  enlarged ;  and,  in  turn,  their  needs 
become  higher.  When  it  comes  upon  the  mind,  as  a 
truth  which  "can  be  felt,"  that  the  Most  High  is  and  must 
be, — when  from  a  great  word  or  even  thought  He  passes 
into  the  very  Person  of  the  living  God, — then  the  vision 
of  His  reality  reveals  itself  in  the  secret  places  and  secret 
moments  of  thought  and  emotion,  things  are  changed  ;  and 
then,  as  the  soul  grows  under  this  high  consciousness, 
it  cannot  do  with  its  old  ways,  it  must  reach  after  ever 
worthier  and  more  adequate  conceptions  of  His  greatness, 
purer  and  more  severely  true  understanding  of  all  that  is 
involved  when  it  names  His  Name, — of  the  infinite  com 
bination  of  clearness  and  mystery, — clearness  as  the  sun, 
and  mystery  unfathomable ;  of  power,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  laws  and  works  of  the  universe  ;  of  righteousness  and 
love,  and  pitying  help  for  men,  as  we  see  them  in 
"  the  only  begotten  Son  Who  hath  declared  the  Father." 
They  are  thoughts  which  cannot  be  exhausted.  They  are 
of  that  wisdom  which  promises  that  "they  that  eat  me 
shall  yet  be  hungry,  and  they  that  drink  me  shall  yet 
be  thirsty."  The  soul  which  has  once  caught  sight  of 
them  needs  them  always ;  it  needs  to  have  Him  always 
before  it,  to  live  under  His  presence,  to  be  guided  by 
His  eye. 

This  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  religion  which  kindled 
St.  Paul  and  refined  St.  Peter.  To  be  able  to  bear  that 
is  the  only  worthy  thing  to  think  of  God ;  to  receive  His 
awful  image,  as  far  as  we  can  receive  it,  according  as  the 
truth  casts  it  upon  our  minds ;  to  bear  its  searching  and 
piercing  yet  more  exalting  and  consoling  brightness  ; 
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not  to  try  to  distort  or  cloud  or  soften  it,  or  to  substitute 
anything  of  our  own  for  it,  but  to  accept  it  as  it  is  given 
us ;  "  with  open  face,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  to  behold,  as 
in  a  glass,  its  glory  ; "  to  open  our  whole  being  to  its 
power  and  claims.  This  is  what  makes  religion  a  living 
force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  governs,  controls,  calms, 
steadies  it, — this  central  hold  of  the  thought  of  God, — 
when,  beyond  saying  and  thinking  what  is  true  and 
worthy  about  God,  a  man  with  awe,  and  yet  with  joy 
and  trust  and  love,  meets  Him  in  his  heart,  and  owns  Him 
there, — owns  Him  in  His  incomprehensible  immensity, 
and  yet  also  in  His  certain  goodness  and  loving-kindness 
to  men.  That  is  what,  I  suppose,  St.  Peter  meant  when 
he  bids  us  "  sanctify  the  Lord  God  [the  Lord  Christ] 
in  our  heart."  That  is  what,  I  suppose,  St.  Paul  meant 
when  he  taught  how  the  Spirit  of  God,  drawing  aside  the 
veil,  helps  man  to  recognise  as  his  Father  the  Father  of 
the  only  begotten  Son,  the  Eternal  Father  of  Spirits. 
"  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to 
fear ;  but  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 


MARY  AND  MARTHA. 

BY   THE    REV.    ALEXANDER    MACLEOD,    D.D.,    OF    BIRKENHEAD.* 

"  Now  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  went,  that  they  entered  into  a  certain 
village  :  and  a  certain  woman  named  Martha  received  Him  into  her 
house."— LUKE  x.  38.  (Also  verses  39,  40,  41,  and  42.) 

AN  unending  interest  broods  over  the  story.     We  return 
to  it  again  and  again,   finding  fresh  lessons  in  it  every 

*  Preached  at  Whalley  Range  Presbyterian  Church,  Man 
chester,  on  Sunday  morning,  May  i5th,  1887,  and  specially 
reported. 
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time.     Martha  and  Mary  are  sisters  to  whom  every  writer 
of  the  Lord's  life  is  drawn.     In  a  certain  way  we  feel 
grateful  to    them  ;  they  opened  their  home  to  the  Lord 
when  others  cast  Him  out ;  they  believed  in  Him,  they 
ministered  to  Him,  they  worshipped  Him.     Yet  to  many 
readers  they  are   a   perplexity,  they   seem   to   be   types 
rather  than  living  forms  :  the  one  exhibiting  an  ideal  life, 
the  other  a  life  imperfect,  almost  worldly.     It  is  a  contrast 
which  everybody  feels  to  be  painful,  against  which  every 
one  in  his   heart   utters   a   protest,    but  all  the  same  it 
continues.     The  two  sisters  have  come  to  be  contrasted 
types  of  life  rather  than  human  beings ;  mere  figures  in 
an  old  story,  the  portrait  of  each  having  strong  features  in 
its  face,  the  title  under  the  one  being  the  word  "  praise," 
and  under  the  other  the  word  "  blame."     Now  the  least 
that  can  be  said  of  this  view  of  the  two  followers  of  the 
Lord  is  that  it  is  unsatisfactory.      The  memory  of  the 
two  women  was   not  preserved  in  the  gospels  to  be  a 
perplexity  or  a  contrast,  or  a  mere  cloud  of  feelings.     It 
is  plain  that  to  the  two  writers,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John, 
who  supply  their  full  story,  the  forms  of  the  sisters  were 
definite,   clearly  cut,  natural,  very  human,  and  such  as 
were  to   be   studied   in    after   days,   and   pondered   and 
profited  by.     And  certainly  the  Lord  had  two  very  real 
and  very  grateful  human  souls  in  His  presence  when  He 
spoke  these  words. 

Let  us  then  this  forenoon  set  ourselves  to  recall  the 
whole  story,  the  scene  in  this  hospitable  home  at  Bethany, 
these  two  forms  of  early  Christian  life.  And  let  us 
patiently  study  the  narrative  until  we  clearly  understand 
its  meaning,  until  for  us  at  least  the  vague  nimbus  shall 
be  dispelled,  and  the  two  sisters  stand  out  before  us  in 
their  sisterly  relations,  clearly  and  humanly  defined,  and 
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as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  stood  out  before  the  Lord 
Himself. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  would  be  well  at  the  out 
set  to  clear  the  way  by  a  very  brief  statement  as  to  what 
these  sisters  were  not.  Now  it  is  as  plain  as  anything 
written  in  this  Book  can  be,  that  it  is  mere  error  to  take 
them  as  representatives  severally,  of  the  worldly  and 
heavenly  sides  of  life.  All  the  censures  which  have  been 
heaped  on  Martha's  character  for  care  about  many  things, 
in  the  notion  that  this  character  was  worldliness,  are 
simply  to  be  swept  out  of  our  thoughts.  Whatever 
Martha  was  she  was  not  what  the  Bible  calls  worldly,  and 
whatever  her  defects  may  have  been,  they  did  not 
constitute  worldliness.  Clearly  she  was  a  lover  of  Christ, 
as  clearly  her  place  spiritually,  whether  it  was  a  humble 
place  or  not,  was  in  the  same  kingdom  of  heaven  in  which 
Mary  sat.  Not  less  so  should  we  sweep  out  of  our  hearts 
another  wrong  view  respecting  the  sisters,  the  view  that 
Mary  sitting  as  a  disciple  at  the  feet  of  Christ  shows  us 
a  higher  form  of  Christian  life  than  Martha  who  served. 
This  view  has  been  a  great  trouble  to  many  earnest 
Christians,  especially  housewives.  How  many  times  has 
it  been  said  by  such  :  "  Oh !  that  I  had  more  of  Mary's 
spirit  and  less  of  Martha's ;  we  are  so  careful  and 
troubled  about  the  things  of  the  house."  The  care  and 
worry  of  the  household  leads  to  this  wish  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  retiring  spirit  of  contemplation 
which  seems  to  appear  in  Mary. 

But  just  think  for  a  moment.  Is  it  anywhere  said,  or 
implied  by  our  Lord,  in  what  He  says  here,  that  Christian 
housewives  are  to  escape  care  and  trouble,  and  such 
business  as  the  keeping  of  a  house  and  managing  its 
affairs  ?  Can  a  Christian  household  be  regulated  without 
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distraction,  and  contact  with  things  that  bring  care  and 
trouble  ?      Christianity  brings  no  mark  of  inferiority  on 
housewives'  tasks ;  it  is  not  a  religion  of  mysticism  but  of 
good  sense,  good  faith,  and   good   works.      So   far   from 
calling    the    housewife    from    household    affairs  to   sit  in 
contemplative  piety,  it  commends  these  tasks,  and  exhorts 
her  to  be  found  faithful  in  them.     In  the  eyes  of  Christ  a 
follower  of  His  who  is  a  housewife,  and  diligent  in  the 
affairs  of  her  house,  is  a  beautiful  object,  and  one  who 
won  His  approval.     Be  sure  that  it  was  not  for  diligence 
in  housewife's  tasks  that  He  took  Martha  to  task,  if  He 
did  take  her  to  task  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was   not 
contemplative  piety  that  He  commended  in  Mary,  if  He 
really  did  commend  her.     Nothing  is  more  striking,  in  the 
life  we  are  called  to  follow,  than  the  way  in  which  we  are 
taught   to    serve   God.      We    are    called    to    serve    God, 
actively  if  possible,  passively  at  any  rate,  but  in  any  case 
to  serve  Him.     When  the  disciples  and  the  few  apostles, 
seeing  Jesus  passing  out  of  their  sight  into  the  heavens 
on  His  Ascension,  they  received   the  message  from  the 
angels,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?  "      Mere  gazing,  mere  reading,   mere  listening, 
mere    dreaming,    have    never     prospered    as    forms    of 
Christian  life ;  and  we  can  be  certain  that  it  was  not  for 
anything  that   could  be   so  named  that   Mary  was   com 
mended  by  the  Lord.     The  law  for  our   spiritual  life  is, 
"  Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
Martha  served ;  Mary  sat  at  His  feet ;  and  the  Lord  by 
what  He  said  ch'd  not  put  any  mark  of  disapproval  on 
Martha's    serving.       Christianity,    worthy    of     all    high 
service,  has  elevated  the  very  humblest  and  homeliest  into 
the  light  of  heaven.     So  be  it  that  it  is  loyal,  free  from 
self-seeking,  and  rendered  as  to  Christ,  all  homely  service 
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is  now  touched  by  heaven, — the  kitchen,  the  nursery,  the 
sewing-room,  the  market-place,  may  all  be  anterooms  to 
the  house  of  God.  To  sweep  the  stairs,  if  it  be  done  as 
Christ's  commandment,  that  is  Divine.  It  was  not 
because  Martha  served  that  the  Lord  reproved,  if  He  did 
reprove  her. 

Having  thus  cleared  our  thoughts  from  these  erroneous 
conceptions  of  the  difference  between  the  two  women,  let 
us  now  try  to  gather  up,  by  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  narrative,  what  the  true  lessons  of  the  case  were. 
Observe,  then,  the  expression  which  we  do  not  throw 
much  weight  upon,  but  which  is  there,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
verse.  "  She  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  which  also  sat  at 
Jesus'  feet." 

Also  !  That  refers  to  something  that  had  gone  before. 
She  was  Martha's  sister.  It  can  hardly  refer  to  that. 
Must  not  this  be  the  meaning?  She  had  joined  with 
Martha  in  receiving  Jesus  into  their  home,  but  also  she 
sat  at  His  feet.  She  had  shared  with  Martha  in  receiving 
their  Guest,  had  taken  part  with  Martha  in  the  household 
tasks,  so  far  that  also,  in  addition  to  that,  when  all  that  she 
considered  needful  was  done,  she  sat  at  the  Master's  feet. 

Observe,  next,  that  what  brought  Martha  with  her 
complaint  to  Jesus  was  not  her  sister's  freedom  from 
service  and  neglect  to  fulfil  her  household  duties,  but  just 
this:  "She  was  cumbered  with  much  service."  It  was  a 
temporary  entanglement  with  many  things,  a  confession 
that  she  was  unable  to  undertake  her  tasks.  She  was 
cumbered.  In  the  best  of  service  things  may  be  too 
many  for  us,  or,  from  the  failure  of  our  strength,  may 
seem  too  many.  At  any  rate  it  was  the  burden,  the 
encumbrance,  that  broke  down  her  patience,  and  brought 
her  in  a  moment  of  weakness  to  complain  to  Christ. 
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At  this  point  it  will  be  a  help  to  recall  the  scene.  Jesus 
was  stretched  out  on  the  usual  couch  on  which  people 
reclined  when  about  to  take  their  food.  The  meat  is  not 
yet  set  on  the  table.  It  is  just  the  moment  when  the 
housewife's  care  is  most  intense.  The  preparations  have 
all  been  going  forward,  and  now  is  come  the  moment 
when  it  must  be  served.  Put  all  English  notions  out  of 
your  mind.  There  is  no  cook  in  the  kitchen  ;  no  waiters 
to  set  everything  in  order  on  the  table  ;  it  is  the  house  of 
two  women  who  are  poor.  Martha  is  housewife,  cook, 
waitress,  all  in  one,  and  up  to  this  moment  she  has  done 
well.  She  received  the  Lord  into  the  house,  she  was 
content  that  Mary  might  entertain  Him  till  the  food  was 
prepared ;  but  she  has  entangled  herself,  she  has  set 
herself  to  show  her  love  by  a  specially  full  repast,  and 
it  has  been  too  much  for  her,  and  has  become  a  burden  to 
her.  And  just  then,  when  her  face  was  hot  with  the  fire, 
and  anxiety  mingled  with  fear  that  things  might  be  spoiled, 
just  then  she  catches  sight  of  Mary's  full  face  and  rapt 
eyes  fixed  on  the  Lord.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
Martha's  complaint  is  not  her  whole  life,  but  a  special  and 
exceptional  moment  of  it.  The  moment  when  patience 
was  not  allowed  to  have  its  perfect  work  in  her,  when 
Care  sat  on  the  hearth.  And  so,  caught  in  this  moment 
of  weakness,  and  weighed  down  by  the  very  burden  which 
her  love  had  taken  up,  she  had  stumbled  at  what  seemed, 
but  was  not,  the  indifference  of  her  sister,  and  came  to 
the  Lord  and  said,  "  Dost  Thou  not  care  that  I  am  left 
to  do  all  the  work  alone  ? "  At  this  moment  even  the 
form  of  the  Lord  was  darkened  out  of  her  view,  even  He 
seemed  to  act  not  quite  fairly. 

This  is  always  the  way  when  we  take  wrong  views  of 
Christian  people  in  the  house,  and  in  the  Church  with 
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us.  The  shadow  of  our  prejudice  reaches  over,  and  falls 
upon  the  Lord  as  well.  The  care  leads  us  to  fancy  that 
our  fellow  Christians  are  not  treating  us  well,  and  it 
often  leads  us  to  fancy  that  God  is  hard  upon  us. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  Lord. 
And  here  do  not  be  surprised  when  I  say  we  must  not 
take  them  as  words  in  a  sermon — Take  them  as  words 
spoken  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  home,  with  homely 
emphasis  attached  to  them.  I  mean  that  he  did  not  utter 
them  as  He  uttered  the  words  to  the  multitude  on  the 
Mount,  to  the  unbelieving  Pharisees  who  came  round  Him. 
But  gently,  pleadingly,  I  will  go  further  and  say  playfully  : 
Be  sure  that  you  may  consider  the  brotherly  Jesus, 
Who  was  full  of  the  joy  of  being  received  by  these  loving 
hearts,  had  nothing  but  good  will  and  gentleness  in  His 
thoughts  when  He  replied  to  Martha.  Be  sure  that  He 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  beheld  Martha  just 
as  she  was.  He  saw  the  momentary  worry,  the  heat  of 
the  entanglement.  Do  you  think  that  the  Lord,  the  all- 
gracious  Fountain  from  which  everything  gentle  in  our  own 
life  has  been  drawn,  was  such  an  One  as  to  launch  out  in  a 
moment  like  that,  to  a  friend  like  that,  in  hard  words  ? 
No  !  He  replied  to  the  very  level  of  her  care  and  worry  ; 
He  tenderly  sympathised  with  her  and  took  up  her  burden, 
and  in  these  words  :  "  Martha  !  Martha  !  thou  art  careful, 
and  troubled  about  many  things,  but  one  thing  is  needful." 
It  is  only  our  .prejudice  which  shuts  our  eyes  to  the 
tender,  faithful  sympathy  of  these  words,  which  are  not, 
I  repeat,  words  in  a  sermon,  but  the  words  of  a  Guest 
and  a  Friend. 

And  what  do  they  mean  ?  They  are  all  the  same  as  if 
the  Lord  had  said,  "  Dear  Martha !  Art  thou  troubled 
so  ?  My  coming  has  proved  indeed  a  burden  to  thee. 
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Do  not  suffer  My  coming  to  be  a  burden  ;  do  not  trouble 
about  many  things  for  the  table  ;  for  one  thing  is  enough 
for  Me."  And  that  ought  not  to  surprise  you,  that  our 
Lord  spoke  of  the  things  of  the  table.  In  this  very 
chapter  He  had  instructed  His  disciples  about  the  things 
of  the  table.  When  in  a  house  they  were  to  "  eat  such 
things  as  were  set  before  them."  And  it  is  the  things  of 
the  table  that  He  refers  to  when  He  says,  "  One  thing 
is  enough  for  Me."  We  have  misread  the  clause  in  two 
ways,  instead  of  reading  it  as  a  plain  sentence  in  a 
fireside  talk. 

In  every  common  thing  that  our  Lord  said  He  suggested 
other  and  higher  things ;  yet  the  first  sense  always 
remained ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Martha  would 
understand  them  as  I  have  given  them.  "  One  kind  of 
food  is  enough  for  My  needs." 

Now  let  us  go  on  to  the  words  about  Mary,  and  try  to 
unlock  their  meaning  by  the  same  key.  So  long  as  we 
take  the  words  sermon-wise  they  must  remain  a  setting 
up  of  Mary  and  a  setting  down  of  Martha.  And  if  you 
think  of  it  for  a  moment  you  will  see  that  it  would  be 
unnatural  and  unlike  the  manner  of  the  gentle,  all-gracious 
Jesus.  If  through  Martha's  worry  there  was  a  momentary 
breach  between  the  sisters,  the  Lord  was  not  the  one  to 
widen  the  breach,  but  to  heal  it.  Therefore,  in  reading 
this  second  sentence,  do  not  think  it  was  otherwise  than 
as  a  Guest  and  a  Friend  of  both.  The  words  about  Mary 
are  these : — •"  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which 
shall  not  be  taken  from  her." 

Now  these  words,  partly  from  association  with  past 
interpretation  of  them,  and  partly  from  the  way  in  which 
the  sentence  "  one  thing  is  needful "  is  made  a  preface  to 
them, — these  words  do  seem  as  if  they  were  setting  up 
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Mary  higher  than  Martha,  out  of  sight  higher.  Let  us 
patiently  consider  what  must  have  been  the  first  meaning 
of  the  words.  The  first  words  referred  to  the  food  which 
Martha  is  preparing,  and  they  had  no  immediate  bearing 
on  Mary.  They  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  back 
ground  on  which  Mary's  excellence  is  painted.  The  words 
do  not  mean  that  anxiety  about  the  soul  is  "  needful," 
salvation  and  a  Saviour  is  needful,  and  the  wise  Mary  has 
chosen  that.  No  !  That  is  how  it  has  been  read,  sermon- 
wise  as  I  have  said,  but  that  is  not  the  natural  way  to 
read  the  story.  What  I  want  to  recall  to  you  is  the 
original,  the  first,  and  therefore  the  true  meaning  of  these 
words,  the  meaning  which  Mary  and  Martha  must  have 
attached  to  them  at  the  time.  We  shall  read  that  mean 
ing  at  once  by  considering  what  it  was  that  Martha  asked 
the  Lord  to  do.  She  wanted  Him  to  tell  Mary  to  rise 
from  sitting  at  His  feet,  and  come  and  help  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  meal.  Now  our  Lord,  more  than  once  in  His 
teaching,  lets  us  see  His  thoughts  on  the  places  which 
people  choose  at  feasts.  "  Do  not  choose  the  highest  but 
the  lowest  place,  lest  if  thou  choose  the  highest  it  be  taken 
from  thee  and  given  to  one  more  worthy."  There  is  an 
allusion  to  that  thought  here,  it  conies  up  in  a  different 
form.  Martha  was  grudging  Mary  the  place  she  had 
taken.  "  Bid  her  rise  from  it."  The  Lord  replied  in  sub 
stance,  "  Oh,  Martha  !  only  look.  It  is  not  the  seat  of 
honour ;  it  is  the  lowliest  place.  It  is  at  My  feet.  She 
has  not  taken  thy  place  as  head  of  the  house,  but  simply 
the  retired  place,  the  place  of  a  disciple,  at  My  feet.  It  is 
not  as  if  she  had  come,  like  the  mother  of  James  and  John, 
and  requested  the  place  at  My  right  hand.  It  is  at  My 
feet  she  has  chosen  to  sit.  Martha,  bear  with  her  to-day, 
she  has  not  meant  to  vex  thee.  She  has  taken  the 
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humblest  place  there  was  at  the  table.  No  master  of 
ceremonies  can  say  to  her,  'Arise,  go  lower  down.'  There 
is  no  lower  down.  She  has  chosen  that  good  place  which 
shall  not  be  taken  from  her."  This  meaning  is  expressed 
very  simply  if  we  look  at  the  words  as  not  being  like 
preaching,  but  as  the  natural  outflow  of  domestic  conver 
sation,  so  as  to  soothe, and  not  to  vex  Martha;  looking 
right  into  Martha's  face,  by  His  gentleness  and  winning 
ways,  smilingly  bringing  her  over  to  His  mind,  and  in 
clining  her  to  sit  where  Mary  was. 

And  without  doubt  He  succeeded  in  His  salutary 
endeavour,  for  when  we  next  meet  with  the  sisters  they 
are  the  closest  friends.  Now  the  question  naturally  comes, 
What  do  we  gain  by  surrendering  the  old  familiar  interpre 
tation  of  the  passage  ?  And  that  is  a  very  proper  question 
to  put.  My  reply  to  it  is,  We  gain,  first  of  all,  an  escape 
from  the  more  conventional  reading  of  the  story.  We 
gain  what  painting  does  when  it  is  taken  from  the  monas 
tic  attitudes  and  golden  halos  which  surround  the  heads 
of  middle-aged  martyrs,  and  get  back  to  natural  forms,  to 
nature  and  to  humanity. 

And  next,  we  gain  an  immense  freshness  in  the  reading 
and  application  of  this  story,  instead  of  having  to  descend 
to  lower  levels  of  Christian  truth.  And  it  will  be  my 
business  to  point  out  some  good  wisdom  that  the  natural 
reading  of  this  story  leads  us  to.  And  I  would  place,  first 
of  all,  this,  that  Mary  and  Martha  are  brought  nearer  and 
more- akin  to  us,  seem  to  be  more  certainly  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  than  by  the  old  conventional  reading. 

This  is  not  the  only  place  where  the  two  sisters  appear. 
They  appear  in  the  story  of  their  brother's  resurrection, 
and  acting  just  as  we  find  them  doing  here.  Martha, 
hearing  that  the  Lord  was  coming,  rises  at  once,  "  and 
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comes  forth  to  meet  Him,"  but  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house 
and  waited  until  the  Master  called.  That  is  the  same 
Martha  who  calls  to  Jesus  here, — hospitable,  self-denying, 
seeing  something  to  be  done  she  rises  at  once  to  see  it 
done,  does  not  stop  to  discuss  methods,  capacities,  motives, 
the  work  has  got  to  be  done  for  Christ.  "  Here  am  I ; 
Lord,  accept  me."  When  others  are  forecasting  possi 
bilities  and  considering,  she  is  up,  far  away,  to  meet 
Him. 

And  it  is  just  to  these  eager  enthusiastic  characters  that 
fits  and  moods  of  depression  generally  come.  Under 
taking  more  than  their  strength  is  good  for,  she  sees 
that  she  is  the  willing  worker,  and  the  burdens  are  too 
readily  laid.  A  sense  of  injustice  and  overtasked  strength 
takes  possession  of  her.  She  looks  round  about  her,  like 
Christians  who  are  hard  workers  do,  in  our  churches  to 
day,  and  says,  "  Why  is  that  one  sitting  there,  and  this 
one  here,  in  the  other  place  ?  "  The  moment  comes  to  all 
earnest  Christians,  but  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  such  a 
moment  as  that,  when  we  cry,  "  Lord,  dost  Thou  not  care 
that  I  am  left  to  serve  alone,"  is  suffered  to  come  to  any 
dear  servant  of  Christ.  It  is  a  moment  of  anxiety,  brought 
about  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the  work  which  our  energy 
has  undertaken,  and  is  meant  to  teach  us  the  necessity  of 
being  at  rest  in  Christ.  The  temptation  about  many 
things,  like  Martha's,  worries  us,  in  work  we  are  slow  to 
learn  the  simplicity  which  is  the  law  of  Christ's  work.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  that  for  the  souls  we  have  to  teach 
one  thing  is  enough,  by  multiplying  the  earnestness  still 
more ;  we  "  cannot  honour  the  Master  enough  in  the 
Church,  let  us  give  art,  refinement,  culture,  music,  ritual, 
outside  to  His  poor  ones,  let  us  bestow  gifts  of  charity,  of 
healing,  clothes,  food,  money.  To  His  little  ones  in  the 
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school  let  us  give  pictures,  amusements,  prizes,  feasts." 
We  go  on  until  we  are  overwhelmed  with  our  much 
service,  until  the  simplicity  of  the  work  undertaken  has 
got  covered  over  with  the  additions  we  have  made  to  it. 
And  our  heart  breaks  down,  and  a  moment  like  Martha's 
comes  on.  We  give  out  our  cry,  and  the  Lord  replies  to 
it  by  gently  leading  us  back,  out  of  our  self-made  burdens, 
as  He  led  Martha.  "  Dear  ones,  but  one  thing  is  needful 
in  working  for  Me  ;  give  Me  your  hearts.  That  is  the 
thing  that  will  not  be  taken  away." 

And  it  is  a  lesson  not  less  enduring  which  we  can  gain 
from  the  words  spoken  to  Mary.  In  a  far  deeper  sense 
than  any  earthly  explanation  will  bring  out,  He  did  really 
show  that  Mary  had  chosen  wisely.  Each  of  the  sisters 
had  chosen  a  place :  Martha  had  chosen  the  place  of  head, 
of  ruler,  of  mistress.  She  was  the  preparer  of  the  feast, 
she  had  the  responsibility  of  it,  the  work,  the  toil,  the 
endeavour.  But  you  see  her  strength  failed,  her  patience 
failed.  She  cannot  be  sole  mistress  any  longer,  she  would 
be  servant  under  the,  same  yoke  as  Mary ;  but  Mary's 
place  can  never  be  taken  from  her  in  that  way.  "  Bid 
her  that  she  help  me."  Mary's  place  was  the  place  of  the 
lowly,  of  the  wise.  At  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  place  of  the 
learner,  the  child,  the  disciple  ;  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  means 
dependence,  humility,  trust.  That  is  the  place  that  we 
cannot  fall  down  from.  It  is  given  to  us  by  God.  We  can 
be  at  that  place  and  fulfil  all  our  Christian  and  human 
duties.  We  can  go  through  every  stage  and  circumstance 
of  life  still  sitting  there.  Our  souls  can  be  at  home  there, 
in  their  tasks,  all  the  world  over.  At  the  feet  of  Jesus ; 
that  is  the  best  place  for  time ;  that  will  be  the  best  place 
for  eternity. 

And  how  good  for  us  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  place  ! 
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It  is  the  deep,  present  longing  for  immortality  which  the 
possession  of  this  place  means ;  our  hearts  go  out 
instinctively  to  the  possession  that  cannot  be  taken  away. 
We  cannot  have  everything  we  have  in  life  to  resemble 
the  everlasting  hills ;  we  shall  have  to  endure  sorrow 
and  part  with  joys.  It  is  a  mystery  we  shall  never  be 
reconciled  to,  when  we  find  these  possessions  passing  one 
by  one  out  of  our  hands.  Death  seems  to  penetrate  every 
state  in  our  dwelling  place,  but  it  is  not  so ;  there  is  really 
this  place  into  which  it  cannot  come.  The  soul  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  is  already  in  a  land  where  is  no  death.  At  the 
feet  of  Jesus  you  are  therefore  ever,  that  blessed  possession 
no  one  can  take  away  from  you. 

And  that  is  the  place  I  commend  to  you  this  morning. 
There  is  none  better,  there  is  none  sweeter  or  safer.  It 
is  there  you  can  rest  from  your  sin,  it  is  there  you  can 
most  successfully  follow  after  holiness.  It  is  the  inspiring 
place  for  Christian  faith,  it  is  the  place  of  the  Christian 
child  and  disciple.  It  will  be  a  joy  to  occupy  it  all  the 
time  you  stand  there,  it  will  be  a  tjme  of  blessing,  and  it 
will  turn  out  in  your  life  "  the  part  that  shall  not  be  taken 
away." 

II.    Expository  Section. 

THE  DIVINE  CHRIST  CONFESSED,  THE 
SUFFERING  CHRIST  DENIED. 

BY  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  MACLAREN,  D.D. 

ST.  MATTHEW  xvi.  13-28. 

THIS  passage  is  embarrassing  from  its  fulness  of  material. 
We  can  but  lightly  touch  points  on  which  volumes  might 
be,  and  indeed  have  been,  written. 
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I.  The  first  section  (vv.  13-20)  gives  us  Peter's  great 
confession  in  the  name  of  the  disciples,  and  Christ's  great 
answer   to   it.     The  centre  of  this   section  is  the  eager 
avowal  of  the  impetuous  apostle,  always  foremost  for  good 
or   evil.     We   note   the   preparation  for  it,  its  contents, 
and   its   results.     As  to   the   preparation, — our   Lord  is 
entering  on  a  new  era  in  his  work,  and  desires  to  bring 
clearly  into  his  followers'  consciousness  the  sum  of  his 
past    self-revelation.     The    excitement,    which    he     had 
checked  after  the  first  miraculous  feeding,  had  died  down. 
The   fickle   crowd   had   gone   away    from   him,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  cross  were  darkening.    Amid  the  seclusion 
of  the  woods,  fountains,  and  rocks  of  Caesarea,  far  away 
from  distracting  influences,  he  puts  these  two  momentous 
questions.     Following  the  Revised  Version  reading,  we 
have  a   double   contrast   between  the  first   and   second. 
"  Men  "  answers  to  "  ye,"  and  "  the  Son  of  man  "  to  "  I." 
The   first  question   is  as   to   the   partial  and  conflicting 
opinions  among  the  multitudes  who  had  heard  His  name 
for  Himself  from  His  own  lips  ;  the  second,  in  its  use  of 
the  "  I,"  hints  at  the  fuller  unveiling  of  the  depths  of  His 
gracious  personality,  which  the  disciples  had  experienced, 
and  implies,  "  Surely  you,  who  have  been  beside  Me,  and 
knownMe  so  closely,  have  reached  a  deeper  understanding." 
It  has  a  tone  of  the  same  wistfulness  and  wonder  as  that 
other  question  of  his,  "Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you, 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me  ?  "     For  their  sakes,  He 
seeks  to  draw  out  their  partly  unconscious  faith,  that  had 
been  smouldering,    fed   by  their  daily  experience  of  His 
beauty  and  tenderness.     Half-recognised  convictions  float 
in  many  a  heart,  which  need  but  a  pointed  question  to 
crystallise  into  master-truths,  to  which,  henceforward,  the 
whole  being  is  subject.    Great  are  the  dangers  of  articulate 
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creeds ;  but  great  is  the  power  of  putting  our  shadowy 
beliefs  into  plain  words.  "  With  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation." 

Why  ahould  this  great  question  have  been  preceded  by 
the  other  ?  Probably  to  make  the  disciples  feel  more 
distinctly  the  chaotic  contradictions  of  the  popular  judg 
ment,  and  their  own  isolation  by  their  possession  of  the 
clearer  light.  He  wishes  them  to  see  the  gulf  opening 
between  them  and  their  fellows,  and  so  to  bind  them  more 
closely  to  Himself.  It  is  the  question  the  answer  to  which 
settles  everything  for  a  man.  It  has  an  intensely  sharp 
point.  We  cannot  take  refuge  from  it  in  the  general 
opinion.  Nor  does  any  other  man's  judgment  about  Him 
matter  one  whit  to  us.  This  Christ  has  a  strange  power, 
after  eighteen  hundred  years,  of  coming  to  each  of  us, 
with  the  same  persistent  interrogation  on  His  lips.  And 
to-day,  as  then,  all  depends  on  the  answer  which  we  give. 
Many  answer  by  exalted  estimates  of  Him,  like  these 
varying  replies,  which  ascribed  to  Him  prophetic  authority; 
but  they  have  not  understood  His  own  name  for  Himself, 
nor  drunk  in  the  meaning  of  His  self-revelation,  unless  they 
can  reply  with  the  full-toned  confession  of  the  apostle, 
which  sets  Him  far  above  and  apart  from  the  highest  and 
holiest. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  confession,  it  includes  both 
the  human  and  the  Divine  sides  of  Christ's  nature.  He  is 
the  Messiah,  but  He  is  more  than  a  Jew  meant  by  that 
name ;  He  is  "  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  by  which  we 
cannot  indeed  suppose  that  Peter  meant  all  that  he  after 
wards  learned  it  contained,  or  all  that  the  Church  has  now 
been  taught  of  its  meaning,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  not 
to  be  watered  down'as  if  it  did  not  declare  His  unique  filial 
relation  to  the  Father,  and  so  His  Divine  nature.  Nathanael 
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had  burst  into  rapturous  adoration  of  Jesus  as  "  the  Son 
of  God,"  at  the  very  beginning  ;  and  the  glad  confidence, 
which  cast  out  the  fear  of  the  dim  form  striding  across  the 
sea,  had  echoed  the  confession.  All  had  heard  His  words, 
"  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son  ;  "  and  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  interpret  this  confession  as  in  essence 
and  germ  containing  the  whole  future  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  divinity.  True,  the  speaker  did  not  know  all 
which  lay  in  his  words.  Do  we  ?  Do  we  not  see  here 
an  illustration  of  the  method  of  Christian  progress  in 
doctrine,  which  consists  not  in  the  winning  of  new  truths, 
but  in  the  penetrating  further  into  the  meaning  of  old  and 
initial  truths  ?  The  conviction  which  made  and  makes  a 
Christian,  is  this  of  Peter's  ;  and  Christian  growth  is  into, 
not  away  from  it. 

As  to  the  results,  they  are  set  forth  in  our  Lord's 
answer,  which  breathes  of  delight,  and  we  may  almost  say 
gratitude.  His  manhood  knew  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  at 
having  some  hearts  which  understood,  though  partially, 
and  loved  even  better  than  they  knew.  The  solemn 
address  to  the  apostle  by  his  ancestral  name,  gives  em 
phasis  to  the  contrast  between  his  natural  weakness  and 
his  divine  illumination  and  consequent  privilege.  The 
name  of  Peter  is  not  here  bestowed,  but  interpreted. 
Christ  does  not  say  "  Thou  shalt  be,"  but  "Thou  art!" 
and  so  presupposes  the  former  conferring  of  the  name. 
Unquestionably,  the  apostle  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
Church  is  built.  The  efforts  to  avoid  that  conclusion 
would  never  have  been  heard  of,  but  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy,  but  they  are  as  unnecessary  as 
unsuccessful.  Is  it  credible  that  in  the  course  of  an 
address  which  is  wholly  occupied  with  conferring  preroga 
tives  on  the  apostle,  a  clause  should  come  in,  which  is 
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concerned  about  an  altogether  different  subject  from  the 
'  thou  "  of  the  preceding  and  the  "  thee  "  of  the  following 
clauses,  and  which  yet  should  take  the  very  name  of  the 
apostle,  slightly  modified,  for  that  other  subject  ?  We 
do  not  interpret  other  books  in  that  fashion.  But  it  was 
not  the  "  flesh  and  blood  "  Peter,  but  Peter  as  the  recipient 
and  faithful  utterer  of  the  Divine  inspiration  in  his  con 
fession,  who  received  these  privileges.  Therefore  they 
are  not  his  exclusive  property,  but  belong  to  his  faith, 
which  grasped  and  confessed  the  Divine-human  Lord ; 
and  wherever  that  faith  is,  there  are  these  gifts,  which 
are  its  results.  They  are  the  "  natural  "  consequences  of 
the  true  faith  in  Christ  in  that  higher  region  where  the 
supernatural  is  the  natural.  Peter's  grasp  of  Christ's 
nature  wrought  upon  his  character,  as  pressure  does  upon 
sand,  and  solidified  his  shifting  impetuosity  into  rock-like 
firmness.  So  the  same  faith  will  tend  to  do  in  any  man. 
It  made  him  the  chief  instrument  in  the  establishment  of 
the  early  Church.  On  souls  steadied  and  made  solid 
by  like  faith,  and  only  on  such,  can  Christ  build  His 
Church.  Of  course,  the  metaphor  here  regards  Jesus, 
not  as  the  foundation,  as  the  Scripture  generally  does, 
but  as  the  founder.  The  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Lamb  are  on  the  foundations  of  the  heavenly  city; 
and,  in  historical  fact,  the  name  of  this  apostle  is  graven 
on  the  deepest  and  first  laid.  In  like  subordinate  sense, 
all  who  share  that  heroic  faith  and  proclaim  it  are  used  by 
the  Master-builder  in  the  foundations  of  His  Church  ;  and 
Peter  himself  is  eager  to  share  his  name  among  his 
brethren,  when  he  says  "  Ye  also,  as  living  stones."  Built 
on  men  who  hold  by  that  confession,  the  Church  is 
immortal ;  and  the  armies  who  pour  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
pale  kingdoms  of  the  unseen  world  shall  not  be  able 
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to  destroy  it.  Peter,  as  confessor  of  his  Lord's  human- 
divine  nature,  wields  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
like  a  steward  of  a  great  house  ;  and  that  too  was  fulfilled 
in  his  apostolic  activity  in  his  admitting  Jews  at  Pentecost, 
and  Gentiles  in  the  house  of  Cornelius.  But  the  same 
power  attends  all  who  share  his  faith  and  avowal,  for  the 
preaching  of  that  faith  is  the  opening  of  Heaven's  door  to 
men.  He  receives  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
by  which  is  not  meant  that  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins, 
but  that  of  prohibiting  or  allowing  actions,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  laying  down  the  law  of  Christian  conduct.  "  This 
meaning  of  the  metaphors  is  made  certain  by  the  common 
Jewish  use  of  them.  Despotic  legislative  power  is  not 
here  committed  to  the  apostle,  but  the  great  principle  is 
taught  that  the  morality  of  Christianity  flows  directly  from 
its  theology,  and  that  whosoever,  like  Peter,  grasps  firmly 
the  cardinal  truth  of  Christ's  nature,  and  all  which  flows 
therefrom,  will  have  his  insight  so  cleared  that  his  judg 
ments  on  what  is  permitted  or  forbidden  to  a  Christian 
man  will  correspond  with  the  decisions  of  Heaven,  in  the 
measure  of  his  hold  upon  the  truth  which  underlies  all 
religion  and  all  morality,  namely,  "Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God."  These  are  gifts  to  Peter 
indeed,  but  only  as  possessor  of  that  faith,  and  are  much 
more  truly  understood  as  belonging  to  all  who  "  possess 
like  precious  faith  "  (as  Peter  says),  than  as  the  prerogative 
of  any  individual  or  class. 

II.  The  second  section  (vv.  2 1-23)  contains  the  startling 
new  revelation  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  and  the  scholars' 
repugnance  to  it.  The  Gospel  has  two  parts ;  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  and  the  Christ  must  suffer  and  enter  His  glory. 
Our  Lord  has  made  sure  that  the  disciples  have  learned 
the  first  before  He  leads  to  the  second.  The  very  convic- 
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tion  of  His  dignity  and  Divine  nature  made  that  second 
truth  the  more  bewildering,  but  still  the  only  road  to  it 
was  through  the  first.  Verse  21  covers  an  indefinite 
time,  during  which  Jesus  gradually  taught  His  sufferings. 
Ordinarily  we  exaggerate  the  suddenness,  and  therefore 
the  depth,  of  Peter's  fall,  by  supposing  that  it  took  place 
immediately  after  his  confession ;  but  the  narrative  dis 
countenances  the  idea,  and  merely  says  that  Jesus  then 
"  began"  His  new  teaching.  There  had  been  veiled  hints 
of  it  (such  as  John  ii.  19,  and  Matt.  ix.  15,  xii.  40);  but 
henceforward  it  assumed  prominence,  and  was  taught 
without  veil.  It  was  no  new  thought  to  Himself,  forced 
on  Him  by  the  growing  enmity  of  the  nation.  The  cross 
always  cast  its  shadow  on  His  path.  He  was  no  enthusiast, 
beginning  with  the  dream  of  winning  a  world  to  His  side, 
and  slowly  and  heroically  making  up  His  mind  to  die  a 
martyr,  but  His  purpose  in  being  born  was  to  minister  and 
to  die,  a  ransom  for  the  many.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  growing  consciousness,  but  simply  with  an  in 
creasing  clearness  of  utterance.  Note  the  detailed  accuracy 
of  the  provision,  which  points  to  Jerusalem  as  the  scene, 
and  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation  as  the  instruments,  and  to 
death  as  the  climax,  and  to  resurrection  as  the  issue, 
of  His  sufferings ;  the  clear  setting  forth  of  the  Divine 
necessity  which,  as  it  ruled  all  His  life,  ruled  here  also, 
and  is  expressed  in  that  solemn  "must,"  and  the  perfectly 
willing  acceptance  by  Him  of  that  necessity,  implied  in 
that  "go,"  and  certified  by  many  another  word  of  His. 
The  necessity  was  no  external  compulsion,  driving  Him 
to  an  unwelcome  sacrifice,  but  one  imposed  alike  by  filial 
obedience  and  by  brotherly  love.  He  must  die  because 
He  would  save. 

How  vividly  the  scene  of  Peter's  rash  rejection  of  the 
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lesson  is  described  !  The  apostle,  full  of  eager  love,  still, 
as  of  old,  swift  to  speak,  and  driven  by  unexamined 
impulse,  lays  his  hand  on  Christ,  and  draws  Him  a  little 
apart,  while  he  "  begins  "  to  pour  out  words,  which  show 
that  he  has  forgotten  his  confession.  "  Rebuke  "  must 
not  be  softened  down  into  anything  less  vehement  or  more 
respectful.  He  knows  better  than  Jesus  what  will  happen. 
Perhaps  his  assurance  that  "  this  shall  never  be  "  means 
"  We  will  fight  first."  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  finish 
what  he  began  ;  for  the  Master,  Whom  he  loved  unwisely 
but  well,  turns  His  back  on  him,  as  in  horror,  and  shows 
how  deeply  moved  He  is  by  the  terrible  severity  of  His 
rebuke.  He  repels  the  hint  in  almost  the  same  words  as 
He  had  used  to  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness,  of  whom 
that  Peter,  who  had  so  lately  been  the  recipient  and 
proclaimer  of  a  Divine  illumination,  has  become  the  mouth 
piece.  So  possible  is  it  to  fall  from  sunny  heights  to 
doleful  depths !  So  little  can  any  Divine  inspiration  be 
permanent,  if  the  man  turn  away  from  it  to  think  man's 
thoughts,  and  set  his  affections  on  the  things  which  men 
desire  !  So  certainly  does  minding  these  degrade  to 
becoming  an  organ  of  Satan  !  The  words  are  full  of 
restrained  emotion,  which  reveal  how  real  a  temptation 
Peter  had  flung  in  Christ's  path.  The  rock  has  become 
a  stone  of  stumbling;  the  man  Jesus  shrank  from  the 
cross  with  a  natural  and  innocent  shrinking,  which  never 
made  his  will  tremulous,  but  was  none  the  less  real ;  and 
such  words  from  loving  lips  did  affect  him.  Let  us  note, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  complete  truth  about  Jesus  Christ 
must  include  these  two  parts, — His  Divine  nature  and 
Messiahship,  and  His  death  on  the  cross;  and  that  neither 
alone  is  the  gospel,  nor  is  he  a  disciple,  such  as  Christ 
desires,  who  does  not  cleave  to  both  wjth  mind  and  heart. 
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III.  In  verse  24,  end,  the  law,  which  ruled  the  Master's 
life,  is  extended  to  the  servants.  They  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  His  having  to  suffer.  They  had  to  learn  that 
they  too  must,  if  they  would  be  his.  First,  the  condition 
of  discipleship  is  set  before  them  as  being  the  fellowship 
of  His  suffering.  "  If  any  man  will "  gives  them  the 
option  of  withdrawal.  A  new  epoch  is  beginning,  and  they 
will  have  to  enlist  again,  and  do  it  with  open  eyes.  He  will 
have  no  unwilling  soldiers,  nor  any  who  have  been  beguiled 
into  the  ranks.  No  doubt,  some  went  away,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him.  The  terms  of  service  are  clear. 
Discipleship  means  imitation,  and  imitation  means  self- 
crucifixion.  At  that  time  they  would  only  partially 
understand  what  taking  up  their  cross  was,  but  they 
would  apprehend  that  a  martyred  master  must  needs  have 
for  followers  men  ready  to  be  martyrs  too.  But  the 
requirement  goes  much  deeper  than  this.  There  is  no 
discipleship  without  self-denial,  both  in  the  easier  form 
of  starving  passions  and  desires,  and  in  the  harder  of 
yielding  up  the  will,  and  letting  His  will  supplant  ours. 
Only  so  can  we  ever  come  after  Him,  and  of  such  sacrifice  of 
self  the  cross  is  the  eminent  example.  We  cannot  think 
too  much  of  it  as  the  instrument  of  our  reconciliation  and 
^forgiveness,  but  we  may,  and  too  often  do,  think  too  little 
of  it,  as  the  pattern  of  our  lives.  When  Jesus  began  to 
teach  His  death,  He  immediately  presented  it  as  His 
servants'  example.  Let  us  not  forget  the  fact. 

The  ground  of  the  law  is  next  stated  in  verse  25.  The 
wish  to  save  life  is  the  loss  of  life  in  the  highest  sense. 
If  that  desire  guide  us,  then  farewell  to  enthusiasm, 
courage,  the  martyr  spirit,  and  all  which  makes  man's  life 
nobler  than  a  beast's.  He  who  is  ruled  mainly  by  the 
wish  to  keep  a  whole  skin,  loses  the  best  part  cr  -vhat  he 
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is  so  anxious  to  keep.  In  a  wider  application,  regard  for 
self  as  a  ruling  motive  is  destruction,  and  selfishness  is 
suicide.  On  the  other  hand,  lives  hazarded  for  Christ  are 
therein  truly  saved,  and  if  they  be  not  only  hazarded,  but 
actually  lost,  such  loss  is  gain ;  and  the  same  law,  by 
which  the  Master  "  must "  die  and  rise  again,  will  work 
in  the  servant.  Verse  26  urges  the  wisdom  of  such 
apparent  folly,  and  enforces  the  requirement  by  the  plain 
consideration  that  "  life "  is  worth  more  than  anything 
beside,  and  that  on  the  two  grounds,  that  the  world  itself 
would  be  of  no  use  to  a  dead  man,  and  that,  once  lost, 
"  life "  cannot  be  bought  back.  Therefore  the  dictate  of 
the  wisest  prudence  is  that  seemingly  prodigal  flinging 
away  of  the  lower  "  life "  which  puts  us  in  possession  of 
the  higher.  Note  that  the  appeal  is  here  made  to  a 
reasonable  regard  to  personal  advantage,  and  that  in  the 
very  act  of  urging  to  crucify  self.  So  little  did  Christ 
think,  as  some  people  do,  that  the  desire  to  save  one's  soul 
is  selfishness. 

Verse  27  confirms  all  the  preceding  by  the  solemn 
announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  as  judge. 
Mark  the  dignity  of  the  words.  He  is  to  come  "  in  the  glory 
of  the  Father."  That  ineffable  and  inaccessible  light  which 
rays  forth  from  the  Father  enwraps  the  Son.  Their  glory 
is  one.  The  waiting  angels  are  "  His."  He  renders  to  every 
man  according  to  his  doing  (his  actions  considered  as  one 
whole).  Thus  He  claims  for  Himself  universal  sway,  and 
the  power  of  accurately  determining  the  whole  moral 
character  of  every  life,  as  well  as  that  of  awarding  precisely 
graduated  retribution.  They  surely  shall  then  find  their 
lives  who  have  followed  Him  here. 

Verse  28  adds,  with  His  solemn  "  verily,"  a  confirmation 
of  this  announcement  of  His  coming  to  judge.  The 
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question  of  what  event  is  referred  to  may  best  be  answered 
by  noting  that  it  must  be  one  sufficiently  far  off  from  the 
moment  of  speaking  to  allow  of  the  death  of  the  greater 
number  of  His  hearers,  and  sufficiently  near  to  allow  of 
the  survival  of  some ;  that  it  must  also  be  an  event,  after 
which  these  survivors  would  go  the  common  road  into  the 
grave  ;  that  it  is  apparently  distinguished  from  His  coming 
"  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,"  and  yet  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  afford  convincing  proof  of  the  establishment  of  His 
kingdom  on  earth,  and  to  be,  in  some  sort,  a  sign  of  that 
final  act  of  judgment.  All  these  requirements  (and  they 
are  all  the  fair  inferences  from  the  words)  meet  only  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  national  life  of  the 
chosen  people.  That  was  a  crash  of  which  we  faintly 
realise  the  tremendous  significance.  It  swept  away  the 
last  remnant  of  the  hope  that  Israel  was  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  from  out  of  the  dust  and  chaos  of 
that  fall  the  Christian  Church  emerged,  manifestly  destined 
for  world-wide  extension.  It  was  a  "  great  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord,"  and,  as  such,  was  a  precursor  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  He  "  shall  come  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father,"  and  "render  unto  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds." 
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FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson.} 
THE  CHRISTIAN'S  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

"With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of 
man's  judgment ;  Yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self.  For  I  know  nothing 
by  myself;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified  :  but  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord." — i  COR.  iv.  3,  4. 

Introduction. — This  is  plainly  the  language  of  a  man  who 
knows  that  he  is  exposed  to  sharp  and  unfriendly  criticism,  and 
such  was  St.  Paul's  case  when  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth. 
There  were  some  busy  persons  at  work  among  them,  by  whom 
everything  that'  the  apostle  did  or  said  was  misrepresented. 
St.  Paul  was  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and  accord 
ingly  when,  as  in  this  chapter,  he  is  discussing  the  claims  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ  upon  the  obedience  and  love  of  Christians,  and 
when  he  has  laid  it  down,  as  a  first  requisite  in  a  steward  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  that  a  man  should  be  found  faithful,  he  feels 
at  once,  and  instinctively,  that  this  very  quality  of  faithfulness 
was  exactly  what  a  great  many  of  these  busy  people  at  Corinth 
would  deny  to  himself.  And  thus  he  adds  the  words  of  our  text. 

I.  St.  Paul  was  judged  unfavourably  at  this  time,  at  the  bar  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  ;  and  this  leads  us  to 
dwell  for  a  little  on  the  nature  and  authority  of  what  we  call  public 
opinion. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  expression  ?  It  describes  the 
common  fund  of  thought  which  belongs  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  associated  human  beings.  Thus  every  family,  every 
village,  every  town,  every  city,  has  its  public  opinion,  its  peculiar 
way  of  looking  at  the  persons  with  whom  it  comes  into  contact. 
Again,  classes  and  professions  have  each  a  public  opinion  of 
their  own.  And,  above  all,  there  is  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  this  is  a  tremendous  force.  And  as  earthly  societies 
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so  Churches  have  a  public  opinion  of  their  own,  first  created  by 
their  members,  and  which  in  turn  controls  them. 

II.  St.  Paul  is  not  at  pains  to  conceal  his  perfect  independence 
of  the  hostile  opinion  of  the  Corinthians ;  not  that  he  took  any 
pleasure   either  in  feeling  or  in  proclaiming  the  independence, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  quick  sympathy.     But  as  matters  stood,  he 
brushed  aside  a  whole  world  of  inward  feeling,  and  opposed 
Corinthian  public  opinion.     The  truth  is,  ordinary  public  opinion, 
looked  at  on  its  moral  or  religious  side  is  a  compromise.     It 
affirms  not  the  whole  law  of  God,  but  an  extract  from  it.     Thus 
at  the  present  day  English  public  opinion  condemns  murder  in 
accordance  with  Divine  law,  but  it  also  permits  the  marriage 
of  divorced  persons.     The   true   Christian   is   at   issue  with  it, 
because  he  is  above  it. 

III.  What  was  the  consideration  which  sustained  St.  Paul  in 
his  conscious  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Corinthians  t    He 
spoke  as  from  a  higher  atmosphere,  which  was  already  moving 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  those  human  voices.     He  spoke  as  from 
the  vestibule  of  a  Divine  presence-chamber.     He  was  prostrate 
before  the  All-Holy ;  he  did  not  venture  to  judge' himself. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  serve  God 
must  expect,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  judged  hardly  by  the  public 
opinion  of  his  family,  or  of  his  circle  of  acquaintances,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  for  to  be  loyal  to  so  much  moral  truth  as  will  keep 
society  together  is  one  thing,  and  to  serve  a  Holy  God  is  quite 
another.  So  it  has  always  been,  and  human  nature  does  not 
change.  Noah,  Lot,  Abraham,  Moses,  the  great  representative 
prophets,  these  were  condemned  by  the  opinion  of  their  contem 
poraries.  And  our  Lord  warned  Christians  that,  in  this  respect, 
no  change  was  to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  His  advent.  "  If 
the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  Me  before  it  hated  you. 
If  ye  were  of  the  world,"  etc. 

IV.  St.  Paul's  words  might  well  be  the  guide  of  two  classes  of 
persons,  and  the  motto  of  a  third. 

Take  the  not  uncommon  instance  of  the  public  man,  who  is 
convinced  that  a  particular  line  of  conduct  and  legislation  is  for 
the  true  interests  of  his  country.  The  judgment  of  public  opinion 
is  unfavourable,  power  is  slipping  from  his  grasp,  and  before  him 
is  obscurity.  But  in  the  strength  of  this  profound  conviction, 
"  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord,"  euch  a  man  can  ok  out 
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upon  the  nation  which  is  condemning  and  distressing  him,  to 
cry  with  the  apostle,  "With  me  it  is  a  very  small,"  etc.  And 
if  these  words  express  intrepid  devotion  to  known  truth  of  any 
kind,  they  are  equally  the  language  of  devotion  to  known  duty. 
Many  a  young  man  would  go  bravely  through  the  fire  who  cannot 
stand  ridicule ;  and  ridicule  is  the  weapon  by  which  a  narrow 
and  rude  public  opinion  asserts  its  empire.  Sooner  or  later  that 
young  man,  if  a  Christian,  will  have  to  say,  "  With  me  it  is  a  very 
small,"  etc. ;  but  let  him  remember  that  God  does  judge  him. 

And  these  words  are  a  motto  for  the  dead.  The  apostle's  word 
may  fitly  be  traced  upon  a  tombstone.  There  is  an  old  proverb, 
"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum," — "  Do  not  let  us  say  hard  things 
about  the  dead."  Still  do  not  let  us  say  hard  words  against  the 
dead.  Not  because  we  know  not  whether  the  dead  may  not  hear 
what  we  say,  for  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  say  into  a  man's  ear 
what  we  say  of  him  when  he  is  out  of  earshot ;  but  because  the 
dead  have  been  already  judged  by  an  unerring  tribunal. 

There  are  two  judgments  about  us  always  being  formed,  the 
human  and  the  divine.  Let  us  not  ignore  or  despise  man's 
judgment.  Let  us  neither  fear  it  nor  flatter  it. 

There  is  another  judgment  which  never  is  capricious  and  never 
deceiveth  —  His  judgment  who  judges  us  now,  and  who  we 
believe  will  also  come  to  be  our  Judge.  Let  us,  while  we  may, 
take  refuge  from  this  justice  in  the  depths  of  His  mercy. 

Canon  Liddon. 

From  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  selected  from.  Penny  Pulpit  (No.  855). 
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ASCENSION  DAY. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson.) 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  HUMAN  TRIAL. 

"  Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest,  that  is  passed  into  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  profession.  For  we  have 
not  an  High  Priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirm 
ities  ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." — 
HEB.  iv.  14,  15. 

Introduction. — Yes,  my  brethren,  even  in  that  awful  condition 
of  man's  nature  which  we  call  temptation,  He,  the  Holiest,  chose 
to  have  His  part.  The  redeemer  and  the  pattern  of  the  human 
race  must  fulfil  to  the  uttermost  the  law  of  its  condition.  He  must 
in  all  things  which  were  outside  of  that  very  inmost  self,  that  per 
sonality  which  chooses  and  wills,  and  over  which,  in  Him,  no 
taint  or  infirmity  of  evil  could  pass, — in  all  other  things,  He  must 
bear  the  burdens  and  know  the  trials  of  being  a  man  ;  He  must 
be  like  unto  His  brethren  if  He  was  indeed  to  be  their  brother ; 
and  He  would  be  like  them  that  they  might  be  sure  of  that  which 
was  absolutely  essential  for  them  to  know — that  they  might  be 
sure  of  the  sympathy  and  answering  mind  of  Him  in  whom  they 
were  to  trust  for  everything  in  that  interval  of  waiting,  during 
which  they  were  not  to  see  His  face — that  interval  of  waiting  and 
preparation  which  we  call  our  life.  He  drew  near  to  them  in  every 
thing  that  was  morally  possible. 

I.  Let  us  fix  our  thoughts  upon  this  universal  law  of  our  present 
state — that  every  living  soul  must  pass  through  trial,  must  meet 
that  which  is  involved  in  trial,  temptation. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  why  this  law  was  imposed  on  human  life. 
We  may  as  well  inquire  why  God  made  the  world  as  He  has — 
why  He  called  you  and  me  into  being.  These  things  are  beyond 
our  reach.  We  have  to  do  with  what  we  know  our  life  and  con 
dition  to  be  ;  and  from  the  very  first  dawn  of  human  history,  from 
the  very  first  beginnings  of  each  individual  life,  man  is  ever  on 
his  trial,  tempted  to  do  wrong  and  resisting  or  falling.  Man  comes 
into  life  fitted  and  equipped  to  meet  his  trial,  to  meet  temptation, 
as  he  comes  equipped  to  provide  for  his  bodily  wants.  The  soul 
comes  endowed  with  reason,  with  conscience,  with  knowledge, 
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with  will,  with  grace  ;  and  as  the  day  goes  on  the  question  is  ever 
presenting  itself,  how  shall  it  use  that  great  gift  of  will  ?  And 
what  is  the  whole  moral  side  and  interest  of  human  history  but 
this, — how  man  bears  temptation — how  he  comes  out  of  his  trial  ? 
Political  and  social  history,  the  advance  of  civilisation,  and  the 
progress  of  arts  and  knowledge — all  this  is  of  great  interest ;  but 
there  is  a  record  and  story  of  deeper  interest  still,  a  story  which  is 
only  to  be  completed  beyond  the  years  of  time — the  story  which 
tells  how  men  have  played  their  part  as  moral  beings,  how  under 
each  new  opportunity  or  emergency  they  have  been  faithful  to 
truth,  to  duty,  to  God,  to  grace,  or  have  been  blind  to  them  and 
have  betrayed  them. 

The  Bible  opens  with  man  ensnared  and  vanquished  ;  it  closes 
with  the  great  sevenfold  promise  to  him  that  overcometh,  and  with 
the  vision  of  the  glory  of  those  who  overcame.  And  what  is  all 
that  is  written  between  the  first  and  last  pages  but  the  continued 
record  of  how,  to  men  and  to  nations,  there  came  the  day  of  oppor 
tunity,  of  visitation,  of  proof,  and  how  that  day  was  met !  What 
famous  name  or  nation  in  the  Bible  does  not  bring  with  it  the 
associated  thought  of  characteristic  trial  ? 

And  what  is  all  secular  history  but  the  reflection  and  counter 
part  of  that  spectacle  of  trial  which  the  Bible  shows  to  us  ?  You 
watch  from  age  to  age,  great  races,  great  commonwealths,  with 
their  princes  for  their  leaders ;  you  see  them  on  the  edge  and 
balance  of  their  fall ;  at  some  supreme  crisis  making  the  world 
glorious  by  some  heroic  achievement,  or  darkening  it  with  a  new 
term  of  unheard-of  vileness  and  disgrace.  You  see  all  this,  but 
surely  the  deepest  interest  of  all  is  a  moral  one — how  the  slow 
silent  force  of  years  revealed  at  last  what  men  had  become  under 
their  manifold  but  unnoticed  discipline — how  they  had  been  train 
ing  themselves  in  faithfulness  to  their  conscience — how  they  had 
behaved  themselves  in  their  temptation. 

A  higher  idea  of  trial  came  in  with  Christianity,  the  trial  of 
choice  and  will,  of  human  responsibility  and  freedom  in  the  de 
cision  between  faith  and  sight,  between  sin  and  God.  This  is  the 
centre  and  living  spring  of  all  that  is  pathetic  and  glorious  and 
sublime  in  the  great  masterpieces  of  English  tragedy.  It  is  the 
human  soul  under  its  trial,  so  like  our  own.  And  you  cannot 
open  a  novel  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  worst  and  the  most 
trifling,  as  well  as  the  profoundest  in  their  insight,  without 
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meeting  in  one  form  or  another,  high  or  debased,  the  pervading 
interest  of  human  trial. 

That  is  what  man's  life  looks  like  when  watched  from  without 
and  at  a  distance  ;  but  in  this  great  scene  we  are  the  actors,  too. 
We  are  ourselves  part  of  that  world  in  which  human  souls  are  on 
their  trial.  We  cannot  live,  we  cannot  think  or  wish,  without  this 
searching  of  intentions,  this  trial  and  revealing  of  hearts  going 
on,  as,  one  by  one,  the  pages  of  our  life  are  turned. 

II.  Let  us  consider  how  we  ought  to  behave  in  regard  of  this 
law  of  temptation. 

"  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are."  We  may  turn 
the  words  round  and  say  with  reverence  that,  like  as  He  was 
tempted  so  are  we,  even  the  humblest  amongst  us,  as  truly,  and 
with  all  depending  upon  the  issue.  That  we  ourselves  are  being 
tried  and  put  to  the  proof,  we  do  not  so  easily  realise.  We  look 
with  horror  and  amazement,  perhaps  with  sympathy  on  the  great 
and  strange  temptations  going  on  all  around  us,  and  well  we  may. 
Beings,  born  in  sin,  nursed  in  sin,  from  the  very  first  dawn  of 
reason  familiar  with  evil  which  to  us  is  a  pollution  to  think  of,  cut 
off  from  all  good,  have  yet  been  sent  forth  on  their  voyage  in  life 
by  the  Almighty  and  the  All-merciful.  He  has  His  purpose  in 
them,  which  they  might  answer  to.  They  are  on  their  trial. 

And  at  the  other  extreme  we  can  see  the  trial  of  the  too  fortun 
ate.  But  tempted  like  as  He  was— can  that  be  true  of  us  ?  It 
must  be  true,  for  every  man  has  to  show,  sooner  or  later,  what  he 
will  do  with  his  conscience,  his  freedom,  his  life — what  is  the 
supreme  end  which  controls  all  others. 

You  have  been  kindly  nurtured  and  carefully  brought  up  ;  and 
with  all  these  chances,  all  these  blessings  of  God's  eternal  pro 
vidence,  can  you  suppose  that  you  are  not  upon  your  trial  ?  Can 
not  people  with  all  these  advantages  be  in  their  daily  life,  selfish, 
peevish,  fond  of  money,  unjust,  untrue  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  be 
ware  of? 

My  brethren,  what  about  your  prayers  ?  Have  we  not  been  all 
along  on  our  trial  about  our  prayers  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
way  you  say  them  ?  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  knowledge,"  and 
the  weakness  of  to-day  is  the  echo  of  the  deliberate  betrayal  of 
duty  long  ago  when  life  was  before  us.  As  we  go  through  each 
day's  proof  and  trial,  we  are  fitting  ourselves  for  the  event  of  the 
trial  of  to-morrow,  and  the  current  of  our  life  and  characters  is 
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set  either  towards  that  eternal  life  which  God  has  prepared  for 
man,  or  towards  that  eternal  death  from  which,  for  the  soul,  there 
is  no  rising. 

Above  the  huge,  appalling,  accumulating  load  of  human  temp 
tation,  rises  the  unutterable  history  of  the  sympathy  and  the 
partnership  in  temptation  of  the  eternal  incarnate  Son.  Amid 
the  hopeless  records  of  human  history,  there  is  planted  the  cross 
of  redemption,  of  recovery,  where  our  shame  and  our  hope  are 
joined, — where  the  Crucified  stretches  forth  His  arms  to  embrace 
and  console  the  tempted,  the  defeated,  in  this  mortal  struggle  for 
life  or  death. 

May  our  seriousness  in  thinking  of  what  we  have  to  do,  and  of 
what  we  are  preparing  for,  answer  to  His  in  His  intent  to  help  and 
save  us — in  appointing  for  us  a  destiny  of  perfection  which  it  is 
impossible  for  human  thought  to  reach.  "  To  him  that  overr 
cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me  in  My  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame  and  am  set  down  with  My  Father  in  His  throne." 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Church. 

From  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  704. 
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PALM    SUNDAY, 

(From  the  Gospel.} 
THE  FOURTH  WORD  FROM  THE  CROSS. 

"  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  " — MATT,  xxvii.  46. 

Introduction. — The  scene  in  the  Passion  is  changing.  There 
is  a  change  in  the  city  below  Calvary ;  and  there  is  a  change  around 
the  Cross.  In  the  city,  people  are  moving  about  their  work  as 
day  advances ;  the  priests  are  going  up  as  usual  to  the  temple 
courts.  Men  are  at  their  work.  They  are  startled  by  a  change. 
Suddenly  over  the  city  there  is  stealing  a  curtain  of  gloom,  like 
the  curtain  of  night.  Slowly  across  the  doomed  city  is  stretching 
the  cloud  of  the  wrath  of  God,  for  God  is  crucified. 

And  it  is  so  about  the  Cross.  The  mother  of  Jesus  has  been 
led  away.  The  centurion  is  watching  Jesus.  There  is  stillness 
about  the  Cross.  From  the  sacred  wounds  of  Jesus  is  pouring 
out  the  blood ;  and  that  only  sound  is  heard  around  the  Cross 
as  the  darkness  gathers  thick  as  midnight :  the  darkness  that 
hides  the  final  struggle  of  God  with  evil. 

It  is  the  centre  of  the  battle.  The  forces  are  gathering  up. 
What  are  men  ?  David  asks  on  those  hills  of  Bethlehem, 
"What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  And  Jesus 
answers,  for  around  Him  are  gathering  hosts  not  of  men,  but 
of  demons.  It  is  their  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.  And 
this  \sfor  man.  "What  is  man?"  The  great  High  Priest 
gives  answer,  "  Man  is  My  child,  man  is  immortal." 

From  out  the  darkness  there  comes  a  voice.  It  is  not  a  scream 
of  pain,  a  shriek  for  mercy — it  is  quiet  and  yet  of  compressed 
unearthly  angush,  "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
Me?"  Could  the  hypostatic  union  between  man  and  God  ever 
be  severed  ?  Could  the  union  of  grace  in  that  humanity,  poured 
full  without  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ever  be  disunited  ?  Oh 
no,  my  Jesus,  no  !  There  is  no  separation — this  is  the  voice  of 
God  made  man.  There  is  one  separation,  there  is  the  separation 
of  Thy  love  from  the  consciousness  of  the  protective  love,  the 
providential  care  of  God.  As  man  Thy  faith  never  flagged :  it 
is  "My  God."  Speaking  as  man,  not  one  drop  of  suffering  is 
denied  ;  it  is  "  My  God,  Thou  hast  forsaken  Me." 
What  is  it,  Jesus,  that  speaks  to  me  in  these  words  ?  It  is 
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Thy  sympathy.  Sometimes  we  have  no  friends  to  help  us.  As 
was  He,  so  are  we  in  this  world.  Thou  wert  forsaken,  why 
should  we  repine  ?  and  brother,  sister,  as  you  listen  to  His  cry, 
remember  that  never  cry  of  loneliness,  never  thought  of  desola 
tion,  never  complaint  of  coldness  in  prayer,  of  want  of  realisation 
of  the  love  of  God  went  up  from  you,  but  found  its  echo  in  the 
heart  of  God. 

It  is  more  than  sympathy ;  it  revealed  to  me  the  character  of 
God.  God  chastises.  "The  Lord  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
He  receiveth."  It  means  that  the  love  of  God  is  so  large,  so 
tender  that  it  is  a  love  of  chastisement.  Chastisement  is  grievous 
while  it  is  present.  Thou  hast  told  us,  and  it  was  grievous  to 
Thee. 

Jesus,  that  He  might  win  for  us  salvation,  and  lift  us  out  of  the 
horrors  of  separation  from  God,  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  Divine 
forsaking,  and  the  darkness  of  the  powers  of  evil  stormed  His 
soul. 

What  shall  we  do  for  Jesus  ?  forsaken  for  me,  my  Lord,  I  will 
never  forsake  Thee.  Give  me  grace  that  if  others  forsake  Thee, 
not  I.  Jesus  in  His  forsakenness  reveals  His  sympathies,  reveals 
to  us  the  meaning  of  loneliness,  the  meaning  of  chastisement. 
He  tells  us  the  love  of  God  in  sorrow,  He  has  quenched  the  flames 
of  sin  that  would  rise  up  and  burn  with  power  of  hell ;  forsaken 
that  we  may  not  be  forsaken.  O  blessed  Jesus,  we  will  stand 
by  Thee  as  Thou  hast  stood  by  us. 

"Jesus,  Master,  King  of  Glory, 
Still  to  Thee  we  turn  for  life. 
Master,  when  the  battle's  sorest, 
O  sustain  us  in  the  strife." 

"  Now  know  I,  Lord,  by  force  of  strong  persuasion, 
No  power  on  earth  below,  in  heaven  above, 
Ever  can  part  me  by  its  fierce  invasion, 
Conqueror  of  evil,  from  Thy  lasting  love.'' 

Canon  W.  J.  Knox-Little. 
From  "  The  Three  Jfours'  Agony  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer." 
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GOOD  FRIDAY. 
IGNORANCE  OF  SIN. 

"  Through  ignorance  ye  did  it." — ACTS  iii.  17. 

Introduction. —  What  is  more  pitiful  than  ignorant  wrong? 
What  has  been  the  story  of  many  a  commercial  fall  ?  A  man  in 
business  has  been  respected,  trusted,  admired  ;  he  has  perhaps 
retired  from  direct  control ;  he  has  not  kept  very  careful  watch 
over  the  details  of  management ;  ventures  have  been  undertaken 
to  which  his  consent  has  been  unwillingly  given ;  each  separate 
venture  looked  not  far  wrong ;  yet  put  together,  what  a  long  way 
he  has  been  carried  from  the  track  of  upright  dealing !  Never 
once,  until  the  bitter,  biting,  relentless  light  broke  in  upon  it  all — 
never  once  had  he  really  faced  and  known  the  full  evil ;  and  now, 
in  this  strong  daylight,  it  all  springs  up  into  evidence  with  horrible 
pertinacity  and  distinctness.  And  so  too  with  some  great  states 
men,  who  after  a  life-long  devotion  to  his  country's  honour, 
suddenly,  in  one  swift  hour,  finds  that  a  storm  has  burst  upon 
him,  wild  and  furious.  The  wrong  has  been,  done,  under  his 
patronage,  through  his  neglect,  by  his  friends,  under  the  shadow 
of  his  name.  He  is  responsible.  Yes,  through  ignorance  such 
men  have  fallen  again  and  again !  And  yet  how  deadly,  how 
damning  is  such  ignorance!  For  the  shadow  of  the  darkest 
hour  that  has  saddened  human  history  owes  its  gloom  to  ignor 
ance  such  as  this. 

"Through  ignorance  they  killed  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just, 
and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  them."  We  can  hardly 
believe  it,  so  frightful  is  the  blunder  !  They  cannot  have  been 
human,  they  must  have  been  mad !  And  yet  St.  Peter,  who  had 
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seen  it  all,  who  had  watched  the  formation  of  that  terrible  de 
cision,  assures  us  that  "  through  ignorance,  they  did  it !  "  Yes, 
just  such  ignorance  as  blinds  us  to-day  to  a  hundred  crimes  that 
we  commit,  an  ignorance  that  was  so  ignorant  of  its  own 
ignorance,  that  it  could  not  bring  itself  to  doubt  its  own  right- 
ness.  Let  us  consider  what  those  Jews  would  be  feeling  and 
saying  on  that  eventful  morning. 

The  whole  set  of  the  new  Christ's  movement  had  been  dis 
heartening  and  discreditable.  For  two  whole  years  this  affair 
had  been  thoroughly  sifted.  They  had  been  willing  to  listen  to 
this  prophet  at  first ;  but  he  had  forced  them  to  an  adverse 
decision  by  His  strange  conduct.  Nobody  of  weight,  of  position, 
has  believed  in  Him.  So,  no  doubt,  the  talk  ran  round  Jerusalem, 
and  a  hundred  rumours  of  strange  sayings  of  Christ's  detached, 
distorted,  magnified,  would  spread. 

And  now  one  cry,  "  Not  this  Man,  but  Barabbas,"  has  been 
caught  up  by  a  thousand  throats,  and  is  ringing  through  the  air 
like  thunder.  The  decision  is  taken,  a  dreadful  damning 
decision,  and  yet  they  cannot  see  it ;  they  find  nothing  unreason 
able  in  it,  to  them  it  is  just. 

The  blood  of  many  social  sins  is  upon  us  and  upon  our 
children,  "  even  though  through  ignorance  we  have  all  done 
it." 

But  how  much  there  is  within  each  one  of  which  we  live  wholly 
ignorant ;  a  power  of  evil — dormant,  yet  slowly  massing  itself, 
with  secret,  stealthy  increase,  while  we  pay  no  regard  to  its 
ministry  of  death. 

How  are  we  to  convict  ourselves  of  sins  that  are  hidden  from 
us  ?  There  are  three  methods  by  which  to  measure  and  to  loathe 
the  secret  sinfulness  which  lies  too  deep  within  us  for  us  to 
directly  discover  it. 

I.  We  can  make  sure  of  its  presence,  by  noting  our  own 
spiritual  impotence.     Why  are  we  so  prayerless,  so  useless,  so 
far  below  the  level  of  the  Epistles,  or  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ? 
Yet  we  go  on  praying,  receiving  communion,  feeding  on  grace  ! 
It  could  not  all  be  so  ineffectual,  so  barren,  unless  God's  grace 
lay  cumbered  and  suffocated  under  some  gross  lump,  some  solid 
weight  of  unmoved  wrong. 

II.  We  can  learn  it  through  the  saints.     How  we  are  puzzled 
by  their  stormy  and  terrifying  language  about  their  sins  ! 
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They  have  their  eyes  opened  ;  and  they  hold  the  plumb-line  of 
God,  and  can  take  the  measure  of  their  sin.  A  growth  in  holi 
ness  involves  a  growth  in  the  sense  of  sin ;  and  we  can  show,  by 
our  indifference  to  sin,  how  slight  is  our  approach  to  that  holi 
ness  in  the  light  of  which  the  saints  see  God. 

III.  There  is  the  cross  of  Jesus.  Our  sin,  the  sin  now  in  our 
souls,  is  deadly  enough  to  have  cost  all  that  Agony  and  Bloody 
Sweat,  all  that  Cross  and  Passion.  Who  can  be  easy-hearted  as 
he  looks  upon  its  terrible  shame  !  Suppose  we  were  to  pause  at 
the  close  of  our  light-hearted  confession  of  sin,  and  look  up,  and 
saw,  uplifted  with  outstretched  arms,  with  bowed  head,  the  body 
of  our  dear  Lord,  with  parched  tongue,  with  stricken  sores.  For 
our  sins  that  blood  is  dripping,  that  heart  is  broken  ! 

It  is  in  the  light  of  His  Cross  that  we  look  at  ourselves  and 
shudder.  For  this  He  hung  there  :  that  we,  by  His  Cross,  might 
see  and  know  His  true  measure  of  our  sin.  We  should  not  see  if 
we  had  not  been  touched  by  His  hand. 

We  are  not  thrown,  therefore,  into  any  painful  perplexity 
as  our  eyes  fall  upon  some  fresh  disclosure  of  our  inner  corrup 
tion  ;  for  each  sight  of  our  sin  is  a  proof  of  recovering  purity — 
the  purity  which  alone  can  use  the  eyes  of  God — that  purity 
which  was  restored  to  us  through  the  mercy  of  the  Father,  who 
heard  the  dying  prayer  of  the  Son,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Canon  Scott- Holland. 

From  "  Good  Friday." 
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EASTER  SUNDAY. 
(From  the  Epistle.} 
THE  PRESENT  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  A  RISEN  LIFE. 

"  If  then  ye  were  raised  together  with  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are 
above,  where  Christ  is,  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  your  mind 
on  the  things  that  are  above,  not  on  the  things  that  are  upon  the  earth," 
etc.— COL.  iii.  1—4  (R.V.). 

THERE  are  here  two  similar  exhortations,  side  by  side.  "  Seek 
the  things  that  are  above,"  and  "Set  your  mind  on  the  things 
that  are  above."  The  first  is  preceded,  and  the  second  is 
followed  by  its  reason.  So  the  two  laws  of  conduct  are,  as  it 
were,  enclosed  like  a  kernel  in  its  shell,  or  a  jewel  in  a  gold 
setting,  by  encompassing  motives.  These  considerations  in 
which  the  commandments  are  imbedded  are  the  double  thought 
of  union  with  Christ  in  His  resurrection  and  in  His  death,  and 
participation  in  His  present  hidden  life  and  in  His  future 
glorious  manifestation. 

I.  The  present  budding  life  of  the  Christian  in  union  with  the 
risen,  hidden  Christ. 

Two  aspects  of  this  life  are  set  forth  in  verses  i  and  3  :  "  Raised 
with  Christ,"  and  "Ye  died  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ." 
A  still  profounder  thought  lies  in  the  words  of  verse  4,  "Christ 
is  our  life.' ' 

Paul  believed  that  when  a  man  put  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
he  is  joined  to  Him  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  separated  from  his 
former  self,  and  dead  to  the  world.  In  the  one  aspect  it  is  a 
death  ;  in  the  other  it  is  a  resurrection.  Union  with  Christ  by 
faith  is  the  condition  of  a  real  communication  of  life.  The 
creature  must  touch  God  or  perish.  "  With  thee  is  the  fountain 
of  life."  It  is  not  enough  to  live  the  animal  life  ;  the  more  it  is 
fed,  the  more  are  the  higher  lives  starved  and  dwindled.  It  is 
not  enough  to  live  the  life  of  intellect  and  feeling.  That  may 
be  in  brightest,  keenest  exercise,  and  yet  we  may  be  dead — 
separated  from  God  in  Christ.  Is  Christ  our  life,  its  source,  its 
strength,  its  aim,  its  motive  ?  Do  I  draw  from  Him  that  better 
being  which  He  is  longing  to  pour  into  my  withered,  dead 
spirit  ? 

This  life  from  Christ  is  a   resurrection  life.     These  heathen 
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converts,  picked  from  the  filthy  cesspools  in  which  many  of 
them  had  been  living,  and  set  on  a  pure  path,  with  the  light  of 
a  Divine  love  flooding  it,  and  a  bright  hope  painted  on  the 
infinite  blackness  ahead — had  surely  passed  into  a  new  life. 
Real  Christianity  in  a  man  will  produce  in  him  a  radical  moral 
change.  If  our  religion  does  not  do  that  in  us,  it  is  nothing. 

This  risen  life  is  a  hidden  life.  Its  roots  are  in  Him,  So  here 
Paul  points  his  finger  upwards  to  where  "  Christ  is  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  and  says  :  We  are  here  in  outward  seeming, 
but  our  true  life  is  there,  if  we  are  His. 

II.  We  have  the  future  consummate  flower  of  the  Christian 
life  in  union  with  the  manifested,  glorious  Christ.     The  throne 
leads  on  to  the  coming  again  in  glory.     And  as  with  Christ,  so 
with  His  servants,  the  manifestation  in  glory  is  the  certain  end 
of  all   the  preceding.     The  manifestor  is  to  be    "with   Him." 
The  union  which  has  been  effected  by  faith,  and  marred  by  many 
an  interposing  obstacle  of  sin  and  selfishness,  of  flesh  and  sense, 
is  to  be  perfected  there. 

III.  We  have  the  practical  aim  and  direction  which  alone  is 
consistent  with  either  stage  of  the  Christian  life.     "  Seek,"  and 
"  set  your  mind  upon "  the    things  that  are  above.     The   one 
points  to  the  outward  life  of  effort  and  aim ;  the  other  to  the 
inward  life  of  thought  and  longing.     Let  the  things  above  then 
be  the  constant  mark  at  which  you  aim.     And  let  them  occupy 
mind  and  heart.     The  direction  of  the  aims  will  follow  the  set 
and  current  of  the  thoughts. 

"  Where  Christ  is."     Yes,  that  is  the  only  thought  which  gives 
definiteness  and  solidity  to  that  else  vague  and  nebulous  unseen 
universe ;  the  only  thought  which  draws  our  affections  thither. 
1 '  My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small, 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim  ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 
And  I  shall  be  with  Him." 

Rev.  A.  Maclaren,  D.D. 

From  "  Colossians  and  Philemon  "  (The  Expositor's  Bible], 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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IV.     A   Service 

At  Belgrave  Presbyterian  Church,  London, 

CONDUCTED    BY   THE 

REV.  ADOLPH  SAPHIR,  D.D., 

Sunday  morning,  February  yh,  1888.* 

OPENING  PRAYER. 

O  THOU  that  Dearest  prayer,  to  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 
And  how  much  more  shall  those  who  by  Thy  grace  have  received 
the  adoption  in  Christ  Jesus  draw  unto  Thee  Who  art  their 
Father  in  heaven  ?  We  would  remember  all  Thy  encouragements 
and  gracious  invitations  which  Thou  hast  given  unto  the 
children  of  men.  We  would  still  more  remember  all  the 
promises  which  Thou  hast  addressed  unto  those  who  believe  in 
the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son.  And  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
by  Whom  alone  we  can  worship  in  truth  may  be  within  us  as  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  and  that  we,  feeling  our 
utter  need,  may  out  of  the  abundance  of  Thy  goodness  receive 
this  morning  what  Thou  seest  is  for  our  true  good.  The  Lord  is 
in  His  holy  temple.  Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him. 
We  adore  and  magnify  Thee  Who  art  the  God  of  our  salvation, 
pf  Whom  and  through  Whom  and  to  Whom  are  all  things,  Who 

*  Specially  Reported: 
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art  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  Who  workest  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  Thy  good  pleasure.  Make  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  to  show  forth  Thy  praise  and  do  Thou  sanctify  the  desires 
of  our  hearts.  We  ask  it  through  Christ  our  Redeemer's  sake. 
Amen. 

HYMN. 

PSALM  xxxvi.  (Scotch  version),  stanzas  5  to  9. 

PRAYER. 

BE  merciful  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God.  Look  down  from 
heaven  Thy  dwelling-place.  Send  forth  Thy  light  and  Thy 
truth  that  they  may  guide  us  and  bring  us  to  Thy  holy  hill. 
Show  unto  us  Thine  eternal  and  unchanging  love.  Let  it 
descend  into  our  hearts  through  our  merciful  and  compassionate 
High  Priest,  Who  is  afflicted  in  our  afflictions  and  Who  is 
continually  succouring  them  that  are  tempted,  remembering 
that  He  also  was  tempted.  Renew  our  hearts  day  by  day. 
Begin  again,  we  beseech  Thee,  in  each  of  us  the  work  of  grace. 
Make  our  hearts  glow  with  love  to  Jesus,  lest  we  become  luke 
warm  and  Jesus  turn  away  from  us.  Help  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
Who  alone  art  able  to  establish  us  and  to  give  unto  us  the 
victory,  to  Whom  all  things  are  possible,  and  Who  raisest  the 
dead,  do  Thou  continually  breathe  upon  us  the  breath  of  life. 
O  Thou  Who  on  this  day  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead  speakest  peace  into  the  hearts  of  Thy  children,  renew  unto 
us  the  assurance  of  our  acceptance,  and  may  we  know  that  our 
Redeemer  liveth.  He  Who  died  for  us  on  the  cross  and  Who  is 
now  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Let  our 
worship  be  the  worship  in  spirit.  May  we  pray  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Thou  Who  art  a  Spirit  and  Who  givest  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
desirest  such  as  worship  Thee  in  Spirit.  Oh  that  we  may  belong 
to  the  number  of  Thine  own  who  know  Thee,  who  trust  in  Thee, 
and  whom  Thou  hast  united  in  Jesus,  the  Fountain  of  life.  He  is 
with  Thee  the  Fountain  of  life,  and  the  Fountain  of  life  for  us.  Oh 
that  we  by  the  Holy  Spirit  may  continually  abide  in  Him,  and  that 
self- same  Spirit  Whom  Thou  hast  given  unto  us  be  in  us  as  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,  Remember  this  day  all 
Thy  children,  the  whole  household  of  faith,  the  whole  family  of 
God,  who  have  been  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  separated 
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by  the  blood  of  Christ  unto  the  patient  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  Saviour.  Remember  those  who  say  unto  Thee,  "  Why  hast 
Thou  forgotten  me  ?  "  and  do  Thou  comfort  them.  Remember 
all  who  are  in  darkness  and  perplexity  and  who  have  no  conscious 
feeling  of  Thy  presence  and  of  Thy  favour ;  that  even  in  the 
night  Thy  song  may  be  with  them,  and  walking  by  faith  they 
may  know  that  they  are  safe  in  Thee.  Remember.all  Thy  people 
in  their  various  duties,  and  in  their  various  temptations,  and  in 
their  various  labours,  and  supply  strength  and  wisdom  from  above 
that  they  may  fulfil  their  course.  Incline  the  hearts  of  Thy 
people  unto  the  patient  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Unite 
those  who  are  now  united  outwardly  also,  that  they  may  love 
one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.  Raise  up  a  testimony 
for  Thy  grace,  clear  and  loving  in  these  the  latter  days.  Do 
Thou  especially  strengthen  Thy  believing  people  scattered 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  they  may  keep  the 
word  of  Christ's  promise  that  He  will  return,  and  that  they 
may  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  looking  continually  for 
that  blessed  hope,  even  the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  beseech  Thee,  Lord,  as  for 
Thy  Church  so  also  for  the  world,  that  there  may  be  brought  out 
of  the  world  a  people  that  know  and  love  Thee.  Accomplish 
the  number  of  Thine  elect,  gather  unto  the  fold  of  Jesus  millions 
ere  this  dispensation  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  concluded. 
And  we  pray  Thee  as  we  hear  of  rumours  of  war,  we  lift  up  our 
hearts  unto  Thee, — do  Thou  continue  if  it  be  Thy  holy  will,  peace 
yet  a  little  longer  unto  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  do  Thou  be 
the  refuge  and  the  strength  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in 
Thee.  We  pray  Thee  for  all  kings  and  rulers  in  Christendom. 
We  pray  Thee  for  all  governments  which  are  in  truth  and  justice, 
and  we  beseech  Thee  to  restrain  the  lawlessness  and  the  spirit 
which  is  already  manifested,  by  Thy  power.  We  pray  Thee  for 
our  own  country,  that  it  may  please  Thee  to  bless  this  land  where 
Thou  hast  planted  Thy  truth  and  the  proclamation  of  Thy  grace  ; 
for  the  Queen  on  her  throne  ;  for  all  the  Government,  and  all  who 
are  in  authority  over  us  ;  for  all  who  rule  in  the  midst  of  us,  we 
lift  up  our  hearts  unto  Thee,  that  it  may  please  Thee  to  bless  and 
strengthen,  and  to  prosper  them,  and  through  them  to  continue 
Thy  favour  unto  this  nation.  And  for  the  poor  and  needy  and 
suffering  and  desolate,  we  ask  Thee,  heavenly  Father,  both  that 
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it  may  please  Thee  to  open  Thine  hand  and  to  satisfy  them,  and 
also  that  it  may  please  Thee  to  enlarge  the  hearts  and  the  liberality 
and  kindness  of  Thy  people,  that  so  Thy  loving  and  gracious 
purposes  may  be  fulfilled  through  the  love,  and  the  liberality  of 
those  that  call  themselves  by  Thy  name.  And  now,  O  Lord  our 
heavenly  Father,  Who  hast  brought  us  together  not  merely  to 
commemorate  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  but  also  to  show  His 
death  and  to  anticipate  that  supper  of  the  Lamb  unto  which 
Thou  in  Thine  infinite  grace  hast  called  us.  Oh  that  each  of  us 
may  be  clothed  with  the  wedding  garment,  that  we  may  have 
that  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus,  and  that  we  may  have 
that  life  which  continually  feeds  upon  Him  Who  is  the  Giver  of 
life,  and  that  we  may  have  that  life  of  holiness  and  of  Thy  good 
and  perfect  will,  which  thou  implantest  in  the  hearts  of  all  Thine 
elect.  Oh  do  Thou  grant  that  all,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
sad  and  the  rejoicing,  may  be  united  in  that  One  Spirit,  calling 
upon  the  One  Father  Who  loveth  each  one  of  us,  and  trusting  in 
the  One  Saviour  Who  died  for  the  whole  flock,  that  so  we  in  Him 
and  before  Thee  may  have  that  spiritual  joy  which  no  man  taketh 
from  us.  We  ask  all  these  blessings  in  the  name  of  Jesus  our 
Saviour.  Amen. 

LESSON. — Psalm  ciii. 

HYMN. — Psalm  Ixiii.,  first  six  stanzas  (Scotch  version). 

SERMON. 
PSALM  ciii. 

I  WISH  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  Psalm  ciii. 
This  Psalm  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  from  our  child 
hood,  shines  in  the  firmament  of  Scripture  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  It  is  a  song  of  praise,  yet  not  the 
praise  of  an  angel,  but  the  praise  of  one  who  has  been 
redeemed  from  sin  and  from  destruction,  and  who  has  ex 
perienced  that  grace  which  although  sin  abounds  unto 
Heath,  doth  much  more  abound  unto  eternal  life.  It  is  the 
song  of  a  saint,  yet  not  of  a  glorified  saint,  but  of  one 
who  is  still  working  in  the  lowly  valley  of  this  our  earthly 
pilgrimage,  and  who  has  to  contend  with  suffering,  with 
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sin,  and  to  experience  the  chastening  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  And  therefore  it  is  that  this  Psalm  after  beginning 
with  the  lofty  mountain  heights  of  God's  greatness  and 
goodness,  in  which  all  is  bright  and  strong  and  eternal, 
descends  into  the  valley  where  the  path  is  always  narrow 
and  often  full  of  darkness  and  danger  and  sadness.  But 
as  he  lives  by  faith  and  as  he  is  saved  by  faith,  so  he 
is  also  saved  by  hope,  and  after  having  described  all  the 
sadness  and  all  the  afflictions  and  conflicts  of  this  our 
earthly  pilgrimage,  he  shows  that  even  at  this  present  time 
he  is  a  member  of  that  heavenly  and  everlasting  kingdom 
of  which  the  throne  of  God  is  the  centre,  and  where 
the  angels  who  are  bright  and  strong  are  his  fellow- 
worshippers,  and  in  which  all  the  works  which  God  has 
made  will  finally  be  subservient  to  His  glory  and  be 
irradiated  with  His  beauty.  And  thus  he  rises  again, 
praising  and  magnifying  the  Lord  and  knowing  that 
his  own  individual  soul  shall,  in  that  vast  and  com 
prehensive  kingdom,  for  evermore  be  conscious  of  the 
life  and  of  the  glory  of  the  Most  High.  You  see  from 
this  rapid  sketch  of  the  Psalm  how  natural  it  was  that 
the  Christians  at  the  Lord's  Table  should  sing  it.  For 
this  Psalm  shows  forth  exactly  the  same  that  is  signified 
to  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  praise  God  at  the 
Lord's  Table,  where  we  remember  sin  and  we  remember 
death.  But  it  is  God,  our  Redeemer,  Who  has  come  near 
to  us  even  in  His  salvation.  And  as  we  praise  God  at 
the  Lord's  Table,  so  at  the  table  are  we  conscious  that 
we  are  still  the  banished  children  of  Eve ;  and  that 
although  in  the  spirit  we  serve  the  Lord  there  is  within 
us  yet  a  law  striving  in  our  members,  and  that  in  this 
our  present  tabernacle  we  are  burdened  and  groan.  But 
though  we  descend  into  this  valley,  we  look  forward  unto 
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the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  we  shall  hear  the 
image  of  the  Heavenly  One,  when  the  throne   of  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  made  manifest,  when  there  shall  be  set 
thrones    and  a  dominion   shall    be  given  to  those  who 
have  believed  in   Jesus,   and   they  shall  live   and  reign 
with  Him   for  a  thousand  years.      Let  us  look  then  at 
the  three  parts  of   this  Psalm.      It  begins  with  praise. 
The  soul  cleaves  to  the  dust,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  the  spirit  should  lift  up  the  soul  unto  the  throne  of 
God.      The  soul  is  often  sad  and  disquieted  within  us, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  spirit  should  com 
mand  the  soul,  "  Return,  my  soul,  unto  thy  quiet  rest." 
And  by  spirits  I  mean  our  spirits,  the  spiritual  man,  that 
which  is  born  of  the  -Spirit  and  therefore  is  spirit,  that 
spirit  which  always  delights  itself  in  God,  which  always 
is   in  .communion  with  God,  conscious    or  unconscious, 
and  unto  which  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  bears  testi 
mony,  even  as  within  it  the  Spirit  of  God  is  continually 
breathing  life.      To  praise  God,  to  bless  God,  is  only  the 
response  to  the  blessing  which  God  has  given  unto  us. 
God    speaks,  and  the  echo   is   praise.      God    blesses  us 
and  the  response  is  that  we  bless  God.     And  those  five 
verses    of   praise   in    Psalm    ciii.  are    nothing    else    but 
the  answer  of  the  believing  heart  unto  the  benediction  of 
Aaron,  which  God  commanded  should  be  continually  laid 
upon  the  people.     The  Lord  Who  is  the  God  of  salvation  ; 
the  Lord,  Who  has  revealed  His  Holy  Name  as  Redeemer; 
the  Lord,  Who,  by  His  Spirit,  imparts  what  the  Father 
of  love  gives,  what  the  filial  love   reveals ;    this    is  the 
Lord  Who  is  the  object  of  the  believer's  praise.     For  to 
praise  God  means  nothing  else  but  to  behold  God  and  to 
delight  in  Him  as  the  God  of  our  salvation.     Singing  may 
be  the  expression  of  praise,  may  be  the  helpful  accompani- 
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ment  of  praise,  but  praise  is  in  the  spirit  who  dwells  upon 
God,  who  sees  the  wonderful  manifestation  of  God  in  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  salvation  and  treasures 
for  good  things  stored  up  in  His  beloved  Son.  If  we 
want  to  know  what  it  is  to  praise  God,  let  us  remember 
such  a  chapter  as  the  first  chapter  to  the  Ephesians, 
where  Paul  blesses  God  Who  has  blessed  him  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  and  where 
he  sees  before  him  the  whole  counsel  and  purpose  of  the 
Divine  election  of  the  wonderful,  perfect,  and  complete 
channel  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  redemption  which 
is  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  wonderful  object  and 
purpose  of  the  Divine  grace,  that  we,  united  with  Christ, 
should  through  all  ages  show  forth  the  wonderful  love  of 
God.  That  is  to  praise  God,  when  we  see  God  and  when 
we  appropriate  God  as  He  has  manifested  Himself  to  us 
in  Christ  Jesus.  And  it  is  only  by  the  light  which  comes 
from  above  and  by  the  wonderful  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  there  is  wrought  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian, 
although  it  may  be  in  silence,  that  his  soul  magnifieth  the 
Lord  and  his  spirit  rejoiceth  in  God  his  Saviour.  Thus 
the  glorified  saints  always  praise  God  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  in  so  far  as  we  have  praise,  so  far  there  is  revealed  to 
us  already  that  which  is  to  come.  He  praises  the  Lord  as 
in  the  Aaronic  benediction.  Jehovah  three  times  reveals 
Himself  as  the  Fountain  and  source  of  all  benediction. 
And  this  Lord,  Who  is  the  God  of  peace,  the  originator  of 
salvation,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid  hath 
chosen  us,  this  God  reveals  unto  us  His  Name.  To 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  He  has  given  abundant  revela 
tions  of  His  name,  but  at  last  in  the  person  of  His  own 
Son  we  have  seen  the  name  of  God.  At  the  end  of  His 
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earthly  life  Jesus  says,  "  I  have  declared  Thy  name,"  and 
unto  His  disciples  He  was  able  to  say,  "He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."     From  the  manger  in 
Bethlehem  to  the  cross  on  Golgotha,  and  unto  the  ascension 
when  He  went  up  to  His  Father  and  our  Father,  to  His 
God  and  our  God,  Jesus  is  the  name  of  God.     The  whole 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  in  Him  bodily.     All  that 
is  in  the  Father  is  made  manifest  unto  us  in  Jesus  His 
Son  and  given  unto  us  in  Him.     Therefore  we  who  live 
in    the  fulness   of  time   know  what  David   meant   only 
imperfectly.     "  And  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy 
Name."     Holy  it  is,  and  God  only  is  holy ;  but  His  name 
is  Himself  and  thus  separate  from  all  things,  with  whom 
nothing  can  be  compared.     "  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done 
great  things  to  me,  and  holy  is  His  name;"  and  because 
this  His  name  is  holy,  "  hallowed  be  Thy  name.      And 
with  Jesus  all  that  is  within  us  is  satisfied.     Our  minds, 
our  affections,  our  energies,  the  heart  out  of  which  are  the 
issues  of  life,  with  all  its  manifestations,  even  in  our  body, 
all  that  is  within  us  bless  His  holy  name.     No  more  can 
God  give  us  even  throughout  eternity.     No   more  could 
we  take  in.     Wonderful  that  we  can  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God  !     But  this  Lord  Who  is  the  fountain,  and 
this  Lord  Who  is  also  the  channel,  this  Lord  is  also  the 
Spirit  Who  confers  upon  us  and  appropriates  to  us  the  love 
of  the  Father  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Therefore  the  third  time  does  he  say,  "  '  Bless  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul/  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits."     And  what 
are  His  benefits  ?  the  first  benefit,  the  door  leading  to  all 
other  benefits,  the  mother  out  of  which  are  born  all  other 
benefits,  is, — the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  ;  the  redemption 
which  is  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  justification  of  the  guilty 
on   account   of  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah.      Of  the 
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benefits  that  David  enumerates   the  first  three   are   all 
negative:  He  forgives  our  sin,  He  heals  the  consequences 
of  our  sin,  our  diseases,  He  delivers  us  from  destruction, 
the  wages  of  our  sin.     Lowly,  my  soul,  look  lowly.     Here 
speaks  no  unfallen  angel,  here  speaks  no  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  here  speaks  no  Christian  who  has  got  beyond 
the  cross.     Here  speaks  a  sinner.     But  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  in  the  healing  of  our  diseases,  in  the  deliver 
ance  from  the  devil  and  from  everlasting  hell,  God  gives 
Himself,  God  gives  the  whole  fulness  of  His  love,  God 
elevates  the  soul  into  the  very  highest  spiritual  life ;  and 
therefore  the  Psalmist  continues,  he  who  has  been  thus 
delivered  out  of  destruction,  he  is  a  king,  he  is  crowned 
with   lovingkindness    and    with   tender    mercies,    he    is 
enriched  and  satisfied  with  good  things  and  not  merely 
outwardly  enriched,  but  there  is  a  life  given  unto  him 
which  is  unfading,  the  youth  of  which  is  perennial,  con 
tinually   renewing   itself  by   the   very  strength  of  God. 
This  salvation  of  God  is  everlasting,  in  the  mind  of  .God 
immovable  and  all   perfect,  this  salvation  or  rather  this 
God  of  salvation  is  the  object  of  his  praise.     But  after 
he  has  there  seen  the  things  which  can  never  be  moved, 
he  descends  into  his  daily  experience,  and  in  the  daily 
experience  he  feels  himself  one  with  all  the  children  of  God. 
He  feels  his  unity  with  the, human  race,  the  banished  children 
of  Eve.     And  where  does  he  see  himself?     Oppressed, 
afflicted,  continually  falling  into  sin,   therefore  requiring 
continually  the  chastening   of  the   Lord.     In  this  taber 
nacle  he  groans,  being  burdened.     He  is  often  a  wretched 
man.     He  experiences  that  in  his  flesh   there   dwelleth 
no  good  thing.     He  has  to  pray  every  day  for  forgiveness 
of  sins  for  he  sins  every  day.     But  notwithstanding  all 
this   the   Lord   will  not  always   chide,   neither   will   He 
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keep  His  anger  for  ever.  When  He  chastens  it  is 
with  tenderness ;  when  it  is  necessary  for  Him  to 
make  us  feel  His  anger,  that  is,  His  displeasure,  the 
Spirit  of  God  still  brings  light  and  direction  and  con 
solation.  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins. 
Even  in  the  correction  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
receive,  God  has  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins.  The 
Psalmist  comforts  himself.  He  looks  up  to  heaven — "as 
high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth  "  can  we  measure 
it? — "as  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth" — do 
we  feel  any  obstruction  or  any  limitation  as  we  look 
upwards  ? — "  as  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so 
great  is  His  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  Him."  You 
may  not  be  able  to  say  this  moment  that  you  love  Him. 
You  are  anxious  to  please  Him.  You  are  filled  with 
reverence  when  you  remember  Him.  When  He  thinks  of 
His  Son  it  seems  as  if  He  were  standing  upon  a  large  and 
almost  infinite  plain.  There  in  the  East  the  sun  is  rising, 
and  afterwards  in  the  West  it  shall  set.  As  far  as  the 
East  is  from  the  West — infinite  distance  it  is,  the  very 
ideal  of  distance  of  opposite  poles — "as  far  as  the  East 
is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  from  us  our 
transgressions."  The  guilt  of  it  expiated  on  the  cross,  the 
power  of  it  also  killed  on  the  cross.  "  As  a  father  pitieth 
his  children," — pitieth  them  even  in  the  sorrow  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  their  own  simpleness  and  by  the 
necessary  chastening — "  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him."  For  David 
remembers  now  what  he  has  experienced  and  what 
he  is  daily  experiencing.  The  seventh  from  Adam 
was  called  Enos.  Enos  is  in  Hebrew  the  signification 
of  man  in  his  humility,  in  his  weakness.  Oh  how 
weak  is  man,  the  strongest,  the  best !  "  Like  a  flower 
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of  the  field,"  it  flourisheth  one  day  and  the  wind — oh,  it 
requires  but  a  little  breeze, — "  bloweth  over  it  and  it  is 
gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more."     How 
weak  is  our  body,  how  clouded  may  become  our  mind, 
how  faint  our  heart,  how  may  all  be  taken  from  us  in  a 
moment   of  spiritual   light  and   of   spiritual   enjoyment  ! 
Then  when  man  feels  what  he  is  in  himself,  how  there 
are  abundant  promises,  but  he  cannot  grasp  them ;  how 
there  are  green  pastures,  and  he  is  not  able  to  lie  down  in 
them ;  how,   as  the  Apostle  says,  he  is   pressed  beyond 
measure  to  the  despair  of  life  and  has  the  sentence  of 
death  in  himself!     Then  he  understands  what  he  says. 
"  For  He  knoweth  our  frame,  He  remembereth  that  we 
are  dust."     Oh,  this  is  the  experience  of  David,  this  was 
the   experience   of  Job,   this   was  the   experience   of  all 
the  prophets,  this  was  the  experience  of  all  the  apostles. 
"  As  unknown  yet  well  known,  as  dying  but  behold  we 
live,  and  as  chastened  but  not  killed,  as    sorrowful  yet 
always  rejoicing,  as  poor  yet  making  many  rich,  as  having 
nothing  yet  possessing  all  things."     And  this  was   also 
the  experience  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus,  for  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  by  wicked  hands  was  He  crucified ; 
and  what  sorrow   His,  and  fear  His,  and  the  whole  in 
firmity  of  man  Jesus  also  experienced.     He  Who  suffered 
in  our  stead  suffered  also  with  us.     The  Psalms  of  David 
were  the  prayer-book  of  Messiah.     So  is  man — he  is  a 
flower  of  the  field,  dust,  but  "  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  "- 
His  mercy,  not   compassion,  not   indulgence,    not   long- 
suffering,  but  saving  grace  in  the  Incarnate  Jesus,  and  by 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus — "  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord" — Who  is  All  in  all,  Who  has  made  Him  to   be 
Wisdom    and     Righteousness     and     Sanctification    and 
Redemption,  Who  has  raised  us  also  from  the  dead  when 
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He  brought  Jesus  from  the  dead — "  the  Mercy  of  the  Lord 
is  from  everlasting  " — for  He  chose  us  from  all  eternity — 
and  "to  everlasting" — beyond  death  and  the  grave, 
"  upon  them  that  fear  Him,"  who  pass  the  time  of  their 
sojourning  here  with  fear — not  the  fear  of  dread,  not  the 
fear  of  slaves,  but  the  fear  which  becometh  the  children 
of  God  and  the  servants  of  the  Most  High — "who 
remember  His  covenant " — where  everything  is  based 
upon  God's  faithfulness  and  upon  Christ's  merit,  "and 
who  remember  His  commandments."  "  If  ye  love  Me, 
keep  My  commandments."  But  David  does  not  dwell 
merely  upon  the  present  time.  Am  I  merely  a  child  of 
Adam  ?  Am  I  merely  like  a  plant  and  a  flower  which 
flourishes  and  afterwards  fades  ?  Nay ;  but  created  in 
the  image  of  God  and  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  be  His 
property  and  the  people  to  show  forth  His  praise.  I  am  a 
king,  with  the  angels  who  are  free  from  sin  and  from 
suffering,  I  belong  already  unto  the  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  shaken.  "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  His  throne  in  the 
heavens,  and  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all;"  and  the 
angels  which  excel  in  strength  hearkening  unto  His 
commandments  are  fellow-worshippers  with  me  and  fellow- 
servants  of  the  great  and  blessed  One.  And  all  the  works 
of  creation  shall  be  afterwards  partakers  of  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  ;  and  I  whom  He  has  called  by  name,  who 
praised  Him  now  in  weakness,  and  in  sorrow,  and  in  the 
midst  of  many  sins,  will  in  this  kingdom  also  praise  Him 
in  perfection  and  in  unmixed  joy.  Can  you  translate  this 
now  into  the  New  Testament  language  ?  What  is  it  else 
but  what  the  Apostle  says:  "Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  "  ? 
Think  of  the  throne  of  God  of  which  David  says,  "  The 
Lord  hath  prepared  His  throne  in  the  heavens."  Know 
you,  no  great  change  has  come  over  the  throne.  David 
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himself  says,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  Thou  at 
My  right  hand."     Jesus  in  His  humanity  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father.     A  prepared  throne  indeed  it  is  in 
the  heavens,  prepared  in  the  Eternal  Counsel,  prepared  by 
the  incarnation,  by  the  death  and  resurrection,   and  the 
ascension  of  Jesus.     And  on  the  throne  He  is  waiting  to 
come  again.      Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  whence   we 
"  look  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  Who  shall  change  this 
body  of  our  humiliation   and   fashion  it  like   unto  His 
glorious  body."     And  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  we  read  that  John  saw  thrones,  and  they 
who   were   partakers    of  the   first   resurrection   received 
dominion  upon  these  thrones  to  live  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years  before  the  general  resurrection  and  to  reign  with 
Christ.     And  waiting  for  this  kingdom   we  are  already 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  angels  of  God  minister  unto  the 
heirs  of  salvation.     With  us  they  praise  God.     On  our 
behalf  they  rejoice  because  Christ  is  ours.     And  in  us  they 
behold  the  glory  of  the  Godhead  as  they  have  never  seen 
it  before  in  the   mystery  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church. 
Oh,  then,  living  by  faith,  living  by  hope,  let  us  hold  fast 
God's  name,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  always  to  be 
praised.     None  of  us  who  is  tried  like  Job,  and  yet  Job 
said  when   he  was   overwhelmed  by  calamity,  "  Blessed 
be  the   name  of  the  Lord."     And  while   we  are  living 
here  upon  earth  let  us   be  patient,  let  us  be  obedient, 
let    us   keep   the   covenant   of  which   this   morning   we 
avouch   ourselves.     For   the   blood   is   the  blood  of  the 
New  Covenant.     And   let   the   hope   be   in   us   a   lively 
hope.    Oh  that  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  our  great  desire  may 
be  to  be  found  in  Christ,  not  by  our  own  righteousness, 
and    to   attain   unto   the    resurrection    from    among    the 
dead.     Amen. 
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OFFERTORY  HYMN.— No.  271. 

"  Let  Christian  faith  and  hope  despise 
The  fears  of  guilt  and  woe, "  etc. 

COMMUNION  PRAYER. 

BLESSED  Lord,  it  is  the  desire  of  our  hearts  to  turn  away  from 
self  unto  Thee,  from   our  sin  to  Thy  grace,  from  our  weakness 
to  Thy  strength,  from  our  vileness  to  Thy  glory.     We  adore  Thee, 
we  praise  Thee.    Oh,  to  know  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the 
height  and  the  depth  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
lodge  !     Thou,  in  Thine  infinite  condescension,  hast  taught  us, 
hast  chosen  us  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  nearer  unto  Thee  than  the 
angels,  to  show  forth  Thy  praise  and  to  be  the  very  centre  of  Thy 
creation,  and  hast  made  us  the  firstfruits  of  Thy  creatures.     We 
are  overwhelmed  when  we  think  of  it,  but  it  is  for  the  glory  and 
praise  of  Thy  grace,  it  was  the  purpose  which  Thou  didst  purpose 
in  Thyself.     We  bless  Thee,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one 
God,  God  of  our  salvation,  and  Thou,  blessed  Son,  Who  didst 
not    abhor  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  poor  sinners,  Who 
didst  take  upon  Thee  our  sin,  Who  wert  bruised  and  wounded 
and  pierced  and  overwhelmed  with  agony  and  with  darkness  on 
account  of  our  vile,  unutterably  vile,  transgressions,  and  Who 
didst  carry  us  out  of  the  depth  of  the  grave,  even  unto  the  bosom 
of  the   Father,    and    art  One  with   us    now  and  for  evermore. 
Blessed  be  Thy  Holy  Name  Who  art  exalted  in  Thy  mercy  a 
Prince   and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  and  the  remission  of 
sins.      Oh,  this  is  our  only  consolation,  that  Thou  didst  die  for 
us  on  the  cross,  and  that  Thou  livest  now  for  us  in  heaven, 
devoted  to  us,  and  dost  bestow  upcn  us  all  the  blood-purchased 
benefits  of  the  everlasting  covenant.     Now  may  there  be  given 
unto  us  faith  in  Jesus,  the  glory  of  the  Father  ;   and  may  we  feed 
on  Christ,  and  may  we  die  again  unto  sin  and  be  raised  again  to 
newness  of  life,  and  know  that  we  are  one  with  Him  Who  for 
us  died  upon  the  cross,  and  on  Whose  cross  also  our  old  man  was 
put  to  death.     The  Lord  strengthen  His  weak  children,  the  Lord 
comfort  His  afflicted  ones,  the  Lord  refresh  and  renew  those  that 
are  bowed  down,  the  Lord  grant  unto  us  that  it  may  be  indeed  a 
feast  of  fat  things,  when  by  faith  we  have  communion  in  the 
bread  with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  in  the  wine  with  the  blood  of 
Christ  unto  life  and  glory  everlasting.    And  unto  Father,  Son,  and 
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Holy  Ghost,  the   God   of  our   salvation,   be   everlasting   glory 
Amen. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  HOLY  COMMUNION. 
HYMN  298. 

"Come,  Thou  Fount  of  every  blessing, 
Tune  our  hearts  to  sing  Thy  grace,"  etc. 

CLOSING  PRAYER. 

THOU,  Lord,  art  a  Sun  and  Shield.  Thou  givest  grace  and  glory 
and  wilt  not  withhold  anything  that  is  good  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly.  Only  good  art  Thou  unto  Israel,  even  to  all  who  are 
of  a  clean  heart,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.  Unite 
our  hearts  to  praise  Thee,  and  may  it  please  Thee  now  to  dis 
miss  us  with  Thy  blessing, — the  blessing  of  the  Lord  God 
fulfilled  in  Jesus,  our  great  High  Priest.  Forgive  our  sins,  let 
the  words  of  our  lips  and  the  meditation  of  our  hearts  be  accept 
able  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord  God  our  Redeemer. 

OUR  FATHER,  ETC. 

THE  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  C  hrist,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  now 
henceforth,  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
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V .  Outline  of  Sermon  to 
Children. 


CROWNS. 

"  And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  on  His  head,  and 
they  put  on  Him  a  purple  robe." — JOHN  xix.  2. 

"And  on  His  head  were  many  crowns." — REV.  xix.  12. 

THESE  texts  were  both  written  by  the  same  John,  about  the 
same  Jesus. 

I.  His  "  crown  of  thorns  " — worn  on  earth. 

(1)  What  cruelty  it  was,  this  putting  on  His  head  a  thorny 
crown  !     The  soldiers  wished  to  give  Jesus  as  much  pain  as 
possible,   therefore   they  fashioned  Him  a  crown   of  thorny 
spikes. 

(2)  What  contempt  and  what  insult  there  was  in  their  thus 
putting  on  His  head  this  "  crown  of  thorns  ! "     He  had  said  He 

was  a  King,  so 

"  With  mocking  scorn 
And  crown  of  thorn 
They  bore  Him  to  Calvary." 

(3)  In  spite  of  the  cruelty  and  contempt,  what  comfort  it  is 
to  you  and  to  me  the  sight  of  the  thorny  crown  !     For  I  see  in 
it  a  striking  picture  of  the  way  in  which  sinners  are  saved. 
How  came  thorns  to  be  in  the  world  at  all  ? 

You  hear  the  answer  in  what  God  said  to  Adam,  after  he  had 
sinned  (Gen.  iii.  17).  Thorns  are  the  tokens  of  sin's  curse,  and 
Jesus  was  crowned  with  the  symbol  of  the  curse.  "  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curs? 
for  us." 

In  John  xix.  5,  we  read  that  "  Jesus  came  forth  bearing  the 
crown  of  thorns."  "  He  came  forth  "  as  one  not  ashamed  of 
His  sufferings  for  our  sakes.  He  came  forth  from  the  grave 
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with  the  print  of  the  nails,  the  marks  of  His  cruel  death ;  and 
He  carried  them  with  Him  to  heaven. 

I  saw  in  a  hedge,  all  bristling  with  thorns,  the  pretty  nest  of 
a  little  bird.  The  bird  built  there  because  the  thorns  were  a 
protection  to  it  from  harm.  I  would  bid  you  nestle  among  the 
thorns  of  Jesus,  for  there  is  no  resting-place  so  safe  for  timid 
trembling  souls.  From  among  these  thorns  I  hear  a  solemn 
warning — a  warning  against  our  ever  committing  the  same  sin 
that  these  soldiers  did.  You  think,  "Why  I  never  would 
weave  such  a  crown  for  that  dear  head  ! "  But  all  who  did  not 
put  their  hand  into  Jesus'  hand  and  say  "  Yes  "  to  Him  are 
really  gathering  thorns  and  twisting  them  around  His  brow. 

II.  His  "  many  crowns  "  in  heaven.  Crowns  of  two  sorts, 
(i)  Crowns  of  power,  for  Jesus  is  a  king,  and  as  such  He  wears 
the  crown  of  creation.  "  All  things  were  made  by  Him  and  for 
Him."  There's  not  a  pebble  on  the  seashore,  there's  not  a 
dewdrop  trembling  on  a  rose  leaf,  but  is  the  workmanship  of 
Jesus  !  (2)  The  crown  of  providence  is  on  His  head.  "  He  up 
holds  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power."  Martin  Luther  used 
to  say,  when  the  Reformation  was  being  wrought  by  storms, 
that  a  little  bird  sang  good  cheer  to  him  as  it  hopped  to  and  fro 
in  its  cage.  Luther  declared  that  this  was  its  song — 

"  Luther,  Luther,  cease  your  sorrow, 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow." 

When  you  come  to  Jesus  there  is  real  rest  for  you,  and  in  the 
cage  of  your  heart  there  sings  a  happy  little  bird  with  the  same 
song  as  Luther,  "  Cease  your  sorrow,  God  provideth  for  the 
morrow."  (3)  The  crown  of  grace.  It  is  the  happiest  thing  on 
earth  to  believe  His  love  to  you — to  know  that  as  King  of 
grace  He  has  put  your  sins  away.  All  Christ's  crowns  of  grace 
are  crowns  of  victory.  Victory  over  Satan  and  victory  over 
death  too. 

The  second  class  of  His  "  many  crowns  "  is — 
II.  Crowns  of  praise.     The  praises  of  sinners  saved.     One 
very  bright  company  we  may  see  flying  upward  with  their 
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crowns  of  praises — the  blessed  little  infants.  Weeping  Rachels! 
your  family  harp  may  have  lost  its  sweetest  string,  but  there's 
one  harp  in  heaven  the  more. 

Would  you  like  to  put  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  Jesus  when 
He  comes  ?  If  you  come  to  Him  you  will  be  His  crown,  and 
if  you  bring  anybody  to  Him  you  will  put  a  crown  upon  His 
head.  Even  little  boys  and  girls  can  become  jewel-gatherers 
for  the  Redeemer's  crown.  Will  you  try  ? 

By  the  late  Rev  James  Robertson. 
From  "  A  Memorial  of  His  Life  and  Work" 
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THE  GREATEST  WITNESS  OF  CHRIST'S  POWER. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  W.  BOYD  CARPENTER,  D.D.,  LORD 
BISHOP  OF  RIPON.* 

"  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence  he  saw  a  man,  named  Matthew, 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  He  saith  unto  him,  Follow  Me ;  and  he 
arose  and  followed  Him." — MATT.  ix.  9. 

IF  we  were  asked  what  we  considered  the  greatest  and  the 
strongest  witnesses  of  Christ's  life,  I  think  some  of  us 
would  be  tempted  to  say,  His  miracles.  We  should  say 
there  was  One  Who  lived  in  our  world  and  showed  trans 
cendent  power  over  the  forces  of  nature — the  multitudes 
were  hungry  and  He  fed  them,  the  waves  of  the  sea  were 
stormy  and  He  calmed  them,  and  men  even  had  passed 
under  the  cruel  grasp  of  death  and  He  drew  them  forth  to 
life  again.  And  another  would  say,  Not  in  His  miracles, 
but  rather  in  the  loftiness  of  His  teaching  do  I  find  the 
great  witness  of  His  power,  for  I  sit  at  His  feet  and  say, 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  Man."  All  the  loftiness  of 
utterance  is  linked  with  the  loftiness  of  thought,  and  if  I 
were  to  place  Him  high  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  world, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  place  Him  so  high  that  all  the 

*  Preached  in  Peterborough  Cathedral  on  Sunday  evening, 
February  i2th,  1888,  and  specially  reported. 
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noblest  and  the  best  would  seem  to  be  disciples  sitting  at 
His  feet.      And  yet   I  do  not  think  that    either  in    the 
loftiness  of  Christ's  teaching  or  in  the  wonders  of  His 
power  do  you  have  the  greatest  and  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  largeness  of  His  force  and  might.     There  is  some 
thing  else  which  surely  can  show  to  us  power,  besides  the 
power  over  the  physical  things  of  the  world,  and  besides 
the  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  for  I  may  be  able  to 
control  force  by  force,  or  I  may  be  able  to  convince  judg 
ment  by  argument,  but  there  is  something  greater  than 
that,  that  is  the  power  of  swaying  men  themselves,  gaining 
an  ascendency  not  only  over  their  bodies  and  their  minds, 
but  over  their  lives  and  their  spirits  ;  and  that  in  that  I  see 
the  greatest  proof  of  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.    And  thus 
it  is  that  history  is  often  teaching  us  the  same  thing.     In 
our  early  days  we  imagine  that  the  great  things  of  history 
are  its  battles.     Here  was  the  conqueror  moving  across 
some  foreign  country,  ranging  with  his  troops  at  his  back 
over  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  winning  victory  after 
victory ;  and  we  speak  and  say — In  the  hour  when  men  won 
their  battles  and  laid  foreign  nations  at  their  feet,  there  is 
the  witness  of  power.     These  are  the  things  which  show 
us  the  greatness  of  power.     But  we  know  better  as  we 
look  deeper.     As  our  knowledge  enlarges  we  begin  to  see 
that  the  history  of  the  world  is  not  the  history  of  merely 
great  conflicts,  in  which  the  ascendency  has  been  one  of  a 
physical  kind,  for  that  these  very  conflicts  themselves  are 
only  the  expression  of  other  things,  principles  of  action 
which  have  been  contending  for  ascendency  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  power  of  life  lies  deeper  than  the  control  over 
physical  things.    And  therefore  J  would  say,  if  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  you  seek  the  witness  of  His  power,  do  not  let 
us  fall  into  the  very  common  Idea  that  the  greatness  of 
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that  power  is  seen  most  when  Jesus  Christ  shows  physical 
ascendency  ;  far  rather  would  I  see  it  in  those  powers  when 
He  shows  spiritual  ascendency.  It  is  a  greater  thing  to 
teach  and  to  change  a  man,  than  it  is  to  touch  his  body, 
and  Jesus  Christ  shows  to  me  greater  power  in  the  hour 
when  He  ministers  to  the  heart-hungering  of  Nicodemus 
than  when  He  ministers  to  the  hungry  multitudes,  the  five 
thousand  whom  He  fed.  Greater  far  it  is  to  draw  a  soul 
like  that  of  Zacchaeus  out  of  the  paralysis  of  spiritual 
death  which  had  befallen  him,  than  it  is  to  make  Lazarus 
breathe  and  move  again.  Greater  far  to  calm  the  passions 
which  agitated  the  bosom  of  Mary  Magdalene  than  to  lay 
His  hand  upon  the  stormy  waters  of  the  sea  and  calm 
them.  Will  you  therefore  bear  with  me  while  I  ask  your 
thoughts  and  attentions  to-night  to  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  character  of  Christ's  ascendency  over  men  ?  I  have 
read  to  you  the  incidents  of  the  day  when  Matthew  sitting 
at  the  receipt  of  custom  heard  the  words  fall  upon  his  ear, 
"  Rise  and  follow  Me."  Immediately,  as  though  touched 
by  a  strange  and  magic  power,  he  left  his  occupation,  went 
and  followed  Christ.  May  I  ask  you  to  see  what  are  the 
circumstances  of  Matthew  the  publican,  and  what  therefore 
are  the  difficulties  that  needed  to  be  overcome,  in  order 
that  an  ascendency  might  be  established  over  him  ?  There 
are  three  great  influences  of  life, — the  one  is,  the  influence 
of  occupation,  the  other  of  society,  and  the  third  of  dispo 
sition — and  under  all  these  three  a  man's  life  and  character 
ripen.  We  sometimes  say  it  makes  little  matter  what 
occupation  a  man  follows  so  long  as  he  makes  a  liveli 
hood,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Every  occupation  is  not 
only  an  opportunity  of  making  a  livelihood,  but  it  has  a 
distinct  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  man  who 
follows  it,  and  the  map's  occupatiorj  pipes  tend  to  mould. 
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his  character.  Take,  for  example,  different  illustrations. 
If  a  man,  for  instance,  is  engaged  in  manufactures  he  is 
compelled  by  his  occupation  to  pay  attention  to  certain 
great  physical  laws.  Because  he  has  to  superintend  the 
action  of  machinery,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  movement,  the  laws  of  expansion  and  contraction. 
Therefore,  though  indeed  that  man  is  using  his  occupation 
for  the  obtaining  of  a  livelihood,  he  is  compelled  by  his 
occupation  to  think  of  something  else  besides  the  money 
that  he  gains.  But  take  another  man's  occupation, 
where  the  whole  of  it  lies  simply  in  the  taking  and 
the  receiving  of  money — the  occupation,  for  instance,  of 
the  man  who  sits  at  the  counter,  who  receives  money 
or  pays  out  money.  All  his  life  long  the  tendencies 
around  him  are  those  which  fix  his  mind  and  his  thoughts 
upon  the  money.  He  does  not  need  as  the  manufacturer 
does  to  have  his  brain  active  and  his  thoughts  alive.  He 
has  no  new  inventions  and  discoveries  connected  with  his 
business :  his  mind  is  limited  to  this,  the  taking  and  the 
receiving  of  the  money.  Now  that  man's  life  is  a  much 
more  restricted  life,  and  the  influence  of  that  surely  will 
be  felt  upon  his  character.  He  has  not  the  advantage 
which  the  other  man  has,  of  having  something  to  counter 
balance  the  mere  thought  of  money-getting  and  money- 
accumulating.  Now  the  occupation  of  Matthew  was  of  a 
character  which  confined,  so  to  speak,  his  thought  within 
the  realm  of  money-getting.  He  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom.  His  business  was  to  receive  the  dues  paid  on 
the  traffic  brought  in  from  the  lake,  and  his  whole  position 
was  one  in  which  it  was  desirable  and  needful  for  him  to 
watch  very  carefully  his  receipts.  He  had  not  the  occu 
pation  of  the  farmer,  who  must  be  in  constant  communion 
with  nature,  or  that  of  the  sailor,  whose  mind  might 
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expand,  and  his  thoughts  grow,  in  the  presence  of  the 
dignity  of  nature,  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  ocean. 
Confined  within  that  narrow  limit,  the  whole  thought  of 
his  mind  is  pressed  upon  this,  the  need  of  making  more 
out  of  each  day's  opportunities.  There  is  the  money,  and 
there  was  the  money  handled  from  day  to  day  and  hour 
to  hour,  and  there  was  no  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
that  money-getting  occupation  that  exercises  its  influence 
over  him.  A  second  influence  upon  a  man's  life  is  society. 
Just  in  proportion  as  you  may  be  tied  up — so  to  speak — 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  comparatively  degrading 
occupation,  so  you  may  have  on  the  other  hand  the  op 
portunity  of  shaking  it  off  in  the  midst  of  society.  The 
companionship  of  your  brother  men,  in  the  hours  of  your 
leisure,  exercises  over  you  an  influence  which  can  lift  you 
out  of  the  lower  surroundings  of  your  daily  occupation. 
But  Matthew  had  no  outlet  on  this  side.  He  was  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  holding  and  following  an  occupation  which 
was  degrading.  The  men  of  piety,  or  self-styled  piety, 
regarded  his  occupation  as  irreligious,  the  men  of  patriotic 
emotions  regarded  his  following  as  eminently  unpatriotic, 
and  therefore  society  closed  its  doors  upon  him.  Society 
said,  "You  have  chosen  an  unpopular  and  an  unfitting 
occupation,  and  therefore  you  must  not  expect  to  enter 
into  companionship  with  us.  We  close  the  door  upon 
you."  What  was  that  but  saying,  as  often  society  has, 
with  that  cruelty  which  society  alone  can  practise,  You 
are  not  fit  to  mingle  with  us,  you  must  seek  your  con 
solation  within  the  limit  of  the  occupation  you  have 
chosen  ?  The  effect  of  that  upon  a  man's  character  is 
obvious.  The  man  feels  that  he  is  despised,  and  no  man 
can  willingly  endure  the  contempt  of  his  fellows ;  and  he 
seeks  therefore  for  something  in  which  he  may  find  the 
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consummation  of  his  pride  outside  the  limit  of  those 
opportunities  which  society  has  refused  him.  If  society 
says  you  shall  not  climb  to  high  place,  you  shall  not  enter 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  the  citizens  thought 
worthy  of  serving  the  country,  then  the  man  says,  "  I 
must  find  my  comforts  within,  and  therefore  what  I  may 
do  is  this;  I  will  so  pay  attention  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  I  will  so  watch  narrowly  over  my  game,  that 
I  shall  be  conscious  of  something  of  which  I  may  be 
proud  ;  society  will  not  allow  me  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  serving  her;  she  will  not  let  me  enter  into  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  but  I  shall  have  my  comforts  at  home ;  I 
will  build  up  my  fortune  so  high,  that  though  the  proud 
Pharisee  may  pass  by  and  look  upon  me  with  scorn, 
though  the  men  of  high  rank  and  reputation  amongst 
their  fellow-men  may  think  meanly  of  me,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  I  can  buy  them  up.  I  have 
a  wealth  which  they  cannot  compete  with,  and  the  hour 
may  come  when  they,  pressed  by  need,  will  come  and 
bow  themselves  at  my  feet,  and  I  shall  in  that  hour  be 
able  to  avenge  myself  upon  the  society  which  has  treated 
me  with  scorn."  That  is  the  lament  which  is  expressed 
in  our  own  great  Shakespeare  by  Shylock.  "All  the 
meanness,  and  the  baseness,  and  the  craftiness,  the  desire 
to  get  men  under  their  power,  the  accumulation  of  money 
which  shall  be  the  weapon  that  he  can  use  well  against 
society,  is  the  expression,  not  merely  of  the  baseness  of 
his  character,  but  of  that  meanness  and  baseness  which 
he  largely  owes  to  the  action  of  society  towards  him  ; " 
Matthew  suffers  from  that.  With  an  occupation  that  de 
grades,  there  is  also  the  closing  of  life's  opportunities  to 
him,  and  therefore  society  has  virtually,  by  its  actions, 
bound  upon  him,  of  cruel  necessity,  the  need  of  finding 
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consolation  in  the  very  degradation  of  his  calling.  But 
again,  there  is  disposition.  We  are  moulded  by  our 
occupation,  moulded  by  society  ;  we  are  also  moulded  by 
the  inner  disposition  of  all  those  passions  which  enter 
into  the  dispositions  of  man ;  the  hardest  to  get  the 
mastery  over  is  this  temptation  to  covetousness.  Look 
at  all  young  life,  with  its  brightness  and  its  love  of 
pleasure.  The  day  comes  when  the  stern  necessities 
of  life  may  even  make  us  forget  the  desire  for  pleasure. 
Take  the  strong  passions  that  surge  through  the  blood, 
those  low  animal  passions  which  carry  men  away.  The 
day  comes  when  the  blood  flows  more  slowly  through  the 
veins,  when  the  pulse  beats  more  feebly,  and  the  hour  of 
passion  and  temptation  is  left  behind.  Take  ambition, 
which  makes  a  man  strongly  desire  to  climb  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellows.  He  learns  by  bitter  experience 
how  fickle  is  the  popular  breath.  All  these — pleasure, 
passion,  ambition — pass  away.  Age  only  grows  in  its 
tenacity  and  desire  to  hold  wealth,  because  age  has 
discovered  two  things  :  first,  that  the  things  for  which 
youth  is  inclined  to  barter  its  opportunities,  as  pleasure, 
passion,  ambition,  pass  away  like  a  cloud ;  and  age  has 
learned  also  this,  how  hard  it  is  to  accumulate  wealth,  and 
therefore  age  is  tempted  to  say,  Money,  solid  money ;  that 
never  fails ;  man's  pleasure,  that  may  ;  man's  applause 
may  die,  but  as  long  as  I  have  the  yellow  companionship 
of  this  golden  idol  I  shall  feel  safe ;  and  I  know  how 
riches  pass,  and  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  hold  them,  and 
therefore  I  cling  to  this,  which,  as  my  years  have  taught 
me,  is  the  strongest  and  the  longest  passion  of  my  soul. 
And  it  was  for  that  reason  that  when  Dante  painted  the 
powers  of  passion  in  their  ascendency  over  men,  he  gave 
the  picture  of  the  power  of  pleasure  defeated,  the  power 
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of  passion  defeated,  but  the  man  that  gained  the  mastery 
over  pleasure,  and  passed  ambition  by  without  terror,  was 
driven  backward  into  the  darksome  wood  by  the  lean  wolf 
of  avarice.  Here  is  then  the  condition  of  Matthew  under 
the  domination  of  passion,  which  is  likely  to  grow  with 
his  growth  and  to  increase  with  his  years.  Driven  by 
society  to  find  his  consolation  in  the  indulgence  of  that 
passion,  in  the  midst  of  an  occupation  which  gives  him 
few  outlets  for  the  cultivation  of  any  larger  or  loftier 
energy,  he  is  the  picture  of  one  more  under  the  domina 
tion  or  despotism  of  the  powers  of  evil  passion  than 
almost  any  character  that  you  can  describe,  for  his  is  a 
life  defrauded  of  those  opportunities  which  make  the 
pathway  of  others  easier ;  and  in  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
though  this  yoke  which  had  been  bound  for  years  about 
his  neck  was  broken  asunder.  Christ  spake  the  magic 
words,  and  all  was  left  behind.  Whence  is  this  ?  Our 
experience  of  men  is  that  they  do  not  part  with  one  thing 
without  some  compensating  motive.  I  can  understand 
that  a  man  will  give  up  pleasure  when  the  passion  of 
ambition  enters  into  his  soul ;  I  can  understand  that  he 
will  put  a  curb  upon  his  lusts  when  the  desire  for  success 
enters  into  his  life  ;  I  can  understand  his  exchanging  one 
passion  for  another ;  but  this  Nazarene  Prophet,  what  has 
He  to  offer  ?  He  does  not  come  with  honours  and 
decorations  in  His  hand.  He  does  not  promise,  as  a 
compensation,  wealth,  high  station,  high  rank  and  place. 
He  has  nothing  in  His  hand.  The  Son  of  man  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head,  and  there  must  be  a  force  at  work 
to  change  over  the  mastery  of  a  passion  to  this,  the 
domination  of  the  Christ.  The  answer  which  rises 
quickly  to  our  minds  is  this.  Jesus  Christ  was  omni 
potent,  and  wielding  the  powers  of  an  almighty  strength, 
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everything  was  possible  to  Him ;  and  to  see  that  change  is 
only  to  see  that  an  omnipotent  force  was  at  work,  and  it 
was  easy  therefore  for  Him,  with  all  the  right  royalty  of 
heaven  at  His  command,  to  coerce  the  human  soul,  and  to 
change  its  disposition.  Are  you  satisfied  with  an  ex 
planation  like  that  ?  Do  you  really  think  that  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  comes  in  to  exercise  a  coercive  force  over 
the  dispositions  of  men  ?  Is  there  a  single  line  within 
the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles  that  tells  us  that  Jesus  Christ 
coveted  a  victory  which  was  won  by  the  almightiness 
of  His  strength  over  human  weakness  ?  Surely,  if  the 
thing  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  a  victory  which 
Christ  desired.  You  do  not  desire  that  your  little  one 
should  submit  to  your  control  merely  because  you  are 
strong  and  it  is  weak ;  you  do  not  value  the  homage 
which  comes  from  the  pressure  of  your  power  against 
their  power,  the  brute  force  which  you  possess  against 
the  smaller  brute  force  which  is  theirs.  That  is 
a  victory  for  which  no  noble  soul  has  any  ambition 
whatsoever.  And  Jesus  Christ  came  to  win  a  victory, 
which  was  of  all  things  to  be  the  victory  of  persuasion, 
the  victory  of  love ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  you  have 
assigned  that  triumph  to  the  mere  almighty  strength  of 
Christ,  is  to  miss  the  spiritual  meaning  and  the  spiritual 
purpose  of  the  life  and  mission  of  Christ.  I  seek  the 
explanation  of  it  other  where  than  that.  For  a  moment 
let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Matthew.  With 
his  occupation  and  place  of  business  close  by  the  lake-side, 
he  is  open  to  hear  the  gossip  of  the  country-side,  and  as 
he  has  lived  there  for  years  past,  so  there  has  come  across 
his  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  great  movements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  land.  And  there  had  been  rumours — 
perchance  he  had  been  present  at  his  teaching — there  had 
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been  rumours  of  the  wonderful  preaching  and  teaching  of 
John  the  Baptist.     That  great  prophet  had  appeared,  and 
he  had  laid  before  the  people  a  nobler  ideal  of  life ;  he  had 
said  to  them  this  :    Brute  force  is  nothing,  your  soldiery 
may  be  strong  in  the  possession  of  authority  and  the  pos 
session  of  physical  power,  but  you  are  not  great  by  virtue 
of  using  that  power.     "  Do  violence  to  no  man,  be  content 
with  your  wages."     He  said  to  the  Pharisee,  You  have 
the  opportunities  of  reputation  and  of  respectability,  but 
unless  there  be  a  depth  of  real  attachment  to  moral  right 
within  your  hearts,  your  splendid  respectability  is  but  an 
empty  name.     The  power  of  that  teaching  entered  more 
or  less  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.     It  was  the  teaching 
of  preparation,  and  doubtless  the  great  wave  of  thought 
which  moved  through  the  land  made  itself  felt  within  the 
experience  of  Matthew.     And  that  was  not  all.     Planted 
as  he  was  close  by  the  lake-side,  he  had  heard  of  another 
Teacher,  who  had  come  not  only  with  the  power  of  teach 
ing,  but  with  this  also — the  wondrous  power  of  ascendency 
over   the    things   of    natural   life.      He   had    heard   how 
a   nobleman's    son,   who    had    been    sick    at    Capernaum, 
was  made  whole.     He  had  heard  how  some  kindly  dis 
posed  friends   had  borne  the  palsied  man  in  their  hands 
and  laid   him  at  the  feet  of  Christ.     Christ  had  spoken 
wondrous    words    of  the    forgiveness  of  his   sins ;    and 
the  man  who  had  been  known  as  a  paralytic  was  seen 
walking   by  the   lake-side  strong  and   recovered.     More 
than  that,  the  lowly  fisher  folk  of  the  lake  had  told  how, 
out  upon  the  sea  one  stormy  night,  a  tall  figure  stood  up 
against  the  gloom  and  spoke  the  words,  and  in  an  instant 
there  was  calm.     All  the  little  stories  of  the  country-side 
must  have  been  reported  to  his  ears,  at  any  rate  reported 
second-hand   by  the  lips  of    others,   and   he  must  have 
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gained  some  knowledge   of  the  general  drift   of  Christ's 
teaching,  and  had   heard   how  Christ   had  said   that  the 
great  Father  ruled  in  heaven,  and  that  all  the  cares  of 
humanity,  and  the  sorrows  of  life,  might  be  cast  with  full 
confidence  at  His  feet ;  how  He  had  told  men  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reconcile   the   claims  of  avarice   with   the 
claims  of  God,  that  they  could  not  serve  God  and  mam 
mon  ;  or    that  there  were  nobler  riches    than    could    be 
accumulated  in  the  pursuing  of  trade  upon  the  earth,  that 
there  were  treasures  that  never  failed,  where  the  rust  and 
moth  never  come,  spiritual  treasures  of  an  enlarged  and 
spiritual  character.     And  these  things  must  have  entered 
into  his  mind,  and,  like  the  little  movement  of  sunlight 
behind  the  cloud,  cleared  a  space  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  horizon  of  his  life.     And  then  came  the  hour  when 
this   wondrous  Teacher  Who  had  bidden   the  waves  be 
still,  Who  had  taught  the  people  by  the  hillside  the  sweet 
things  of  the  care  of  God,  and  the  dignity  of  human  life, 
while  passing  close  by  him  opened  His  lips  and  let  these 
simple  words  fall,  "Follow  Me";  and  he  arose  and  followed 
Him.     But  what  a  message  was  carried  in  those  words ! 
Ah !  human  thought  is  quick,  and  solitary  words  spoken 
have  a  larger  significance  in  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
been    longing    for    kindly   words    so    long.      Society  had 
exiled  him,  had  treated  him  with  scorn  and  contumely, 
but  here  is  One  Who  comes  to  him  and  says,  You  have 
been  mistaken,  you  imagined  that  nobody  cared  for  you, 
you  thought  of  yourself  as  entirely  exiled    from    human 
affection,  but  I  tell  you  "  Follow  Me."    I  value  you,  I  value 
your  assistance,  I  know  your  anxieties,  your  cares,  and 
though  you  have  imagined  that  there  has  been  no  longing 
heart    and    no    loving   eye    that    has    been    feeling   and 
watching   for   you,  1  have  been  watching,  and  My  hour 
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is  come,  and  I  claim  you  as  the  object  of  My  care. 
"  Follow  Me."  And  now  is  opened  up  to  him  another 
thought — "Follow  Me,"  join  our  society;  what  is 
popularly  called  society  has  closed  its  doors  upon  you, 
but  here  we  open  the  door  of  our  brotherhood  and  we 
welcome  you  as  one  in  our  midst.  Wilt  thou  not  follow 
Me  ?  Had  he  not  heard  of  the  wondrous  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Was  it  not  like  a  magic  story  told  from  lip  to 
lip,  how  this  Prophet,  that  had  such  power  to  calm  the 
sea  and  raise  the  dead,  was  living  a  life  of  such  stainless 
purity,  such  sweet  and  constant  goodness,  that  He  was 
winning  the  hearts  of  men  to  Himself,  and  setting  before 
them  an  exemplary  life,  high,  lofty,  unapproachable?  Then 
says  Jesus  to  the  man,  "  Follow  Me  "  ;  I  open  to  you  a  new 
career ;  that  life  of  Mine,  which  has  seemed  to  be  a  thing 
apart,  is  to  be  the  object  of  your  ambition.  I  open  a 
career  to  you  which  is  as  lofty  as  man  can  choose.  You 
have  thought  of  a  stainless  life  as  men  in  the  lowlands 
have  looked  at  the  frosty  peak  of  some  lofty  mountain,  as 
a  thing  bright,  stainless,  unapproachable.  I  tell  you,  rise 
and  follow  Me,  climb  that  height,  make  it  your  ambition  to 
reach  that  lofty  and  silvery  pinnacle.  Follow  Me ;  the  life 
of  purity,  goodness,  is  nobler  than  the  life  of  selfishness, 
— that  must  be  your  aim.  And  then,  in  that  moment,  what 
discoveries  within  himself  are  Matthew's  !  Like  that  old 
painter,  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that,  looking  at  the 
great  creation  of  some  artist's  masterpiece,  there  suddenly 
flashed  upon  his  mind  the  thought,  I  too  am  a  painter,  so 
into  Matthew's  soul  that  day  there  rose  this :  I  too  may 
live  a  life  which  I  thought  was  absolutely  outside  my 
power ;  dissatisfied  as  I  have  often  been  with  my  low  life, 
fretting  like  a  bird  against  the  bars  of  its  prison,  by  the 
constraint  and  fetters  of  this  degraded  existence  and  this 
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selfish  occupation,  I  have  seen  sometimes  the  glimpses  of 
heaven,  but  they  were  all  outside  my  grasp,  beyond  my 
power,  I  could  not  spread  my  wings  and  soar  upwards. 
Now  it  has  become  a  possibility,  the  bars  are  broken,  the 
chains  have  dropped  from  my  hands,  for  He  Whose  voice 
was  so  sweet,  and  Whose  power  was  so  mighty,  because 
the  charm  of  His  inspiring  affection  was  so  great,  has 
said  to  me,  "  Follow  Me."  And  how  real  was  the  change ! 
Mark  you  that  in  this  change  there  is  a  total  and  permanent 
transformation  ;  it  is  not  as  though  a  memory  or  sentiment 
were  established,  but  here  is  the  real  establishment  of  a 
new  ambition,  a  new  life,  a  new  purpose.  Matthew 
becomes  a  new  man,  gathering  together  his  associates, 
showing  an  enlarged  hospitality,  and  striving  to  bring 
those  of  his  acquaintances,  whom  he  can  reach,  within  the 
mastery  of  Christ's  touch.  He  has  made  Matthew  an 
apostle,  one  of  the  chosen  twelve;  Matthew  the  evangelist, 
recording  to  after  generations  the  story  of  that  marvellous 
life  which  exercised  such  a  wondrous  ascendency  over  his. 
We  owe  to  Matthew  the  publican,  Matthew  the  apostle, 
Matthew  the  evangelist,  the  story  of  the  unforgiving 
servant,  the  hard  character  that  would  not  let  his  brother 
servant  go,  as  though  into  his  heart  there  had  entered 
the  thought,  My  life  was  once  hard.  I,  too,  by  the  lake 
side,  caught  my  brother  by  the  throat  and  made  him  pay 
all  that  was  due,  but  I  have  been  entering  into  a  higher 
and  nobler  conception  of  life.  To  him  we  owe  that  strange 
scene  in  the  last  day,  when  those  who  are  placed  on  the 
right  hand  are  those  who  show  the  tenderness,  the  kind 
liness,  and  sympathy  of  life.  To  him  we  owe  the  parable 
of  the  ten  virgins  who  were  ready  for  their  Master's  coming, 
because  their  lights  were  burning  with  the  oil  which,  St. 
Augustine  said,  denoted  the  love  shed  abroad  by  the  Spirit 
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in  the  heart  of  man  ;  as  though  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
thought  that  the  things  which  he  must  record  are  those 
which  are  linked  with  the  spirit  of  affectionateness  towards 
men.  And  best  and  most  of  all,  from  the  writing  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  we  have  those  words  left,  which  other 
wise  we  should  not  have  heard,  the  words  which  are  the 
appeal  of  Christ  to  the  sorry  and  the  sad,  the  weary  and 
the  forlorn,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; "  as  though  Matthew's 
heart  felt,  "  And  I,  too,  have  known  what  it  is  to  toil  in  the 
battle  of  life  and  to  hunger  for  its  lucre,  and  I  have  known 
what  the  burden  is  of  being  anxious  for  to-morrow's  gains, 
and  distraught  because  to-day's  have  been  so  small ;  I  have 
borne  the  weight  of  that  burden  of  covetousness  and  of 
disquietude  of  the  heart  which  is  not  satisfied  with  its 
existence ;  I  have  heard  that  voice  which  said,  I  will  make 
you  to  rest ;  and  like  the  gentle  and  magic  touch  of  a 
mother's  hand  I  woke  from  that  feverish  dream  and  I 
found  my  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  my  Master.  I  know  the 
power  which  caught  me  to  His  embrace  was  the  power  of 
His  sympathy."  Yes,  there  is  the  story  of  a  transformation, 
and  what  do  we  learn  ?  I  learn  this — the  ascendency  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  men.  And  I  say,  far  nobler  to  me  it 
is  to  find  the  evidence  of  my  Master's  power  here,  than 
in  the  mere  fact  that  He  controlled  the  sea,  and  bade 
the  grave  give  up  its  dead,  for  a  far  worse  grave  lies 
in  the  avarice  of  man  than  any  that  mother  earth 
can  invent,  a  far  worse  condition  for  us  to  be  bound 
within  spiritual  fetters  than  within  physical  chains.  And 
here  then  is  the  witness  of  the  magic  power  of  Christ, 
— by  proclaiming  to  all,  as  He  did  in  this  story  of 
Matthew,  the  one  great  law  of  the  solidarity  of  human  life. 
All  men  had  imagined  tha,t  they  had  the  right  to  live. 
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alone,  and  that  they  were  not  their  brother's  keeper. 
What  was  it  to  the  Pharisee  that  Matthew  the  publican 
had  his  occupation  by  that  lake-side?  There  was  no 
recognition  that  such  a  man  was  bound  by  physical  ties 
with  the  same  law  of  life  as  themselves  ;  they  thought  of 
him  as  a  creature  apart,  unworthy  of  standing  on  the  same 
platform,  whose  existence  was  to  them  a  mere  problem. 
But  Jesus  Christ  teaches  by  His  action  that  men  have  no 
right  to  say,  This  barrier  exists  between  me  and  thee,  and 
my  pride  and  my  exaltation  refuses  to  allow  me  to  pass 
over  it.  Strong  barriers  these  may  be  which  men  in  their 
littleness  and  selfishness  have  erected  between  man  and 
man ;  but  there  is  a  noble  courage  in  the  heart  of  love, 
there  is  a  noble  breadth  of  view  within  the  soul  of 
sympathy.  Christ  broke  these  barriers,  and  said  all  are 
one,  Pharisee  and  publican,  men  whom  God  made.  How 
vain  it  is  for  you  to  try  and  pride  yourselves  on  holding 
this  place,  these  privileges ;  the  only  privilege  which  a 
man  can  wield  is  the  privilege  of  doing  good  !  With  a 
heart  of  love  we  break  down  the  barriers,  for  we  are  all 
one.  One  Father  made  us,  one  Master  sought  us,  one 
Lord  redeemed  us :  that  is  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  incident  of  which  I  have  spoken  to-night.  And 
what  then  ?  Brethren  in  the  toil  of  life,  brethren  in  the 
anxieties  of  life,  brethren  in  its  cares  and  in  its  disquietudes, 
brethren,  also,  wherewith  the  love  of  God  baptizes  us, 
unto  that  brotherhood  I  appeal,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
brotherhood  I  ask  your  alms  and  help  for  this  object. 
And  if  I  were  to  speak  of  this  solidarity  of  life  which 
Christ  expresses  when  He  called  Matthew  to  follow  Him, 
I  would  say  the  history  of  eighteen  centuries  has  only 
intensified  our  conception  of  it.  Men  might  imagine  that 
they  were  separated  atoms,  that  each  individual  held, 
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know  pafedly  well  that  perhaps  of  all  classes  of  men  to 
whom  we  owe  much,  these  men  who  are  employed  on  the 
railway  would  bold  a  high  place?  Have  we  not  aD  felt 
how  modi  our  journeys  have  been  lightened  and  eased 
and  made  pleasant  by  their  constant  kindness?  How 
few  of  us  have  ever  thought  of  the  risks  which  they  run  ! 
How  few  of  us  recognise  this,  that  when  an  appeal  is 
made  for  an  orphanage  for  men  like  this,  it  is  an  orphanage 
more  sternly,  truly  a  necessity,  than  it  is  in  so  many  other 
occupations  !  They  run  risks  to  make  commerce  grow,  to 
bind  town  to  town  and  heart  to  heart,  and  surely  no  one 
of  us  but  must  fed  that  they  have  a  claim  upon 
society,  that  they  are  the  establishers  of  its  solidarity, 
that  they  are  those  who  make  possible  and  pleasant 
the  rpfatinMslrip  of  fife  amongst  us,  and  that  they 
pre-eminently  have  a  daim  upon  our  thought,  upon  our 
syiopaihv,  beyond  that  of  Uutlmlj  humanity,  which 
in  itself  is  strong;  enough.  Bat  what  dse?  Oh,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  if  I  wanted  to  banish  anything 
from  this  world  it  would  be  this  —  the  spirit  of  covetous- 
ness,  the  one  thing  which  prevents  the  advance  of  human 
fife  far  more  than  we  have  any  conception  of.  How 
often  you  find  that  when  you  ask  the  reason  for  some 
deadlock  m  human  affairs,  you  trace  it  back,  not  to  in- 
but  to  this,  die  unwillingness  of  men 


to  part  with  some  gain;  and,  therefore,  I  would  say  that 
all  of  us,  believing  that  God  is  our  Father,  that  fife  is 
more  than  mere,  that  sympathy  is  more  than  success, 
may  pray  God  to  exorcise  this  last  worst  demon  of  hu- 
p,  the  spirit  of  selfish  covetousness,  which  often 
as  stingy  in  our  responses,  so  reluctant  in  our 
to  give  compassion,  and  in  the  appeals  which 
are  addressed  to  us.  And  how  should  1  ha*ngh  it?  how 
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except  in  the  way  in  which  Christ  did  ?  how  but  by  saying 
to  men,  My  brother,  my  sister,  believe  me  that  though 
you  imagine  you  should  have  shut  yourself  up  into  your 
own  life,  and  say,  "  The  world  does  not  care  for  me,  no 
body  minds  whether  I  am  happy  or  unhappy,"  you  are 
perfectly  wrong  ?     Do  not  wrong  humanity,  do  not  wrong 
God,   do  not  wrong  yourself,  by  this  isolation  which  is 
only  tempting  you  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  accumulation 
and  a  desire  of  gain  ;  but  rather  say,  "  I  know  that  there 
is  a  humanity  which  needs  me,  and  I  know  that  there  is 
a  heart  within  me  which  needs  humanity,  for  God,  Who 
dwelleth  on  high,  in  the  greatness  of  His  love  needed 
humanity,  robed  Himself  in  our  humanity  to  show  that 
He  would  take  it  unto  Himself,  not  by  translating  the 
Godhead   into   man,    but    by   taking    the    manhood   into 
God."     By  showing  how  the  Divine  can  lift  up  into  His 
own    level,  He   broke   down    the   partition  of  prejudice, 
He  melted  away  the  barriers  of  avarice  and  covetousness, 
He   drew   the   soul   unto    Himself,    He   went   deep   into 
the  human  need,  deep  into  the  seclusion  of  that  solitary 
heart,   and   showed  that   it  was   needed ;   and   you   and 
I  cannot  dare  to  stand  up  in  this  great  church,  erected, 
mark  you,  to  remind  you  of  Christ's  triumph ;  we  dare  not 
stand  up  and  say,  "  I  am  not  cared  for,  I  am  not  loved, 
I  am  not   needed.      Let   humanity  go ;    I   will   live   by 
myself,  save  for  myself,  scorn  the  world  ; "  for  the  cross 
of  Christ  which  was   set   up   on    Calvary  was  but  the 
reflection  of  Heaven's  love.     Animated  and  inspired  by 
this  love,  we  should  carry  our  sympathy  to  the  ice-bound 
souls  amongst  us,  and  say,  "  You  too  are  needed,  and  with 
that  sympathy  I  can  melt   down   the   iceberg   of  every 
covetous   soul."      That   is   what   we   are   striving  to  do 
to-night.      Christ's  power  is  great  because  His  love  is 
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great.  God  is  omnipotent  because  God  is  love,  and  this 
is  the  Gospel  which  Christ  preaches.  This  is  the  magic 
power  wherewith  the  world  shall  be  regenerated. 


TRUE    AND    FALSE    DISCONTENT. 

BY    THE   REV.  PROFESSOR    MOMERIE,  D.D.* 

You  remember  the  week  before  last  my  subject  was  "  The 
Sabbath,"  and  last  week  it  was  "  Sunday."  I  shall  have 
two  more  sermons  to  make  up  that  series,  presently,  but 
to-day  I  am  going  to  commence  a  new  series,  namely — 
oh  !  before  I  begin,  I  had  a  very  funny  anonymous  letter 
this  week,  in  which  the  writer  regretted  not  having  had 
cotton-wool  to  put  into  his  ears  the  last  two  Sundays. 
The  subject  is  postponed,  but  it  must  come  later,  and  let 
us  hope  then  the  cotton-wool  will  have  been  provided, 
in  case  of  emergency.  Now  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for 
three  Sundays  on  "True  and  False  Discontent."  You 
can  find  many  scriptural  mottoes  for  the  subject,  such 
paradoxical  mottoes  as,  for  instance,  "  Be  content  with 
such  things  as  ye  have,"  and  "  Go  on  unto  perfection ; "  or 
such,  for  instance,  as  "  Thou  shall  not  covet,"  and  "  Covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts."  Now  I  shall  divide  the  subjects 
into  three  parts.  To-day  we  shall  consider  discontent  in 
regard  to  physical  circumstances  and  surroundings.  Next 
Sunday  we  shall  consider  it  in  regard  to  knowledge ;  and 
the  third  Sunday  in  regard  to  society.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet,"  "  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts."  Many  people  who 
profess  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  seem  to 
have  misread  this  passage.  Judging  by  their  conduct,  they 

*  Preached  on  Sunday  morning,  January  22nd,  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London. 
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seem  to  make  the  reverse  principle  their  rule  of  life,  "  Do 
not  covet  all  the  best  gifts."  There  is  a  strange  perversity 
in  human  nature,  which  inclines  us  to  do  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  covetousness  or  discontent. 
Most  men  are  far- more  eager  for  money,  for  pleasure,  for 
admiration,  than  they  are  about  the  possession  of  an 
enlightened  mind,  a  more  sympathetic  heart,  or  a  more 
noble  character.  They  feel  far  more  jealous  at  the 
superior  wealth  of  a  rich  neighbour  than  they  do  at  the 
superior  virtue  of  a  good  neighbour.  They  are  discon 
tented  where  they  ought  to  be  contented;  they  are 
contented  where  they  ought  to  be  discontented ;  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  Providence  but  perfectly  pleased 
with  themselves.  Well  now,  to-day,  as  I  said,  I  want 
you  to  look  at  true  and  false  discontent  in  regard  to  our 
physical  surroundings.  And  here  we  must  distinguish 
between  circumstances  which  are  unalterable,  and  which 
are  the  same  for  all  people,  as,  for  instance,  the  weather, 
and  circumstances  in  which  we  differ  from  others,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being  modified  and  changed.  Now 
in  matters  of  the  first  kind,  matters  which  are  the  same 
for  all,  and  cannot  be  altered,  discontent  is  always 
necessarily  bad  and  foolish.  It  not  only  does  no  good, 
but  it  does  actual  harm.  It  positively  increases  the  evil  at 
which  we  grumble.  The  more  we  speak  about  the  weather, 
for  instance,  the  more  detestable  the  weather  appears — at 
least  in  this  way,  that  our  minds  are  directed  to  the 
weather,  whereas  if  we  had  been  thinking  of  something 
else  we  should  probably  have  forgotten  all  about  our 
atmospheric  surroundings.  No  doubt  discontent  is  to 
some  degree  and  in  some  cases  constitutional,  a  matter 
of  physique,  proceeding  rather  from  a  diseased  state  of 
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the  nerves  than  from  the  mind  or  the  heart ;  but  even  in 
these  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  that  we  may  accomplish 
for  ourselves  by  voluntary  effort.  The  mind  may  exert 
almost  as  much  influence  upon  the  body  as  the  body  may 
exert  upon  the  mind.  The  temperament  which  is  naturally 
inclined  to  melancholy  may  be  considerably  modified,  if 
not  even  made  quite  sanguine.  We  should  persistently 
cultivate  the  habit,  unless  we  have  it  by  nature,  of  forcing 
ourselves  to  see  the  agreeable  side  of  things  rather  than 
the  disagreeable ;  of  forcing  ourselves  to  think  rather  of 
pleasures  which  we  have  than  of  pleasures  which  we  have 
not.  There  is  so  much  pleasantness  in  life  which  most  of 
us  lose  for  want  of  thought.  It  is  pleasant  to  exist,  it  is 
pleasant  to  breathe,  it  is  pleasant  to  move,  it  is  pleasant  to 
talk,  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  it  is  pleasant  to  read ;  but  a 
pleasure  must  be  attended  to  in  order  that  it  may  be 
felt,  and  therefore  it  often  happens  that  the  pleasures  of 
which  we  are  actually  in  possession,  which  we  might  be 
enjoying,  are  practically  lost  to  us  because  our  attention 
is  devoted  to  other  pleasures  of  which  we  are  not  in 
possession,  and  of  which  we  can  therefore  only  feel  the 
absence.  We  are  like  the  dog  who  dropped  the  real  piece 
of  meat  in  order  to  seize  upon  its  shadow,  which  seemed 
larger.  Happiness  often  lies  so  close  to  our  feet  that  we 
overlook  it,  and  never  find  out  how  near  it  actually  was 
until  it  has  taken  wing  and,  in  that  form  at  least,  left  us 
for  ever. 

There  is  scarcely  a  faculty  more  worthy  of  being 
cultivated,  and  there  is  certainly  no  faculty  so  much 
neglected  by  most  of  us,  as  the  faculty  for  enjoyment, 
the  faculty  for  perceiving  and  making  the  most  of  the 
pleasures  which  are  actually  ours.  Do  you  know  what 
I  was  thinking  yesterday  ?  I  was  thinking  that  if  I  were 
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the  Chancellor  of  a  University  I  should  do  my  best  to 
secure  the  founding  of  a  new  Chair — a  Chair  of  Life.  I  do 
not  mean  the  science  of  life — biology — but  I  mean  the  art 
of  living,  the  art  of  living  well,  of  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  life,  of  making  the  best  of  ourselves,  physically, 
mentally,  morally,  spiritually.  I  suppose  if  the  thing 
were  properly  done  we  should  want  many  chairs  and 
and  many  professors,  but  they  would,  I  am  sure,  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  enjoy 
ment.  It  may  be  cultivated.  It  is  cultivated,  as  a  rule, 
in  a  high  degree  by  the  really  wise.  The  cleverest  people 
generally  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  little  things.  This 
is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  tests  of  greatness.  Coventry 
Patmore  has  well  said — 

"  Endow  a  fool  with  sun  and  moon  : 

Being  his,  he  holds  them  mean  and  low ; 
But  to  the  wise  a  little  boon 
Is  great,  because  the  giver's  so." 

Now  one  thing  that  tends  to  make  people  discontented 
is  that  they  expect  too  much  happiness,  especially  of 
an  ecstatic  and  extraordinary  kind.  We  most  of  us 
exaggerate,  we  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  our  right 
to  happiness.  We  think  we  deserve  it,  we  think  we 
ought  to  have  it,  and  that  we  are  hardly  dealt  with 
if  it  is  denied  us.  Carlyle  has  put  this  very  well 
in  "Sartor  Resartus " : — "But  the  whim  we  have  of 
happiness  is  somewhat  thus.  By  certain  valuations  and 
averages  of  our  own  striking,  we  come  upon  some 
sort  of  average  terrestrial  lot ;  this  we  fancy  belongs 
to  us  by  nature,  and  of  indefensible  right.  It  is  simple 
payment  of  our  wages,  our  deserts,  requires  neither 
thanks  nor  complaint ;  only  such  overplus  as  there  may 
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be  do  we  account  happiness ;  any  deficit  again  is  misery. 
Now  consider  that  we  have  the  valuation  of  our  own 
deserts  ourselves,  and  what  a  fund  of  self-conceit  there  is 
in  each  of  us.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  balance  should 
so  often  dip  the  wrong  way  ?  and  many  a  blockhead  cry, 
See  there,  what  a  payment !  was  ever  worthy  gentleman 
so  used  ?  I  tell  thee,  blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy 
vanity ;  of  what  thou  fanciest  those  same  deserts  of  thine 
to  be.  Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  (as  is 
most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only  shot ; 
fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair  halter, 
and  it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp.  So  true  is  it, 
happiness,  that  the  fraction  of  life  can  be  increased  in 
value  not  so  much  by  increasing  your  numerator  as  by 
lessening  your  denominator.  Nay,  unless  my  algebra 
deceive  me,  unity  itself  divided  by  zero  will  give  infinity. 
Make  thy  claim  for  wages  a  zero  then ;  thou  hast  the  world 
under  thy  feet." 

That  is  one  thing — we  exaggerate  our  right  to  happi 
ness.  Another  thing  is,  we  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  happiness.  We  hold  an  erroneous  view  as  to  the 
desirability  of  everybody  being  always  happy.  Now  happi 
ness  is  a  good  thing,  a  very  good  thing,  and  we  should 
always  take  it  most  thankfully  when  we  can  get  it,  and  not 
throw  it  away  as  the  ascetics  do.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
good  thing  in  the  universe.  Unhappiness  is  a  good  thing 
sometimes.  It  may  be  even  a  better  thing  than  happiness. 
Some  amount  of  unhappiness  is  absolutely  essential,  as  I 
have  explained  to  you  often,  for  the  development  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race.  Here  Carlyle^has  expressed 
the  thing  very  well.  "  I  asked  myself,"  he  says,  "  what  is 
this  that  ever  since  the  earliest  years  thou  hast'-been 
fretting,  and  fuming,  and  lamenting,  and  self-tormenting, 
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on  account  of?  Say,  in  a  word,  is  it  not  that  thou 
art  not  happy  ?  because  the  Thou  (sweet  gentleman)  is 
not  sufficiently  nourished,  and  soft-bedded,  and  honoured, 
and  lovingly  cared  for  ?  Foolish  soul !  What  act  of 
legislature  was  there  that  thou  shouldst  be  happy  ?  .  A 
little  while  ago  thou  hadst  no  right  to  be  at  all.  What  if 
thou  wert  born  and  predestined  not  to  be  happy,  but 
unhappy  ?  Art  thou  nothing  other  than  the  vulture  then, 
that  fliest  through  the  universe  seeking  after  something 
to  eat,  and  shrieking  dolefully  because  carrion  enough 
is  not  given  thee  ?  Close  thy  Byron — open  thy  Goethe." 
One  does  not  like  to  say  anything  against  the  dead,  and 
I  feel  especially  loth  to  say  anything  against  Byron  to 
day,  when  his  centenary  is  being  celebrated.  No  doubt  he 
did  a  great  work  politically  for  Greece.  No  doubt  he  was 
a  poet  of  the  highest  rank.  No  doubt  we  could  ill  spare 
him  from  our  national  literature.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  true  his  theory  of  life  was 
rotten  to  the  core.  He  seems  to  have  held  that  he  had  a 
right  to  an  infinite  amount  of  happiness,  and  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  whine  and  howl  when  he  did  not  get  .it, 
even  though  his  own  conduct  must  inevitably  make  him 
wretched  in  any  rational  universe  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  "  Close  thy  Byron — open  thy  Goethe."  "There 
is,"  continues  Carlyle,  "  in  man  a  Higher  than  the  love  of 
happiness :  he  can  do  without  happiness,  and  instead 
thereof  find  blessedness  !  Was  it  not  to  preach  forth  this 
same  Higher  that  sages  and  martyrs,  the  poet  and  the 
priest,  in  all  times  have  suffered;  bearing  testimony,  through 
life  and  through  death,  of  the  Godlike  that  it  is  man,  and 
how  in  the  Godlike  only  has  he  strength  and  freedom  ? 
Which  God-inspired  doctrine  art  thou  also  honoured  to 
be  taught.  O  heavens !  and  broken  with  manifold  merciful 
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afflictions,  even  till  thou  become  contrite  and  learn  it. 
Oh,  thank  thy  destiny  for  these  ;  thankfully  bear  wha 
yet  remain  ;  thou  hadst  need  of  them  ;  the  Self  that  is 
in  thee  needed  to  be  annihilated.  By  benignant  fever- 
paroxysms  is  life  rooting  out  the  deep-seated  chronic 
disease,  and  triumphs  over  death.  On  the  roaring  billows 
of  time  thou  art  not  engulphed,  but  borne  aloft  into  the 
azure  of  eternity."  Well,  that  is  another  point.  We 
think  too  much  of  the  importance  of  happiness.  And 
then  there  is  a  third  reason  why  we  are  less  happy,  and 
therefore  less  contented,  than  we  might  be.  It  is  this  :  we 
have  not  learned  to  take  enough  pleasure  in  the  pleasures 
of  others.  The  Professors  of  Life  to  whom  I  have  before 
referred  would,  I  am  sure,  not  only  insist  upon  the  import 
ance  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  with  a  view  to 
making  the  most  of  our  own  pleasures,  but  would  also 
urge  its  cultivation  with  a  view  to  making  the  most  of 
the  pleasures  of  others.  "  The  heart,"  says  the  Chinese 
proverb,  "  makes  the  world."  "  The  heart  makes  the 
world."  What  we  find  the  world  will  depend  very  much 
upon  what  the  world  finds  us.  Doing  our  duty  as  Chris 
tians,  learning  to  live  in  the  lives  of  others,  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  towards  living  a  happy  life  of  our  own.  In 
this  way  our  pleasures  will  be  increased  and  our  pains 
diminished  ten  thousandfold.  I  daresay  you  have  all 
read  Adelaide  Procter's  poem,  where  the  old  man  relates 
the  story  of  his  life  to  his  little  ones — 

"  Hark  !  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Waves  their  white  arms  to  and  fro  ; 
I  remember  how  I  watched  them 
Sixty  Christmas-days  ago.' ' 

Well,  if  we  attend  to  these  points,  and  live  up  to  them, 
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we  shall  find  ourselves  more  happy  and  more  contented 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  be,  and  a  happy,  blessed  state 
of  affairs  it  will  be  for  us.  There  is  no  richer  endowment 
for  a  human  being,  perhaps,  than  the  endowment  of 
content.  I  daresay  you  remember  the  conversation  in 
Shakespeare  between  the  keeper  and  Henry  VI.  :— 

Keeper.     Ay,  but  them  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 

King  Henry.     Why,  so  I  am  in  mind  ;  and  that's  enough. 

Keeper.  But  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy  crown  ? 

King  Henry.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head  ; 
Not  decked  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen  :  my  crown  is  called  content ; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  as  there  is  to 
all  questions.  Though  it  is  very  undesirable  to  grumble 
over  circumstances  which  cannot  be  changed,  yet  it  is 
most  desirable,  in  so  far  as  our  own  condition  is  capable 
of  being  improved,  that  we  should  be  sufficiently  dis 
contented  with  it  to  effect  this  improvement.  A  morbid 
discontent  enervates  and  paralyses ;  a  healthy  discontent 
stimulates  and  encourages.  Instead  of  lamenting  that  our 
circumstances  are  not  made  better  for  us  by  accident  or 
by  providence,  we  should  set  about  trying  to  make  them 
better  for  ourselves.  We  should  always  be  trying  to 
make  them  better.  No  one  who  is  capable  of  earning 
.£200  a  year  should  be  content  with  earning  ;£ioo.  No 
one  who  can  make  £io,OOO  a  year  should  be  satisfied 
with  making  ^"5,000.  So  in  professions.  No  one  who  is 
capable  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  tree  should  be  satisfied 
so  long  as  he  is  only  in  the  middle.  Present  is  enough  for 
common  souls,  and  for  common  souls,  only.  This  rivalry, 
mark  you,  this  desire  to  get  on,  this  determination,  if 
possible,  to  outstrip  our  neighbours,  is  in  reality  good  for 
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the  world  at  large  no  less  than  for  the  individual  whom 
it  inspires.  Landor  has  truly  said,  "Those  who  are 
satisfied  sit  still,  and  do  nothing :  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
are  the  sole  benefactors  of  the  world."  If  you  would  like 
to  see  this  proved,  you  had  better  read  Mallock's  "  Social 
Equality." 

This  desire  for  getting  on,  this  healthy  discontent,  is  not 
a  tendency  to  be  crushed.  It  is  an  impulse  which  comes 
to  us  from  above.  It  has  been  at  the  root  of  all  the  great 
achievements  of  the  human  race,  achievements  which  have 
not  only  benefited  the  individual  by  whom  they  were 
originated,  but  have  benefited  far  more,  the  world  at 
large.  But  for  discontent  man  would  never  have  emerged 
from  primeval  barbarism.  And  it  seems  to  me  very 
important  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  deal 
ings  with  the  lower  classes,  especially  the  very  degraded 
classes.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  them 
discontented  with  their  surroundings.  "  Why/'  you  say, 
"  are  they  not  discontented  enough  ?  Are  not  they  always 
grumbling  ?  "  Well,  I  suppose  they  do  grumble  a  good 
deal,  like  most  of  us  do  at  the  wrong  things,  but  on  the 
whole  the  worst  phase  of  their  degradation  consists  in 
their  being  too  contented.  They  are,  to  use  Lewis  Morris's 
words,  "sunk  in  the  fathomless  slough  of  content."  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  sufficiently  borne  in  mind 
by  some  of  the  University  workers  in  the  East  End,  at 
Toynbee  Hall,  and  similar  institutions.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  "hail  fellow  well  met" 
in  their  deportment  to  the  working  classes.  It  is  a  most 
cruel  kindness  to  persuade  these  people  that  they  are  as 
good  as  their  betters.  If  you  would  benefit  them,  you  must 
begin  kindly  but  firmly  to  make  them  conscious  of  their 
inferiority.  The  one  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  inspire 
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them  with  a  healthy  discontent.  But  I  suppose  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  people  with  socialistic  tendencies 
will  confine  their  efforts  more  or  less,  sooner  or  later,  to 
levelling  down  rather  than  levelling  up.  For  one  and  all 
of  us  that  amount  of  discontent  is  necessary— just  so  much 
and  no  more — as  will  inspire  us  and  compel  us  to  make 
continual  progress  physically,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually, 
"  from  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpassed." 


//.    Expository  Section. 

BY    REV.    PROFESSOR   GODET,    D.D. 

MATT.  xvi.   19 — 22. 

THERE  are  honest,  noble,  tender  natures,  without  any 
faith  in  the  gospel,  who,  from  the  first  acquaintance,  gain 
your  affection  and  confidence.  The  Lord  has  for  those 
who  have  openly  sinned  and  who  are  abandoned  to  vice 
a  word  of  pardon  and  elevation  which  teaches  them  the 
compassion  of  God's  heart;  he  also  reserves  for  these 
lovable,  virtuous,  and  apparently  irreproachable  beings  a 
sacred  word  calculated  to  reveal  them  to  themselves,  and 
to  show  the  inward  defilement  hidden  under  those  outward 
beauties. 

"  If  you  who  are  wicked,"  Jesus  said  to  those  who 
surrounded  Him  one  day,  without  seeming  to  think  that 
any  of  them  could  take  exception  to  His  way  of  estimating 
their  general  condition.  Let  us  take,  indeed,  the  most 
gifted  people,  those  who  seem  to  have  responded  best  to 
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the  spiritual  care  of  which  they  have  been  the  objects; 
those  whose  intercourse  is  at  the  same  time  the  safest  and 
most  pleasant ;  however  little  they  examine  themselves, 
will  they  not  recognise  that  there  is  some  defect  attached 
to  their  natural  gifts  ?  Are  their  most  tender  affections 
free  from  jealousy  ?  Are  not  their  amiability  and  accom 
modating  spirit  tainted  with  vanity  or  the  desire  to  please  ? 
Does  not  a  self-satisfaction  which  approaches  pride  mingle 
with  the  sense  of  a  duty  accomplished  ?  Is  not  the  use  of 
this  world's  riches  accompanied  by  an  attachment  to  these 
riches  which  makes  a  real  moral  idolatry  of  it  ?  After  all, 
God  does  not  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  heart ;  scarcely 
the  second.  First  self,  then  the  world,  then  God. 

But  some  day  or  other  this  solemn  word,  "Sell  that 
thou  hast,"  which  disturbs  this  self-satisfied  but  at  the 
same  time  uneasy  soul,  will  re-echo,  it  may  be  by  a  phrase 
of  Scripture,  or  a  Divine  dispensation,  or  a  fraternal 
warning.  Then  either  the  hidden  evil  will  be  recognised, 
and  the  edifice  of  self- righteousness  will  fall  to  pieces,  so 
that  on  its  ruins  the  new  righteousness  may  arise  which  is 
the  gift  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  tragedy  of  this 
history  of  the  rich  young  man  will  be  repeated  :  the  poor 
heart,  unable  to  renounce  self  and  the  world — its  cherished 
possessions — will  take  leave  of  the  Master  Who  asks  that 
he  give  himself  entirely  to  Him. 

It  is  the  fajte  described  by  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the 
Sower,  under  the  figure  of  the  third  kind  of  seed,  when 
the  grain  which  has  commenced  to  sprout  and  to  spring  is 
choked  by  the  attachment  to  this  world's  riches.  It  is  the 
fate  of  that  house  built  on  the  sand  of  which  Jesus  speaks 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  which  He  says,  "  and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof."  It  is  the  fate  of  thousands  of 
church-members  in  whose  hearts  God  has  a  place ;  Jesus 
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has  had  a  place,  but  not  the  first  place,  because  the  latter 
has  always  been  reserved  for  Mammon,  the  god  of  this 
world. 

Forty  years  after  the  day  when  this  young  man  met 
Christ  and  received  a  look  of  love  which  should  have 
drawn  him  to  Christ's  followers  (see  the  account  in  Mark), 
Palestine  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  Roman  armies. 
And  what  then  became  of  the  riches  and  estates  of  this 
poor,  rich  man  ?  And  during  the  same  length  of  time, 
Jesus'  disciples,  who  had  left  all  to  follow  Him,  were  going 
joyously  into  all  the  world,  fulfilling  in  it  the  holiest  of 
offices,  and  marching  from  glory  to  glory  (2  Cor.  ii.  14), 
to  acquire  the  crown  of  righteousness  that  their  heads  have 
been  carrying  for  twenty  centuries.  If  he  who  on  this  day 
went  away  sorrowing  had  been  one  of  them,  how  much 
happier  he  would  have  been  and  would  be  ! 

The  renouncing  which  is  asked  of  us  may  take  a  different 
form  from  that  to  which  the  Saviour  called  this  young 
man ;  for  we  have  not  to  follow  Jesus  visibly  and  bodily. 
Our  renouncement  takes  a  spiritual  form ;  it  is  even 
compatible  with  the  acquisition  and  administration  of  an 
earthly  fortune.  But  at  the  bottom  it  remains  the  same 
thing,  it  is  the  inward  detachment :  "  To  have,  but  as  if 
having  not,"  the  heart  sufficiently  separated  from  the  riches 
that  we  possess  or  desire,  to  be  able  to  fulfil  instantly  any 
task  to  which  Jesus  calls  us,  to.  make  without  hesitation 
every  sacrifice  that  He  asks  of  us.  But  do  we  really  believe 
in  the  danger  pointed  out  by  Jesus  ?  Some  one  asked  how 
many  poor  are  there  who,  in  spite  of  this  declaration, 
"  It  is  easier  for  a  camel,"  would  not  be  more  willingly 
rich  than  poor ;  and  how  many  rich  who,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
same  declaration,  would  not  regard  it  as  a  great  calamity 
to  be  snatched  away  from  the  peril  of  wealth. 
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MATT.  xx.  17 — 29. 

WHEN  the  guilty  Israelite  led  a  victim  into  the  enclosure 
around  the  tabernacle,  the  animal  followed  him  without 
fear  and  without  any  presentiment,  having  no  consciousness 
of  the  error  for  which  its  blood  was  soon  to  flow.  For  that 
reason  this  blood  could  not  obtain  true  justice;  for  God 
does  not  take  pleasure  in  bloodshed,  but  in  the  homage  of 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  (Psalm  li.  16,  17).  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  of  His  own  free  will,  with  full  con 
sciousness  of  what  He  was  going  to  do  and  suffer.  "  No 
man  taketh  it  [My  life]  away  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  Myself"  (John  x.  18).  How  is  it  possible,  after  the 
words  in  which  Jesus  has  described  His  approaching 
passion,  that  a  mother  and  her  sons  can  approach  Him 
thinking  only  of  greatness  and  thrones  ?  Salome  and  her 
sons  seemed  to  have  retained  only  the  last  words,  the 
promise  of  the .  resurrection.  Many  Christians  act  thus  ; 
they  seize  in  the  gospel  the  promises  of  pardon,  of  peace, 
of  joy,  and  of  future  glory ;  but  they  set  aside  all  that 
the  gospel  teaches  us  concerning  the  necessity  for  daily 
examination  of  self,  of  abasement,  and  of  voluntary 
humiliation,  of  the  death  of  one's  own  life, — whence  come 
so  many  premature  professions  of  faith  followed  by  great 
downfalls,  and  whence  so  many  Christian  lives  which  are 
only  salt  without  savour.  The  indignation  of  the  other 
disciples  was  not  entirely  free  from  jealousy.  The  sins  of 
others  rarely  displease  us  because  of  our  hatred  of  sins ; 
most  frequently  it  is  only  our  selfishness  or  ambition  which 
is  offended. 

One  might  conclude  from  these  words,  "  [Those]  for 
whom  it  hath  been  prepared  of  My  Father,"  that  the  Divine 
choice  is  made  somewhat  arbitrarily.  But  it  is  necessary 
first  to  recall  the  preceding  words,  "Are  ye  able  to  drink 
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the  cup  ? "  In  order  to  occupy  the  first  place  there  is, 
then,  a  general  condition,  namely,  to  enter  into  the  fellow 
ship  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  to  be  made  conformable 
unto  His  death  (Phil.  iii.  10).  But  there  is  another  con 
dition  still  more  peculiar, — that  which  results  from  Jesus' 
words  to  the  apostles  (vers.  26,  27 ;  cf.  Matt,  xviii.  4). 
The  first  place  will  belong  to  him  who  will  know  how  to 
take  it, — not  by  elevating  himself,  but  by  lowering  himself; 
not  by  commanding,  but  by  serving.  And  the  faithful  one 
who,  by  serving  and  by  humiliating  himself  the  most,  will 
be  the  nearest  to  him,  who,  being  the  greatest,  is  made 
the  servant  of  all, — it  is  to  him  that  the  first  place  near  the 
Lord  in  His  glory-is  intended.  If  this  place  has  been  pre 
pared  for  him,  it  is  because  he  will  be  found  to  be  best 
prepared  for  it. 

MATT.  xxi.  33 — 46. 

THIS  parable  includes  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  ac 
cusation  and  the  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  religious 
authorities  in  Israel.  The  act  of  accusation  bears  on 
the  past,  present,  and  future  work  of  these  authorities. 

Their  past  was  only  a  continuous  malpractice.  In  en 
trusting  to  the  Israelitish  priesthood  the  religious  and 
moral  direction  of  the  chosen  people,  God  hath  put  within 
their  reach  all  the  means  of  grace  consistent  with  the 
dispensation.  But  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people, 
instead  of  using  these  means  and  their  position  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people,  and  for 
drawing  them  near  to  their  God,  are  preoccupied  only 
with  their  own  interests,  and  have  diverted  to  themselves 
the  feelings  of  respect,  fidelity,  and  obedience  which  they 
should  have  directed  to  God  alone.  In  place  of  regarding 
the  people  as  the  end  and  themselves  as  the  means,  they 
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have  made  the  people  the  means  and  themselves  the  end. 
The  calls  to  order  which  God  sent  to  them  from  time  to 
time,  by  special  envoys,  only  had  the  effect  of  making 
their  malpractice  bolder,  and  to  develop  it  finally  into 
open  revolt. 

It  is  this  which  shows  their  present  work.  Wishing 
to  pluck  from  their  hands  this  people  whom  they  appro 
priate,  and  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  own  property, 
God  makes  a  supreme  effort ;  He  does  not  send  a  mere 
servant,  but  a  being  like  Himself,  Who  partakes  of  His 
own  nature — His  Son.  And  these  evil-doers,  by  a  most 
signal  act  of  bad  faith,  on  account  of  His  unique  dignity, 
which  is  instinctively  recognised  by  them,  do  not  decide 
that  they  must  submit  to  Him,  but  that  they  must  get  rid 
of  Him :  "  If  we  let  Him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe 
on  Him  ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both 
our  place  and  our  nation  "  (John  xi.  48).  Jesus,  in  verse 
thirty-eight  of  the  parable,  merely  puts  in  the  language  of 
the  husbandmen  these  words  of  the  members  of  the  San 
hedrim,  in  which  they  themselves  have  revealed  at  once 
their  refined  egotism  and  their  calculating  untruthfulness. 

Their  approaching  work  is  described  by  Jesus  in  verse 
thirty-nine  with  the  most  overwhelming  composure.  We 
stop  stupefied  before  these  words  when  we  consider  that 
by  this  figure  He  foretells  the  judicial  murder  of  which  He 
will  be  the  object  in  a  few  days,  and  that  it  is  under  the 
eyes  of  these  very  ones  who  will  be  the  actors  in  this 
bloody  scene  that  He  thus  gives  it  its  place.  After  the 
act  of  accusation,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  !  Jesus 
commenced  by  drawing  it  from  their  own  mouths,  by 
questioning  them  on  the  fate  in  reserve  for  the  unfaithful 
and  murderous  husbandmen  ;  then  He  applies  it  to  their 
own  future.  Jesus  announces  here  the  principal  event 
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in  God's  reign,  the  rejection  of  Israel,  whom  the  rulers 
lead  to  perdition,  then  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  under  a  new  form,  flourishing  among  the  heathen 
under  a  new  direction. 

Here  arises  a  grave  and  difficult  question  :  How  is  it 
that  this  people,  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel  by  a  long 
Divine  education,  in  preference  to  all  others,  at  the  decisive 
moment  reject  salvation  in  such  a  way  that  the  Messiah's 
church  must  gain  its  recruits  from  among  the  heathen  ? 
Has  God's  plan,  then,  failed  ?  St.  Paul  has  treated  this 
question  profoundly  in  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  chapters 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  As  the  heathen  had  had  their 
period  of  humiliation  during  the  centuries  which  preceded 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  also  must  pass 
through  a  period  of  humiliation  following  the  advent  of 
their  Messiah,  as  a  punishment  for  their  pride,  which  was 
a  characteristic  result  of  the  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed.  Nevertheless,  the  Divine  plan  has  not  failed ;  for 
it  is  the  choice  men  among  believing  Israelites  who  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Church,  and  who  have  had 
entrusted  to  them  the  mission  of  sending  to  the  heathen 
the  salvation  which  they  were  the  first  to  possess. 

Let  us  remember  that  to  refuse  to  receive  Christ  in  our 
hearts  and  submit  to  Him  is  to  expel  Him  from  a  vineyard 
which  He  has  bought  with  His  own  blood;  it  is  to  become 
His  murderer  in  God's  eyes.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
treatment  to  which  we  force  Him  to  submit  is  more 
criminal  in  His  eyes  than  that  which  He  suffered  from  the 
Jews ;  for  they  at  least  made  no  profession  of  worshipping 
Him.  Let  us  recall  that  a  faith  which  does  not  produce 
the  fruits  of  faith  is  the  greatest  insult  that  we  can  heap 
upon  the  Lord.  Let  us  then  offer  to  Him  the  fruits  which 
He  has  a  right  to  expect  from  us  in  the  season  when  Hfe 
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cdmeS  to  claim  them  from  us ;  this  season  is  the  present 
life,  after  which  comes  the  night  "when  no  man  can  work" 
(John  ix.  4).  The  husbandmen  made  use  of  the  Master 
Who  had  confided  to  them  the  care  of  the  vineyard,  instead 
of  being  of  use  to  Him.  Let  us  fear  lest  we  renew  this 
masterpiece  of  hypocrisy  and  perversity  towards  Jesus 
Christ. 


///.    Outlines   on    Texts  for   the 
Church's    Year. 


LOW  SUNDAY. 

(From  the  Epistle.} 

INFIRMITY  OF  FAITH  :  ITS  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 

"  We  know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not ;  but  he  that  is 
begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not. 
And  we  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wicked 
ness." — i  JOHN  v.  1 8. 

Introduction. — In  these  words  the  Apostle  reasserts  the  great 
truths  which  have  been  developed  in  various  forms  in  the  course 
of  the  Epistle,  and  which  constituted  the  very  substance  of  his 
theological  thought.  "  We  know,"  he  says,  that  the  divinely 
regenerate  soul  has  the  very  holiness  of  God.  The  law  of  its  life 
is  a  law  of  purity.  We  know,  too,  that  we,  Christian  men,  are  of 
God ;  the  life  we  have  came  from  God ;  it  is  wrought  in  God ; 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one.  St.  John  is  con 
scious  of  this.  There  is  a  third  truth.  He  knows  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  come  ;  and  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  the  eternal 
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Word  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  knowledge 
of  God,  which  comes  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  are  beyond 
all  doubt.  What  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  kind  of  assurance  that 
St.  John  had  of  these  truths.  He  speaks  not  for  himself  alone 
but  for  the  whole  Church.  But  this  clear,  strong,  vivid  conscious 
ness  of  the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  rare.  Many 
Christian  men  are  conscious,  almost  habitually,  that  even  those 
elementary  truths  which  have  been  revealed  to  them  are  being 
continually  lost  in  a  haze  of  unreality.  Their  difficulties  will  not 
yield  to  argument.  These  difficulties  have  their  root  in  our  moral 
and  spiritual  life. 

I  admit  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  just  now  to  escape  from 
this  sense  of  unreality  in  the  presence  of  the  great  facts  of  the 
spiritual  universe ;  and  one  reason  is,  that  none  of  us  can  live 
a  separate  and  independent  life.  We  cannot  help  sharing  the 
spiritual  weakness  of  our  brethren.  We  live  in  their  life,  and 
they  live  in  ours.  If  they  are  weak,  we  must  be  weak.  If  all  the 
Christian  people  about  us  had  a  clear  vision  of  God's  face,  if  they 
distinctly  heard  God's  voice,  if  they  lived  and  moved  and  had 
their  being  under  the  constant  control  of  the  invisible  terrors  and 
glories  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  universe,  our  whole  spiritual 
nature  would  be  raised  by  the  atmosphere.  It  is  hard  in  these 
days  to  be  able  to  say  with  St.  John,  "  We  know  that  we  are  of 
God,  and  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  we  know 
that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not." 

I.  Spiritual  isolation  is  a  reason  of  the  infirmity  of  faith.  But 
even  in  the  actual  condition  of  spiritual  life  in  our  own  time,  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  secure  far  more  vigorous  faith  in  all  these 
invisible  realities  than  is  common  amongst  us.  We  shall  not 
reach  it  merely  by  solitary  prayer  or  by  solitary  communion  with 
God.  Fellowship  with  Christian  people,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Christian  life,  is  almost  as  indispensable  for  the  development 
of  all  the  higher  virtues  and  graces  as  fellowship  with  Christ 
Himself.  Christ  says  we  are  branches  of  a  living  vine.  We 
live  in  and  by  each  other,  as  well  as  in  and  by  Him.  If  we  cut 
ourselves  off  from  fellowship  with  our  brethren  then  the  penalty 
follows  that  our  fellowship  with  God  becomes  imperfect  too.  The 
great  objects  for  which  Christ  came  into  this  world  were  twofold — 
to  restore  us  to  God  as  our  Father,  and  to  restore  us  to  each  other 
as  brethren. 
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II.  Another  reason  may  be  alleged  for  this  dimness  of  vision 
in  spiritual  things.  When  the  uncertainty  comes  we  think  about 
it,  we  try  to  answer  it  instead  of  turning  our  eyes  at  once  into 
that  high  region  in  which  the  great  spiritual  realities  dwell.  Our 
thought  is  not  sufficiently  engaged  upon  Him  who  calls  Himself 
the  Truth.  That  is  a  wonderful  declaration  of  Christ's.  Christ 
does  not  merely  say  that  His  words  are  true  ;  but  that  He  Him 
self  is  the  Truth.  Christ  is  truly  known  only  through  the  Spirit 
of  grace ;  and  to  read  these  gospels  as  though  they  were  mere 
history  will  not  secure  for  us  the  light  we  need.  Let  us  look  up 
to  Him,  Who  abides  with  the  Church  for  evermore,  and  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation  being  granted  to  us  through  Jesus 
Christ,  then  the  life  of  Christ  in  this  world,  and  His  life  in  the 
invisible  world,  in  which  He  now  reigns,  will  become  vividly  real 
to  us,  and  will  influence  us  with  a  supernatural  power. 

And  vast  numbers  still  live  with  the  light  about  them  ;  they 
have  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  God  in  their  ears  continually  ;  and 
with  this  great  army  testifying  to  the  fact  that,  having  spoken 
to  Christ,  at  last  Christ  has  answered  them,  what  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  reached  this 
full  and  deep  and  profound  consciousness  of  having  been  restored 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  should  rest  and  wait  in 
patient  hope  that,  by-and-bye,  this  fulness  of  faith  will  be  ours  ? 

Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D. 
From  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  399. 
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SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson.") 
THE  CROSS  A  REALITY  IN  OUR  LIFE. 

"  They  that  are  of  Christ  Jesus  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  passions 
and  the  lusts  thereof." — GAL.  v.  24  (Rev.  Ver.). 

Introduction. — The  subject  of  our  meditation  is  the  need  of 
making  the  cross  a  reality  in  our  life,  and  of  conforming  ourselves 
to  the  suffering  and  self-denial  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  What  is  it  to  be  "  of  Christ  Jesus  "  ?  The  answer  is  three 
fold,  if  we  make  Holy  Scripture  our  guide. 

(1)  We  must  become  His  in  His  own  way,  the  way  which  He 
appointed  when   He  left  the  world,  and  commanded  that   all 
nations  were  to  become  His  disciples  by  being  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Of 
this  the  Galatians  were  reminded  in  the  words  addressed  to  them, 
"  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ."     It  was  not  merely  Christian  discipleship  which  was  put 
on,  or  taken  up,  when  men  were  baptized,  it  was  Christ  Himself. 
We  must  all  become  members  of  Christ,  and  in  His  way. 

(2)  Those  who  name  the  Name  of  Christ  are  His  by  profession. 
This  is,  as  it  were,  subscribing  with  our  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and 
naming  ourselves    or  having  our  names   named  in   the   same 
breath  as  the  Name  of  God.     It  is  to  a  resolute  profession,  a  good 
confession,  a  steadfast  Christian  fidelity,  that  the  Divine  Voice  is 
always  calling  us  :   "  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  " 

(3)  It  means  the  faithful  life  of  the  baptized  disciple,  which 
proves  him  to  be  a  member  of  Christ.     They  keep  ever  before 
their  eyes  the  bowed  and  patient  figure  of  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows," 
and  as  they  behold  Him,  they  gird  themselves  to  go  after  Him, 
and  to  share  His  Cross,  if  so  be  they  may  be  allowed  at  last, 
because  of  His  boundless  merits,  to  wear  His  crown. 

II.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  even  as  we  listen  to  such 
"exceeding  great  and  precious  promises."  We  must  not  say, 
"All  is  well  with  me,  for  I  am  Christ's,"  but  we  must  set  our 
selves  to  prove  our  own  selves.  The  test  is  no  ideal  or  visionary 
one.  No,  indeed,  it  is  most  practical.  "  They  that  are  of  Christ 
Jesus  have  crucified  the  flesh,"  the  body  must  be  fought  with, 
conquered,  mortified.  Crucifixion  is  a  lingering  death.  Even  in 
the  sinless  Saviour  it  was  long  ere  the  final  pang  released  the 
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spirit  from  the  anguish-stricken  frame.  And  in  us  sinners,  who 
are  crucified  with  Christ,  it  must  be  longer  still.  Very  slowly 
is  the  sacrifice  consumed ;  very  slowly  do  we  gain  the  victory 
over  besetting  sins. 

III.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  the  body 
that  we  are  to  aim  at,  but  its  purification  for  the  Lord — its  con 
secration,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Cross  to  Him  Who  died  thereon — 
its  being  devoted  to  God  by  means  of  the  conquest  of  whatever  is 
sinful  therein,  and  through  its  union,  even  here,  with  the  glorious 
Body.  "  They  that  are  of  Christ  Jesus  have  crucified  the  flesh 
with  the  passions  and  the  lusts  thereof,"  its  passions  as  well 
as  its  lusts.  For  Hirn  and  as  His  members,  we  are  to  put  a 
check  upon  our  appetites.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  as  in  Christ's 
presence,  whether  we  are  crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  passions 
and  lusts.  If  you  cherish  any  known  lust  how  can  you  continue 
and  abide  in  Christ  ?  It  is  leading  you  apart  from  Christ,  and  He 
Himself  says,  "Apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Press  on 
to  eternity,  pleasure  is  there,  not  here. 

"  We  shall  not  rue  our  choice 

Though  straight  our  path  and  steep  ; 
We  know  that  He  Who  called  us  here, 
His  word  shall  ever  keep." 

And  His  word  of  promise  is  very  clear.  "If  so  be  that  we  suffer 
with  Christ,"  we  shall  "  be  also  glorified  together." 

Canon  G.  E.  Jclf. 

From  Work  and  Worship  (recently  published  by  Messrs.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.). 
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THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

(From,  the  Epistle. ) 

SERVANTS  OF  GOD. 

"  As  the  servants  of  God." — i  PETER  ii.  16. 

Introduction. — In  to-day's  Epistle  St.   Peter  gives  the  main 
rules  of  Christian  conduct.     First  of  all,  Christians  are  to  abstain 
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from  the  popular  sins  of  heathen  society.  They  may  mix  with 
heathens,  but  their  own  life  and  conversation  must  be  honourable. 
Secondly,  they  are  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  empire, 
whether  as  embodied  in  the  reigning  Caesar  or  in  the  provincial 
governors  who  represented  him.  Both  rules  are  to  be  referred  to 
a  common  principle.  Christians  are  the  servants  of  God,  and 
His  service  prescribes  abstinence  from  heathen  corruption  of  life, 
and  yet  submission  to  heathen  civil  authority. 

The  title,  the  servant  or  slave  of  God,  does  not  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  New  Testament.  It  had  already  attained  to 
a  wide  currency  and  deep  religious  significance  in  the  early  days 
of  Israel's  history.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  whole  people  are 
addressed  as  being  ideally,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  servants 
of  God.  "  Thou  Israel  art  My  servant."  An  Israelite  was,  by 
birth  and  by  covenant,  bound  to  God's  service.  And  much  more 
is  this  the  case  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  although  it  is  true  that 
we  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter. 

I.  The  service  of  God.    Undoubtedly  the  designation  "  servant 
of  God  "  embodies  an  opinion  or  theory  about  human  life.     When 
a  being  like  man  finds  himself  in  this  present  sphere  of  existence, 
he  naturally  asks  himself  how  he  may  make  the  best  of  his  oppor 
tunity.     Men  with  a  sincere  love  of  virtue  have  tried  to  do  without 
the  aid  which  belief  in  a  higher  world  brings  to  it.     But  virtue  to  be 
lasting,  to  be  vigorous,  to  be  popular,  must  be  based  on  devotion  to 
a  person,  and  that  person  must  be  of  a  character  to  stimulate  it. 
Virtue  must  be  undertaken  as  the  service  of  God. 

For  some  men  life  is  pleasure  ;  for  others  it  is  energy ;  for 
others  it  is  active  thought ;  for  a  last  class  it  is  moral  excellence. 
The  servant  of  God  thinks  of  life  only  as  service,  as  the  surrender 
of  his  will,  of  his  time,  of  his  affections,  intellect,  and  memory,  of 
his  goods  if  need  be,  of  his  friendships,  of  his  life,  to  a  perfectly 
Holy  Being  who  has  the  very  highest  claim  upon  his  obedience. 
The  biblical  idea  of  the  servant  of  God  is  drawn  from  the  life  of 
the  bond-fide  slave  who  had  no  reserve  of  independence  which  he 
could  fall  back  upon. 

II.  If  it  is  maintained  that  the  service  of  God  is  unworthy  of 
man's  dignity  the  answer  is — 

(i)  The  existence  of  God  and  that  God  has  made  man.  If  there 
be  no  such  Being  the  case  is  otherwise,  then  the  service  of 
the  Unseen  is  a  service  of  fancy.  .  But  if  there  exists  one  Being 
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who  is  unlike  all  others,  comprehending  all  others,  and  un- 
comprehended  by  any,  surely  our  relations  to  such  a  Being  must 
be  what  I  have  described.  Each  of  us  exists  simply  because 
He,  in  His  free  love,  so  willed  it ;  and  He  owns  us  by  the  best 
of  all  titles.  This  right  of  property  which  God  has  over  all  men, 
as  based  upon  creation,  is  in  the  case  of  Christians,  reinforced 
by  a  second  right  based  upon  redemption.  If,  as  we  reflect  upon 
creation,  we  exclaim,  "  Thy  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned 
me ;  give  me  understanding,  that  I  may  learn  Thy  command 
ments,"  so  when  we  look  to  the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross,  and 
reflect  with  the  Apostle  that  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought 
with  a  price,  we  must  exclaim,  "O  Lord,  I  am  Thy  servant;  I 
am  Thy  servant  and  the  son  of  Thy  handmaid." 

(2)  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  when  we  examine  the 
separate  powers  and  affections  of  the  nature  with  which  our 
Creator  has  endowed  us.  Reason,  the  affections  or  emotions, 
point  to  God.  Filial  affection  points  up  to  God.  Is  not  the 
instinctive  love  of  the  parents  an  education  for  the  love  and  service 
of  that  great  Being  of  Whose  authority  the  earthly  father,  and  of 
Whose  tenderness  the  earthly  mother,  are  the  natural  repre 
sentatives  ?  Conscience,  too,  points  to  God.  In  condemning 
himself  the  conscience-stricken  man  does  not  really  feel  that  he 
is  his  own  judge.  He  knows  that,  in  his  secret  soul,  he  stands  at 
the  tribunal  of  another. 

III.  In  conclusion,  the  great  characteristic  of  a  religious  man  is 
this  deliberate  purpose  to  serve  God  throughout  life  in  things 
great  and  small.  This  simplicity  of  aim  is  the  nerve  of  all  great 
characters.  St.  Paul  says,  "  If  I  yet  please  man  I  should  not 
be  the  slave  of  Christ." 

We  need  such  characters  at  the  present  day — simple,  unswerv 
ing,  strong  men  ;  and  they  are  the  produce  of  the  service  of  the 
perfect  moral  Being  Who  reflects  His  strength  as  He  reflects  His 
beauty  on  the  beings  who  serve  Him. 

Canon  Liddon. 

From  The  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  821. 
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FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

(From  the  Epistle.} 

THE  ENGRAFTED  WORD. 

"  The  engrafted  Word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls." — JAMES  i.  21. 

I.  Behold  the  method  of  Divine  grace,  it  is  a  grafting ;  as 
the  graft  is  a  cutting  foreign  to  the  stock  in  which  it  is  inserted, 
so  is  the  word  which  saves,  "  it  is  not  of  man,  neither  by  man." 

The  remark  has  been  often  made  that  no  nation  originates  its 
own  civilization  ;  "it  has  always  been  carried  light ;  transmitted, 
not  self-developed  power."  And  so  our  race  does  not  originate 
its  own  salvation,  it  is  a  plan  beyond  itself,  it  is  "  the  engrafted 
word."  Man  is  not  his  own  redeemer  any  more  than  he  is  his 
own  creator.  Does  the  seed  grow  self- formed  in  the  earth,  or  is 
it  cast  abroad  by  the  sower  ?  Will  the  wild  olive  bring  forth  the 
sweet  olive  fruit  without  engrafting  ?  These  are  God's  images  ; 
thus  He  describes  His  method  with  the  race,  and  in  the  human 
soul  His  process  has  ever  been  the  engrafted  word.  It  was  the 
engrafting  Word  which  spoke  to  Moses  from  the  bush,  it  was  the 
engrafting  Word  which,  in  spite  of  themselves,  called  the  children 
of  the  promise.  With  meekness  the  child  Samuel — the  Athanasius 
of  Hebrew  story — received  "the  engrafted  Word.  And  David, 
in  his  turn,  became  the  depositary  of  the  engrafted  Word  when 
God  "  spoke  in  vision  to  His  holy  one." 

The  Incarnation  is  the  engrafted  Word,  and  all  Church  history 
is  the  story  of  the  engrafted  Word ;  it  is  the  story  of  the  grafting 
as  it  has  gone  on,  as  the  mighty  shoot  has  spread  from  age  to 
age.  Christ  takes  of  His  Divine  nature  and  grafts  it  on  us,  and 
again  He  took  of  ours  and  grafted  it  on  Himself. 

II.  The  power  of  the  engrafted  Word:  it  "  is  able  to  save."     As 
it  is  received  it  overcomes  "  the  filthiness  and  the  superfluity  of 
naughtiness."    It  is  the  engrafted  Word  which  destroys  the  spirit 
of  the  animal,  and  sanctifies  it,  and  transforms  it  into  the  spirit 
of  the  saint. 
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The  engrafted  Word  overcomes  as  education  absorbs  ignor 
ance,  so  a  holy  education  is  an  engrafted  word  ;  the  Word  conveys 
light  and  knowledge,  and  it  is  power,  and  it  does  not  leave  a 
character  indefinite  and  undetermined. 

III.  Behold,  then,  the  claim  the  Word  has  upon  you.  If  it  is 
able  to  save,  if  it  is  able  to  overcome  nature,  and  to  lift  nature, 
receive  it ;  receive  it  with  meekness,  and  "  let  the  Word  dwell  in 
you  richly."  Is  grace  engrafted  in  thy  nature  ?  If  so,  by  mar 
vellous  means  God  is  changing  the  wild,  lustful,  dark  instinct  of 
nature  into  the  sweet,  compliant,  bright  instinct  of  grace.  The 
engrafted  Word  will  give  thee  peace,  will  ennoble  all  thy  hopes 
and  all  thy  aims.  The  engrafted  Word  will  make  thee  at  last 
"  a  tree  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  may 

be  glorified." 

' '  Oh,  help  us,  Lord,  from  hour  to  hour 

Still  upward  to  aspire  ; 
And  by  Thy  sweet  assisting  power 
Still  to  be  mounting  higher." 

The  late  Rev.  Paxton  Hood. 

From  Dark  Sayings  on  a  Harp,  and  other  Sermons. 
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THE  FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 
(From,  the  Gospel  for  the  day.} 

LEANING  BACK  ON  GOD. 
•"  And  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  Me." — JOHN  xvi.  32. 

Introduction. — "And  yet."  It  marks  the  coming  up  from 
behind  of  the  second  better  thought ;  it  ushers  in  the  correcting, 
consoling  after-thought  with  which  the  clear  soul  swiftly  answered 
the  wail  of  forlornness  and  despair,  "Ye  shall  be  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  Me  alone."  He  saw,  with 
an  inward  shiver,  the  bleak  solitude  impending  for  Him. 
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Already,  in  anticipation,  He  stood  forsaken  ;  and  to  a  nature 
like  His,  the  pain  of  it  was  exquisite,  for  His  was  no  cold  hermit 
nature,  with  leanings  towards  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness  or  a  cave 
upon  the  mountain,  rather  than  towards  the  social  circle  and  the 
place  of  concourse.  On  the  contrary,  He  had  always  sought  to 
be  among  the  people  ;  and  when  at  times  He  would  fain  escape 
for  a  little  from  the  crowd,  it  had  been  His  wont,  generally,  to 
take  with  Him  two  or  three  of  His  followers.  He  was  helped  a 
great  deal  by  the  glance  of  loved  eyes,  by  the  touch  of  brotherly 
hands.  His  heart  went  out  after  sympathy.  "Tarry  ye  here, 
and  watch  with  Me."  "  Come  apart  with  Me  into  the  desert,  and 
rest  awhile."  To  such  an  •  one,  the  prospect  of  being  deserted  by 
all  would  be  terrible  ;  but  as  He  stands  contemplating  it,  the 
thought  rises  like  a  star,  that  the  Father  would  be  with  Him.  Do 
we  not  know  that  kind  of  experience — the  angel  visit  of  some 
soothing  remembrance,  or  happy  suggestion,  when  we  have  been 
wrapped  in  a  black  cloud  of  anxiety  or  dread, — the  opening  of  the 
eyes  to  a  well  of  water  in  the  barren,  burning  sand,  as  when 
Hagar  lifted  up  her  head  and  saw  ? 

I.  Christ  does  not  straightway  grasp  the  comfort  of  the  Father. 
He  has  to  feel  for  it,  reach  after  it.  There  is  a  moment  during 
which  all  that  lies  within  His  view  is  the  loneliness  with  which  He 
is  threatened,  and  then  He  bethinks  Himself  of  the  unseen  com 
pany  that  will  remain  to  Him,  of  the  unseen  Sympathiser  Whose 
arms  will  be  around  Him — He  remembers  the  Father. 

Is  it  not  thus  with  ourselves,  that  we  have  to  reach  after  in 
visible  realities  for  our  spiritual  succour  or  defence  ?  In  tempta 
tion,  for  example,  the  higher  considerations  that  are  wanted  to 
strengthen  and  restrain  us,  have  to  be  summoned  and  brought 
to  mind  ;  we  are  not  at  once  visited  by  them  ;  we  see  the  glitter 
ing  bait  with  which  evil  allures,  our  ears  are  filled  with  its  syren 
promises  ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  seek  them  that  those  higher 
considerations  draw  near,  and  steal  in  to  save  us  from  yielding. 
Honour,  the  claim  of  principle,  the  majesty  of  duty,  the  smile  of 
God,  the  disgrace  of  that  to  which  we  are  tempted,  the  thought 
of  these  has  to  be  courted  ;  and  sometimes  how  slow  they  are  to 
enter  and  take  possession.  We  have  often  succumbed  just 
because  the  invisible  things  of  our  faith  were  not  borne  in  upon 
us  ;  the  earthly  thronged  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  heavenly 
would  not  shine. 
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II. — Christ  is  leaning  back  on  God.     He  retreats  for  refuge 
unto  God. 

"  Around  Him  lies  a  loveless  land, 
Without  lair  or  rest  on  either  hand." 

Jesus  had  always  the  Father  to  fall  back  upon.  He  found  His 
way  so  easily  and  readily  into  the  Father's  arms,  when  the  storm 
struck,  and  refuge  failed  Him,  because  He  was  habitually,  in  His 
ruling  temper  and  sympathy,  with  the  Father.  We  must  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  heavenlies  amidst  the  earthly 
pleasantness  and  plenteousness,  to  be  able  to  retire  into  the 
heavenlies,  and  feel  them  warm  about  us,  and  draw  from  them 
with  joy,  when  the  earthly  is  roughened  and  blighted.  The  little 
brook  continues  its  liquid  song  in  the  drought,  though  it  misses 
the  rains,  because,  while  the  rains  had  ministered  to  its  volume, 
its  springing  was  not  in  them,  but  in  the  fountain  that  wells 
always.  There  is  a  sense,  however,  in  which  they  who  have  not 
been  living  in  God  at  all,  as  Christ  had,  are  yet  given  to  turn  to 
Him  under  stress  of  trouble.  So  used  He  is  to  this,  to  have  men 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  Him  when  the  days  are  drear  and 
all  else  has  failed  them  !  What  strikes  me  here  as  very  beautiful 
is  the  instinctive  confidence  felt  in  His  great  generosity ;  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  most  graceless  human  breast,  there  seems  to  be 
left,  the  power  of  believing  in  the  One  Who  is  infinitely  generous, 
to  Whom  they  may  venture  to  bring  their  nakedness  and 
wretchedness. 

But  now  what  is  it  upon  which  Christ  falls  back  in  His  loneli 
ness,  and  finds  Himself  not  alone  ?  There  are  invisible  things 
that  have  been  precious  company  often  to  earnest  and  noble  souls 
when  their  lot  was  bitter  and  forlorn  :  the  deep  conviction  that 
they  are  right  in  their  thought  and  in  their  chosen  course,  though 
society  condemns  ;  the  clear  happy  consciousness  of  duty  done,  of 
fidelity  and  truth  persevered  in.  These  doubtless  were  with 
Christ  for  His  comfort. 

But  He  could  not  say  with  entire  content  "I  am  not  alone," 
until  He  could  say  "  The  Father  is  with  Me."  He  nursed  the 
thought  of  the  Father's  nearness  and  sympathy.  There  are 
different  ways  of  bearing  bravely ;  there  is  the  hard,  stoical  way, 
to  which  you  may  attain,  if  you  are  made  for  it,  without  the 
Father;  and  there  is  the  way  of  smiling  gentleness,  which  is 
likely  to  be  best  learned  and  exemplified  by  those  who  can  say  to 
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themselves,  as  they  enter  into  the  cloud,  "We  are  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  us." 

Rev.  S.  A.  Tipple. 
From  "  Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood." 
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IV.     A  Service 

In  St.  James  s  Hall,  Londdn  ( Wesley  an  West  End 
Mission], 

CONDUCTED   BY  THB 

REV.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES,  M.A., 

AND  SPECIALLY  REPORTED. 

OPENING  HYMN. — "  Oh  how  blest  the  hour,  Lord  Jesus,  when 
we  can  to  Thee  draw  near,"  etc. 

PRAYER. 

O  LORD  JESUS,  is  it  indeed  true  that  we  have  come  into  Thy 
presence  to-night  ?  that  Thou  art  in  the  midst  of  this  congregation 
as  full  of  love  to  the  sons  of  men  as  in  olden  time  ?  God  is  able 
and  God  is  willing  to  bless  us  all.  In  Galilee  long  ago  Thou 
didst  meet  the  great  crowd,  and  the  sick  were  cured  and  the 
sinful  were  purified  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  Thy  power  in 
London  to-day  is  as  great  as  in  Capernaum  long  ago.  Thou 
hast  brought  us  together,  by  whatever  apparent  motive  we  have 
borne,  in  order  that  Thou  mayest  bestow  Thy  Divine  benediction 
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upon  every  one  of  us.  We  beseech  Thee,  most  merciful  God, 
to  bless  every  one  here  present,  or  who  may  yet  form  one  of  this 
congregation.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  deserve  Thy  favour, 
that  we  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  and  resisted  Thee,  that  we 
have  some  of  us  promised  to  serve  Thee  and  have  not  kept  our 
promise  ;  nevertheless  we  know  that  Thou  dost  bless  us  for  Thine 
own  sake.  So  we  are  reassured  and  comforted,  and  we  draw 
near  to  Thee  with  glad  hearts.  May  those  who  have  already 
trusted  in  Thee,  trust  in  Thee  more  intelligently,  more  fully,  more 
practically,  more  uninterruptedly  than  ever ;  and  may  those  who 
long  to  trust  in  Thee,  but  are  bewildered  by  our  inconsistency 
or  by  perplexity  arising  from  social  circumstances,  or  from  their 
temperament,  oh  that  they  may  so  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ 
to-night,  that  all  difficulties  may  disappear  at  once !  Great 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  take  of  the  things 
of  Christ,  and  show  them  to  every  one  of  us.  O  Lord  Jesus,  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  to  Thee  all  hearts  are  open  and  all  desires 
known,  and  that  no  secret  thing  is  hid  from  Thee.  Oh  !  bless  us 
now,  for  love's  sake,  according  to  our  present  necessities,  and 
especially  that  those  who  in  this  congregation  honestly  desire  to 
be  Christ's  if  they  only  knew  how  may  be  taught  how.  Help  me 
to  teach  them  ;  let  no  unworthiness  in  me  prevent  them  from  under 
standing  the  scriptural  way  of  salvation  to-night.  Illuminate  their 
minds  and  touch  their  hearts,  and  arouse  their  consciences  and 
bring  them  to  the  joyful  knowledge  of  salvation.  We  know  that 
there  are  some  who  have  come  here  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know 
the  truth  and  to  do  that  which  is  right,  arid  there  are  some  who 
have  a  yearning,  wistful,  half-formed  hope,  that  it  may  be  that 
to-night  God  will  reveal  Himself  to  them.  Oh,  let  it  be  so  !  Spirit 
of  Pentecost,  come  down.  Oh,  help  me  as  Thou  didlt  help  Peter 
on  that  great  day ;  and  may  the  saved  of  the  Lotd  be  many ! 
But  there  are  some  here  who  have  no  desire  to  be  saved,  there 
are  some  here  who  once  professed  to  enjoy  Thy  love  and  they 
have  never  enjoyed  it  or  they  have  lost  it,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  repent ;  there  is  a  kind  of  carelessness  that 
benumbs  them.  Break  through  this  superficial  indifference,  for 
we  are  sure  it  is  superficial ;  let  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  be 
broken  up.  O  God,  in  some  way  reach  them,  if  it  be  possible 
by  the  sweet  voice  which  uttered  the  beatitudes,  but  if  it  be 
necessary  by  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of  Mount  Sinai.  In 
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some  way  or  other  reach  the  slumbering  conscience,  startle  the 
careless  one  and  be  mighty  to  save.  There  are  some  in  Thy 
presence  who  may  exert  a  wide  beneficent  influence  if  wholly 
given  up  to  Christ.  Thou  knowest  how  greatly  London  needs  an 
increase  of  those  who  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Multiply  the  number  to-night.  Bless  all  Christian  congregations 
everywhere,  of  every  name.  Remember  our  own  country,  the  Queen, 
and  her  family.  We  thank  Thee,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  have  seen  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
We  pray  Thee  to  grant  that  Thy  special  benediction  may  rest  upon 
them  and  upon  the  children,  that  their  great  influence  in  their 
great  position  may  be  altogether  sanctified  and  used  for  the 
promotion  of  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind  ;  bless  those  who 
are  in  authority  in  this  realm,  enlighten  the  Government,  direct 
the  course  of  public  events  at  home  and  abroad,  let  everything  be 
done  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  hasten  the 
time  on  when  all  the  laws  of  this  realm  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  when  the  home  policy  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  shall  be  a  Christian  policy.  Be  pleased  to 
bless  the  German  people.  If  it  be  according  to  Thy  will  let  the 
new  Emperor  be  spared  for  many  years  to  exert  a  beneficent  and 
pacific  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Comfort  that  family 
in  their  bereavement,  bless  that  great  people,  and  hasten  the  time 
when  all  bitterness  and  strife  between  France  and  Germany  shall 
have  passed  away  altogether,  when  everything  that  is  the  occasion 
of  suspicion  and  of  vast  armaments  in  Europe  shall  have  passed 
away.  Increase  brotherly  love  and  mutual  confidence  and  Divine 
hopefulness,  and  let  the  day  soon  come  when  there  shall  be  peace 
on  earth  and  when  the  nations  restored  to  sanity  shall  learn  war 
no  more.  O  Lord,  how  long  we  have  spent  our  time  in  making 
one  another  miserable  !  The  world  is  deluged  with  human  blood. 
We  confess  that  no  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  achieve  happiness 
in  the  way  of  selfishness.  O  help  us  now,  men,  families,  cities, 
nations,  to  tread  in  the  way  of  Christ-likeness  ;  help  us,  in  private 
life  and  in  public,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  in 
the  world  as  He  was,  to  do  as  He  did.  And  now  look  down,  we 
pray  Thee,  on  this  congregation  here  present.  O  Jesus  Christ, 
manifest  Thy  power  in  every  heart,  for  Thy  name  and  mercy's 
sake.  Amen. 
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HYMN. — "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul." 
LESSON. — Matt.  xi.  from  ver.  20. 
HYMN. — "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

PRAYER. 

AGAIN  we  ask  Thee,  Lord  Jesus,  to  bless  every  one  of  us  here 
present,  according  to  our  present  necessity,  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 

SERMON. 

"  Of  My  Father  ye  say  that  He  is  your  God,  and  ye  have  not  known 
Him,  but  I  have  known  Him." — JOHN  viii.  54. 

To  whom  did  Christ  address  these  startling  words  ?  As 
we  read  earlier  in  the  chapter,  to  the  Jews.  To  all  the 
Jews  ?  St.  John  did  not  mean  what  we  mean  by  that 
phrase.  By  the  Jews  we  now  mean  the  whole  Hebrew 
race.  But  St.  John  uses  this  expression  in  a  very  narrow 
and  peculiar  and  limited  sense.  Everywhere  in  this 
gospel  the  phrase  "  the  Jews  "  does  not  mean  the  children 
of  Abraham  generally,  but  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the 
people  and  the  official  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem.  Christ  did  not  make 
this  startling  and  dreadful  statement  about  the  common 
people,  or  about  the  Galileans,  or  even  about  the  Samaritans, 
but  about  the  Jews,  the  highly  educated  Jews,  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  race,  who  were  universally  regarded  as  the 
men  who  best  understood  the  Bible,  and  who  most  fully 
obeyed  the  Bible,  as  such  were  universally  regarded  as 
the  most  authoritative  teachers  of  Divine  truth.  To  these 
Christ  says,  *'  Of  My  Father  ye  say  that  He  is  your  God, 
and  ye  have  not  known  Him."  We  have  never  realised 
the  astounding  fact  that  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Jesus 
Christ  when  He  was  in  the  flesh  were  the  religious  classes. 
Sometimes  we  are  very  unjust  to  the  multitude.  We  say, 
Ah,  they  were  as  fickle  then  as  they  are  to-day,  for  one 
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day  they  said,  "  Hosanna,  crown  Him,"  and  the  next  day 
they  said,  "  Crucify  Him."     They  did  not  do  anything  of 
the  sort.    If  we  read  our  Testaments  more  carefully  we  shall 
find  that  the  crowd  who  said,  "Hosanna,"  was  not  the  same 
crowd  as  that  which  said  "Crucify  Him."     The  crowd  who 
said  "  Hosanna,"  were  pilgrims  from  Galilee,  the  simple 
and  sincere  provincials;  the  men  who  said  "Crucify  Him" 
were  not  merely  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  dependents 
and  hangers-on  of  the  official  people,  especially  the  eccle 
siastical  officials.     The  masses  of  the  people  never  said 
"Crucify    Him."      And    these    servants,    retainers,    and 
adherents  of  the  high  priest  and  leading  ecclesiastics  only 
said  it  because  they  wanted  to  curry  favour  with  their 
employers.      But   the   fact   that  we  must   impress  upon 
ourselves  is  this,  that  the  men  who  most  bitterly  hated 
Christ  and  misrepresented  Christ  and  denounced  Christ 
and  finally  crucified  Christ,  were  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
people.    A  somewhat  daring  religious  teacher  said  some  time 
ago  in  my  presence  that  Jesus  Christ  represented  the  world 
against  the  Church.     Of  course  that  is  an  epigram,  not  to 
be    taken  quite  literally,  but  with  a  certain  modicum  of 
truth,  as  there  is  in  most  epigrams  to  give  them  force.    The 
official  representatives  of  the  Church,  at  any  rate,  at  that 
time,  said  that  Christ  was  a  dangerous  revolutionary  cha 
racter,  that  He  was  a  glutton,  that  He  was  a  drunkard,  that 
He  was  a  liar,  and  that  He  had  a  devil.     And  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  impress  that  upon  you  and  me,  because  most 
of  us  belong  to  the  respectable  classes,  so  called,  and  to 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship 
and    who  may  pride    themselves    upon    their  orthodoxy. 
We  are  the  people  it  seems  to  me  who  are  in  most  danger 
of  rejecting  Christ.     Our  very  familiarity  with  the  Gospel 
up  to  a  certain  point  may  become  a  snare  and  a  curse  unless 
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we  turn  it  to  good  advantage.  Why  did  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  reject  Christ  ?  And  why  was  Christ  compelled  to 
say  that  they  did  not  know  His  Father  Whom  He  had  come 
to  reveal?  It  was  because  they  had  substituted  traditional 
and  artificial  ideas  about  God  for  those  which  were  found 
in  the  Bible.  The  tendency  of  controversial  theology  is  to 
wander  away  from  the  plain  and  simple  statements  of  the 
Bible  and  to  launch  at  least  into  all  sorts  of  metaphysical 
distinctions  that  may  become  very  perilous.  Do  you  not 
remember  how  emphatically  Jesus  Christ  warned  His 
disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  the  leaven 
working  silently  like  yeast  until  the  whole  lump  is  leavened? 
What  did  he  mean  by  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  ?  And 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  hypocrisy  ?  The 
word  hypocrisy  means  now  conscious  deception.  But 
they  sincerely  believed  that  they  were  righteous,  and  that 
they  were  the  true  representatives  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  that  they  were  the  great  defenders  of  orthodoxy  and 
everything  that  was  right  and  proper.  And  yet  Christ 
denounced  them  with  violence  of  language  that  He  never 
used  when  addressing  scoundrels  and  harlots.  It  is  very 
startling.  Because  I  think  I  am  a  respectable  person  my 
self,  brought  up  in  a  religious  circle,  I  am  in  danger  of 
imagining  that  I  am  serving  Christ  when  I  am  opposing 
Him.  We  are  in  danger  of  substituting  some  conventional, 
perfunctory,  smug  idea  of  Christianity  that  we  have 
received  from  our  forefathers,  for  that  description  of 
Christianity  which  we  have  in  the  Gospel. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  East  End  of  London,  who  has 
some  very  wild  ideas  I  have  no  doubt,  who  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine  the  other  day,  "  I  am  wonderfully  attracted  by 
some  one  in  that  Book."  He  was  astonished  to  find  that 
such  a  mar)  read  that  Book,  "  I  know  whom  you  mean/' 
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said  my  friend,  "  you  mean  Jesus  of  Nazareth."     "  Yes," 

that  man  said,  "  I  am  wonderfully  attracted  by  Jesus  of 

Nazareth;  and  what  bothers  me  is  that  so  few  of  the 

Christians  are  like  Him."     Well,  let  it  be  admitted  that  he 

was  not  a  very  fair  judge,  but  it  is  not  every  man  who 

professes   and  calls  himself  a  Christian  who  suggests  to 

everybody  he  meets,  in  business  and  in  politics, — of  course 

we  do  not  count  prayer-meetings  and  religious  services, 

we   are   on    our   best  behaviour  then — who  suggests   to 

everybody  he  meets  in  business  and  in  politics,  that  he  has 

been  with  Jesus  and  has  learned  of  Him,  that  he  has  got 

his  idea  of  business  and  of  politics  from  Jesus    Christ. 

Yet  if  we  are  Christians,  Christ-like  Christians,  Christians 

of  the  right  sort,  that  is  what  it  ought  to  be.     Oh,  my 

dear   friends,  let   us   rouse   ourselves,  let  us  startle  one 

another,    let   us    pray   God    to   save   us   from  the  easily 

besetting  and  great  and  subtle  sins  of  Christians,  and  of 

those  who  are  nominal  Christians,  and  those  who  settle 

down  in  highly  respectable  Christian  circles,  and  become 

positively  wrapped  up  in  their  own  selfishness,  and   do 

nothing  for  the  salvation  of  others.     Do  you  call  yourself 

a  Christian  ?     What  have  you  done  for  Christ  since  last 

Sunday  morning  ?     Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  still  more  and 

more  consider  it.     The  curse  of  England  is  conventional 

Christianity.     If  we  could  only  burn  up  all  the  temporary 

atheism,  it  would  clear  the  ground   like   the   real  thing. 

In  the  twentieth  century  it  will  be  about  all  atheism,  unless 

the  out  and  out  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  substituted 

for  it.     We  must  go  back  again  to  Jesus  Christ,  we  must 

take  Jesus  Christ's  name  as  our  standard.    It  is  nothing  to 

us  what  the  people  who  sit  in  the  nice  pew  in  our  familiar 

place   of  worship   may   say,  or   what   any  ecclesiastical 

leaders  may  say,  our  business  is  to  follow  Jesus  Christ 
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wherever  He  goes,  God  help  us  so  to  do.  But  if  many 
of  us  who  belong  to  the  religious  classes  and  who  are 
fatally  familiar  with  the  words  of  Christ  are  in  awful 
danger  of  not  knowing  the  Father, — I  fear  a  very  few  of 
us  are  as  familiar  with  the  Bible  as  were  these  men  to 
whom  the  text  was  originally  addressed, — how  very  probable 
it  is  that  some  men  and  women  in  St.  James's  Hall  to-night, 
who  have  never  enjoyed  religious  advantages,  should  have 
false  ideas  of  God  !  And  of  them  also  Christ  must  sadly 
say,  "  Ye  do  not  know  the  Father,  ye  do  not  know  the 
Christian  God."  Those  who  have  never  enjoyed  special 
religious  advantages  and  opportunities  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  lives  of  those  who  say  they  do  know  Him. 
I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  writes  to  tell 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  is  an  atheist.  Why  ?  Because  he 
has  seen  more  than  one  minister  of  religion  drunk  lately. 
And,  of  course,  if  those  of  us  who  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  do  not  set  the  best  kind  of  example  we  can  under 
stand  how  a  prejudice  will  be  created  against  Christianity, 
although  it  is  very  illogical  and  very  unfair.  Suppose 
I  am  the  greatest  scoundrel  that  ever  breathed  in  London, 
how  does  that  affect  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Blame 
me,  condemn  me,  reject  me,  but  do  not  blame  Christ,  do 
not  reject  Christ.  "  Which  of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin  ?  " 
said  Christ.  Who  indeed  could  say  anything  against 
Christ  ? 

There  are  some  poor  people  in  this  neighbourhood  who 
never  see  a  Christian  except  in  the  form  of  one  of  our 
sisters  or  one  of  our  men  helpers  who  call  to  see  them. 
They  have  no  Bibles,  many  of  them  cannot  read. 
If  our  sisters  and  men  helpers  go  among  them  and 
exhibit  a  beautiful  Christ-like  spirit,  I  think  then  they 
will  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  Christ  and  of  our 
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God.  I  have  known  some  men  who  have  been  driven 
to  most  bitter  atheism,  because  they  have  known 
Christian  men  who  have  taken  advantage  of  them, 
screwing  the  last  penny  out  of  them ;  and  this  has 
embittered  the  men  against  Christianity.  It  is  very 
unfair,  but  how  can  you  help  it  ?  Then  again  other 
men  are  very  apt  to  form  false  ideas  of  God  from 
history.  There  was  a  poor  woman  of  whom  I  heard 
this  week  who  has  suffered  a  great  deal  and  is  in  very 
great  want.  She  thinks  God  has  been  very  hard  with 
her.  Very  natural ;  I  daresay  if  I  were  in  her  position 
I  should  have  the  same  idea.  This  poor  woman  does 
not  know  what  God  is  driving  at,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression.  God  desires  to  do  two  things  in  this  world. 
First  of  all  to  conform  every  man  to  the  image  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  secondly  to  conform  every  nation  to  the 
image  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  is  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  a  Christian  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  like 
Christ,  and  no  nation  is  Christian  except  the  nation  acts 
as  Christ  does ;  and  as  no  nation  has  ever  yet  done  so, 
the  world  has  yet  to  see  what  a  Christian  nation  is. 
And  oh,  when  we  do  have  a  Christian  nation — glorious 
day — it  will  fill  the  world  with  delight.  Christ  must 
triumph  over  the  devil  in  public  as  well  as  in  private ; 
and  that  is  what  God  is  aiming  at,  the  one  great  thing 
to  be  like  Christ  is  so  supremely  great  that  He  is  willing 
that  we  should  suffer  individually  and  socially  if  that  is 
the  only  road  by  which  that  result  can  be  achieved. 
Remember  how  He  has  suffered  in  the  person  of  His 
Son.  You  see  the  object  which  God  has  set  before 
Him.  A  gentleman  who  wishes  me  to  speak  to  him  in 
this  general  way — in  all  human  probability  he  is  here 
to-night — has  suggested  several  difficulties,  one  or  two 
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of  which  I  may  deal  with  later.  But  the  great  difficulty 
which  troubles  him  is  the  difficulty  which  has  troubled 
thoughtful  men  from  the  time  men  began  to  think,  viz., 
the  great  problem  of  evil.  He  says,  in  effect,  How  was 
it  that  God  permitted  sin  to  come  into  the  world  when 
He  could  have  prevented  it  ?  Could  God  have  prevented 
it  ?  That  is  the  point  which  my  friend  assumes.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  God  could  have  prevented  it, 
being  what  He  was.  The  omnipotence  of  God  is  not 
physical  omnipotence,  but  moral  omnipotence.  What 
did  God  set  before  Himself  as  His  Divine  object  when  He 
breathed  into  Adam  the  breath  of  life  ?  That  He  should 
make  a  race  capable  of  knowing  God  and  of  loving  God  as 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  knows  and  loves  God.  Can  you 
prove  that  that  does  not  inevitably  involve  the  possibility 
of  sin  ?  If  God  is  to  have  an  intelligent  free  agent  who 
shall  not  mechanically  and  by  some  moral  force, 
which  overpowers  the  will  and  therefore  deprive,  the  act 
of  all  value,  serve  Him,  but  who  should  do  it  spon 
taneously  and  gladly,  it  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  that 
creature  capable  of  rising  so  high  should  also  be  capable 
of  falling.  But  leave  that  problem.  Now  sin  is  in  the 
world,  he  says ;  look  at  what  you  have  experiencd 
about  Wardour  Street — children  born  of  diseased 
parents  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  evil  of  all  kinds — 
how  can  you  reconcile  this  with  the  existence  of  a  God 
of  love  ?  Only  in  this  way,  that  the  object  which  God 
has  set  before  Him  is  not  to  make  us  happy,  but  to 
make  us  like  Christ.  Christians  are  sometimes  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  men  have  bodies  as  well  as 
souls.  The  Socialists  and  some  other  humanitarians 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  men  have  souls  as  well 
as  bodies.  The  supreme  object  which  God  sets  before 
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Him  is  not  merely  that  we  should  have  physical  comfort 
or  mental  rest  here  and  for  the  next  few  years.  That 
is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  human  existence. 
Like  our  blessed  Creator  we  are  to  inhabit  eternity ;  and 
this  life  is  but  a  moment  in  our  living  existence,  and  the 
supreme  object  is  by  pleasure  or  by  pain  to  conform  us 
to  the  image  of  Christ.  The  great  Captain  of  our  salva 
tion  Himself  was  made  perfect  through  suffering ;  and  it 
may  be  the  very  agony  of  that  poor  widow  for  whom 
our  heart  bleeds,  and  the  suffering  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wardour  Street,  are  all  being  overruled  and  directed 
for  good.  For  we  know  that  this  affliction,  which  is 
comparatively  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  I  do 
not  mention  that  as  an  apology  or  an  excuse  for  selfish 
ness  or  neglect  here.  That  is  to  pervert  the  argument 
altogether.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  promote  human  happiness  physically 
and  socially  here  and  now. 

We  must  console  ourselves  with  this  token,  that  the 
ideal  that  God  sets  before  Him  is  not  the  mere  ideal  of 
having  plenty  to  eat  and  enjoy,  but  the  supreme  and 
eternal  ideal  of  making  us  all  like  Jesus  Christ.  All  these 
things  tend  to  bewilder  and  perplex  us,  to  give  us  false 
ideas  of  our  God.  And  then  there  is  the  other  source  of  our 
own  guilty  consciences.  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  to  me  this  interesting  letter  is  a  very  sincere 
and  honest  man,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  his 
candour,  and  I  pray  God  to  grant  that  he  may  feel  the 
presence  of  God  to-night.  He  asks  if  I  can  suggest  some 
book  to  him.  My  dear  sir,  you  want  the  love  of  Christ. 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  St.  James's  Hall  to-night  as  surely  as  I 
am.  "  Of  making  books  there  is  no  end."  If  that  was  true 
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in  Solomon's  day  it  is  more  true  to-day.     "  Come  unto 
Me,"  said  Christ.     He  did  not  say,  Come  to  all  the  books 
in    Mudie's   library    or  the    British   Museum.     He  said, 
"  Come  to  Me,"  open  your  ear  and  listen  to  the  voice  of 
love."    Remember  that  startling  moment  in  the  life  of  Saul, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Christ,  when  it  pleased  Christ  to  reveal 
Himself  to  him.     It  revolutionised  his  whole  life.     Let  us 
listen  to  Christ  now.     But  there  are  some  men  who  are 
not  honest  as  this  gentleman  is.     What  a  piece  of  imper 
tinence,  what  a  gross    piece   of  mendacity   it   is    for    an 
adulterer  or  a  fornicator  to  say  he  does  not  understand  the 
evidence  of  Christianity.     Praise  God  for  that.     We  do  not 
want  him  to  understand  it.     That  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Christianity  that  such  a  monster  cannot  understand.     The 
devil  cannot  understand  Christianity  either,  thank  God ; 
and  because  this  man  has  so  much  of  the  devil  he  cannot 
understand  it.     Let  him  repent  of  his  foulness,  pray  God 
to  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  resolve  that  he  will  never 
again  seek  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  women  who  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own 
mother.     Then  there  will  be  a  change  ?    Coarseness  affects 
the  brain,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  purity  fertilises  the 
intellect.     If  a  man  cheats  in  business,  or  if  he  gets  drunk, 
I  won't  undertake  to  prove  to  him  that  Christianity  is  true. 
Of  course  I  won't.     Apart  from  Christianity  the  man  is  in 
the  wrong.     Let  him  repent,  let  him  live  up  to  the  light 
that  he  has.     These  things  are  morally  discernible.     The 
most  dreadful  result  of  sin,  all  sin,  is  that  it  gives  us  false 
ideas  of  God.     Do  you  remember  the  immediate  result  of 
Adam's  sin  ?     When  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
garden  we  are  told,  first,  he  was  afraid,  and,  second,  that 
he  tried  to  hide  himself.     See  how  foolish  he  was.     He 
thought  God  had  come  to  punish  him,  not  knowing  the 
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great  love  and  mercy  of  God,  and  he  was  such  a  fool  that 
he  thought  he  could  hide  himself  from  God  behind  a  tree. 
There  is  always  some  stupendous  folly  in  the  act  of  a 
wicked  man,  although  he  may  have  the  most  brilliant 
degree  any  university  could  give  him.  This  was  the  most 
dreadful  part  of  it.  He  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  he  thought  God  had  come 
to  punish  him.  That  is  what  some  of  you  think,  when  He 
has  really  come  in  mercy  to  save.  St.  Paul,  in  a  most 
philosophical  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  con 
trasts  with  national  and  social  degradation  the  degraded 
views  of  God,  and  it  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  men 
tend  to  become  what  they  believe  God  to  be.  The  more 
exalted  your  idea  of  God,  the  more  exalted  your  idea  of 
goodness  and  the  possibilities  of  goodness  to  you.  Oh, 
my  friends,  how  should  I  describe  to  you  the  misery  and 
the  mischief  of  personal  misunderstandings  !  The  world 
is  full  of  misery  to-night  as  the  result  of  personal  mis 
understandings.  You  may  remember  that  passage  in  the 
Idylls  of  Tennyson  : — 

"  Oh,  purblind  race  of  miserable  men, 
How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  lifelong  trouble  for  ourselves, 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  true  !" 

There  are  some  persons  in  this  hall  now  who  have, 
through  personal  misunderstanding  with  their  own  family, 
with  those  who  are  in  the  same  business,  or  with  their 
friends,  forged  for  themselves  a  lifelong  trouble  ;  and  you 
have  the  same  dreadful  results  on  a  larger  scale  between 
nations.  How  pitiable  is  the  misunderstanding  at  this 
moment  between  France  and  Germany !  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  having  studied  both 
nations  for  some  time,  that  the  great  majority  both  of 
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French  and  Germans  desire  peace ;  for,  indeed,  no  nation 
ever  yet  had  any  real  advantage  in  war.  The  masses  of 
the  people  always  suffer  by  war,  and  they  know  it  very 
well.  They  long  for  peace,  yet  there  are  those  dreadful 
misunderstandings  which  I  pray  God  the  new  Emperor 
may  be  able  to  overcome.  But  if  it  is  dreadful  for  men  in 
their  relations  with  one  another  to  have  these  misunder 
standings,  how  unspeakably  dreadful  when  we  have  some 
misunderstanding  with  God  !  And  that  is  the  point  to  which 
I  come  to-night.  The  letters  I  have  already  referred  to 
suggested  my  theme.  I  have  had  two  or  three  letters 
from  men  and  women  who  evidently  have  a  painful  mis 
understanding  with  relation  to  God.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  there  is  anybody  here  to-night  who 
would  refuse  to  come  if  he  only  knew  God  as  well  as  I  do. 
I  have  grown  to  know  God  better  and  better  every  year 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  When  I  as  a  little 
boy  first  repented  of  my  sin  and  trusted  in  Christ,  I  knew 
very  little  of  God,  and  until  quite  lately  I  did  not  know  the 
Father ;  but  now,  O  Christ,  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
reveal  the  Father  to  me,  and  my  chief  joy  is  in  my  Eternal 
Father.  It  fills  the  whole  horizon  with  brightness  and 
with  hope.  Oh  the  rapture  of  knowing  God  as  your 
Father,  as  your  very  kindest  and  best  Friend,  Who  loves 
you  more  than  any  mother  ever  loved  her  child,  Who  loves 
you  more  than  you  love  yourself.  You  may  know  that  if 
you  will  all  do  what  I  have  done,  what  many  here  have 
done, — if  you  will  come  to  Christ.  Christ  said  to  these 
highly  respectable  people,  "  Of  my  Father  ye  say  that 
He  is  your  God,  and  ye  have  not  known  Him,  but  I  know 
Him."  And  I  may  say  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  knows 
Him,  and  therefore  if  you  have  never  been  to  Christ  you  do 
not  know  the  Father,  you  really  have  no  authority  what- 
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ever  to  judge  of  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion.     My 
dear  sir,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  what  an  absurd 
thing  it  is  for  you  to  talk  about  a  person  you  do  not  know 
at  all.     What  can  you  know  about  the  Father  ?     How  can 
you  know  anything  about  the  Father  unless  you  come  to 
Christ   to   be   taught  ?     We   have  read  of  that  German 
philosopher  who  was  making  a  dictionary,  and  who  had 
never  seen  an  elephant,  and  he  evolved  a  conception  of  an 
elephant  out  of  his  own  conscience.     Every  one  laughs  at 
the  idea  of  a  man  evolving  the  idea  from  his  conscience 
of  an  animal  of  which  he  knew  nothing.     But  it  is  worse 
than  absurd  to  evolve  an  idea  of  God  of  whom  you  know 
nothing.     What  did  we  read  this  evening  in  our  lesson  ? 
"  All  things  have  been  delivered  to  Me  of  My  Father,  and 
no  man  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father,  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him."     And  He  doth  not  wish 
to  reveal  Him  to  a  selfish  man ;  He  does  not   wish   to 
reveal  Him  to  a  bad  tempered  man ;  He  does  not  wish  to 
reveal  Him  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  have  his  own  way. 
But  if  you  are  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  come  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  He  will  reveal  the  Father  unto  you; 
and  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  moment  you  see  God  as  your 
Father  you  will  be  perfectly  happy.     I  never  realised  until 
the  other  day  the  connection  between  the  words  I  have 
just  read  and  the  words  that  follow.     The  next  words,  the 
very  next  words,  to  those  I  have  read,  are  the  most  familiar 
words  :  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;"  and  of  course  that  means 
that  the  rest  which  Christ  will  give  us  is  the  rest  of  reveal 
ing  the  Father  to  us.     In  no  other  way  can  a  man  have  true 
rest  except  by  coming  to  Jesus  Christ  and  being  taught 
that  God  is  his  Father  and  that  God  loves  him.     Then 
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he  rests  indeed.  The  wicked  have  no  rest.  They  are 
like  the  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest,  flowing  to  and  fro, 
restless,  restless,  restless.  And  some  of  you  are  wander 
ing  to  and  fro,  from  Monday  till  Saturday.  You  used  to 
think  that  getting  money  would  make  you  happy.  You 
have  got  beyond  that  delusion,  I  hope  now.  You  used  to 
think  that  theatres  and  music  halls  and  ballrooms  would 
give  you  happiness.  Have  not  you  found  them  out  ?  You 
used  to  think  that  having  your  own  way  and  going  your 
own  way  and  pleasing  yourself  would  make  you  happy. 
Have  not  you  found  yourself  Out?  Oh  !  happy  day,  happy 
day  in  the  life  of  a  young  man  who  has  been  playing  with 
evil  and  wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  when  he 
comes  to  himself,  when  his  eyes  are  opened,  when  he 
realises  the  situation,  when  he  sees  things  as  they  are  and 
not  as  the  devil  or  the  world  paints  them.  The  very 
moment  that  young  prodigal  saw  things  as  they  were,  he 
said,  "  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father" — the  very  person 
to  go  to.  He  went  to  the  citizen,  who  sent  him  into  the 
fields  to  feed  swine ;  but  when  he  went  to  his  father  he 
would  not  even  send  him  into  the  kitchen ;  his  father 
kissed  him  and  forgave  him  before  he  had  any  chance  to 
suggest  it.  "  Bring  the  robe  and  the  ring,"  he  said  ;  "  let 
us  rejoice,  my  son  is  come  back  again."  That  is  God,  that 
is  the  eternal  Father.  Indeed,  the  object  of  Christ  in  these 
three  parables,  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  and  the  prodigal  son, 
was  to  teach  us  the  great  love  of  God.  Because  you  re 
member  how  shocked  these  very  persons  were  because  He 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  with  harlots  and  disreputable 
blacklegs  of  the  other  sex  and  very  low  people  whom 
no  respectable  person  would  ever  touch.  He  said,  first 
of  all  giving  them  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  that 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, — yes, 
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joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels,  the  kind  and  tender 
hearted  angels  who  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation. 
Then  He  gave  the  parable  of  the  lost  piece  of  money  and 
said,  "There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels," — of 
those  who  are  in  the  presence  of  the  angels.  Then  it  is 
not  the  angels  that  rejoice — we  are  on  the  wrong  track. 

Who  can  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  ?  Oh, 
we  know ;  our  dear  mothers  and  fathers,  that  longed  for 
our  salvation,  that  prayed,  and  died  without  the  sight. 
Now  we  have  repented,  they  are  told  that  we  are  saved, 
and  heaven  becomes  more  than  ever  it  did  before.  Then 
Christ  tells  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  ; — it  was  not 
the  angels  that  rejoiced,  but  the  mothers,  and  brothers, 
and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  who  rejoiced  most  of  all. 
Now  this  is  the  last  work  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Oh,  if  you  be  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
the  vilest  wretch  that  ever  breathed  on  earth,  if  you  will 
now  repent  of  your  sins  and  come  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
allow  Him  to  save  you  truly,  you  will  rejoice, — rejoice  so 
much  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  forget  this  night — 
and  we  shall  rejoice,  and  those  who  love  you  will  rejoice, 
and  the  angels  will  rejoice ;  and  Christ  says  the  Person 
Who  will  rejoice  most  of  all  will  be  the  Eternal  Father 
Himself.  It  seems  incredible  that  God  should  long  so 
unutterably  to  save  every  one  of  us.  Yes,  my  dear 
friends,  however  impure  or  selfish  your  life  has  been, 
surely,  if  God  has  any  preference  to-night  it  is  to  save 
the  worst  first.  Thank  God,  although  my  heart  has 
been  almost  broken  here  on  a  Sunday  night  because, 
out  of  this  great  congregation,  so  few  have  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Divine  mercy,  repeated  again  and 
again,  there  have  been  beautiful  stars  in  the  midnight 
pf  my  soul,  there  have  been  bright  gleams  pf  glad-i 
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ness  that  entirely  compensate  us  all  for  anything  we 
have  done  in  holding  these  services;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  best.  A  few  weeks  ago — I  have  only  just  heard  it ; 
God  has  permitted  me  to  hear  it  for  my  comfort — a  few 
weeks  ago,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  in  this  great  city,  a 
young  girl  set  out  in  order  to  go  to  Westminster  Bridge 
and  to  throw  herself  into  the  Thames.  Like  many 
another  poor  girl  in  this  city,  she  was  in  utter  despair, 
she  was  lonely  in  this  most  lonely,  hard,  and  cruel 
London,  and  she  thought  she  had  no  friend  anywhere. 
But  God,  in  His  great  mercy,  caused  some  one — I  do 
not  know  who — interested  in  this  mission  to  invite  that 
girl  into  St.  James's  Hall ;  and  instead  of  going  on  to 
the  Thames  she  came  in  here.  By  the  pre-arrangement 
of  God,  I  was  speaking  of  His  great  love,  and  all  at 
once  this  poor,  friendless,  and  despairing  girl  realised 
that  God  loved  her ;  that  she  had  a  Friend  Who  was 
mightier  than  the  Queen  of  England  or  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  that  that  Friend  was  God.  Instead  of 
going  down  to  the  bridge  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
dark  and  tumbling  waters  there,  she  went  into  the 
vestry  behind,  and  spoke  to  my  wife.  In  a  very  short 
time  she  realised  that  God  was  her  Father,  and  that 
He  loved  her,  and  that  He  welcomed  her  back  again. 
Her  whole  life  was  changed,  and  already,  happy  and 
triumphant,  she  is  in  a  position  of  great  honour  and 
trust,  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others.  I  wonder 
if  there  is  anybody  here  who  has  ever  been  tempted  to 
commit  suicide,  anybody  here  who  is  lonely  and  friend 
less  and  almost  in  utter  despair?  If  you  do  not  come 
to  Christ  to-night  it  will  be  because  you  do  not  know 
the  Father.  Come  to  Christ,  and  you  may  know  Him ; 
£ome  quickly — come  now.  \\  is  the  pnly  thing  you  can 
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do  to  please  God,  Who  loves  you  so  much  and  Who  is 
disappointed  and  unhappy  because  you  have  not  come 
before.  Oh,  my  brother,  my  sister,  come  to  your  Father 
now.  Amen. 

HYMN. — "  Time  is  earnest,  passing  by, 

Death  is  earnest,  drawing  nigh,"  etc. 

CLOSING  PRAYER. 

O  LORD  JESUS,  we  feel  that  many  of  us  are  in  as  great  danger 
as  the  Jews  of  old  of  not  knowing  the  Father.  How  can  any  of 
us  know  the  Father  unless  we  come  to  Thee  ?  fornomanknoweth 
the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth 
to  reveal  Him.  Dost  Thou  not  will,  blessed  Saviour,  to  reveal 
the  love  of  the  Father  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  St. 
James's  Hall  ?  We  are  sure  Thou  dost,  if  we  are  willing  to 
receive  the  revelation,  if  we  are  not  wrapped  up  in  our  own  ideas, 
and  in  our  own  way,  and  in  our  own  selfishness.  Oh  reveal  the 
Father  to  us,  that  our  hard  hearts  may  be  broken,  and  that  our 
indifference  may  melt  away,  and  that  the  world  may  lose  its  grip 
of  us.  Persuade  those  who  have  never  known  the  Father  to  stay 
in  Thy  presence  a  little  longer,  so  that  Thou  mayest  reveal  the 
Father  to  them  now,  and  so  give  them  rest. 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  us  all.     Amen. 


/.   Sermons. 


"JOY    COMETH    IN    THE    MORNING." 

BY    THE    REV.    CANON    LIDDON,    D.D.,    D.C.L.* 

"  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." — 
PSALM  xxx.  5. 

THE  associations  we  have  with  Easter  are  very  various ; 
but,  perhaps,  for  many  of  us  Easter  represents,  more  than 
anything  else,  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling.  Only  those 
who  have  been  making  good  use  of  Lent  and  Passiontide 
will  understand  this,  but  they  will  understand  it.  The 
change  from  the  mental  atmosphere  of  Good  Friday  to 
that  of  Easter  Day  is  much  more  abrupt  than  any  other  in 
the  Christian's  year  :  it  is  like  a  sharp  descent  from  the 
clear  but  cold  air  of  the  Upper  Alps  into  the  rich  and 
sunny  plains  of  Italy ;  it  is  like  passing  from  a  death-bed, 
or  from  a  funeral,  to  a  wedding  festival  or  a  coronation  ;  it 
reminds  us  of  eacthly  vicissitudes  like  that  of  the  sovereign 
who,  being  imprisoned  and  expecting  immediate  execution, 
is  placed  by  a  sudden  revolution  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  And  Christians  who  have  been  making  serious 
efforts  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  to  follow  our  Divine 
Saviour  through  the  successive  stages  of  His  sufferings, 

*  Preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
ist  April,  being  Easter  Day,  1888. 
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both  of  mind  and  body,  will  find  that  David's  words  do 
not  exaggerate  their  Easter  feelings :  heaviness  may  have 
endured  for  the  night,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  Such 
words  might  well  describe  more  than  one  experience  in  a 
chequered  career  like  that  of  David's.  Not  once  or  twice 
only  was  he  in  danger  of  losing  his  life;  not  once  or 
twice  only  was  he,  as  when  he  wrote  this  Psalm,  in 
anguish  of  mind  as  well  as  in  bodily  peril;  but  he 
has  been  delivered,  and  he  is  thanking  his  Deliverer. 
Perhaps  he  is  fortifying  Mount  Zion,  which  he  has 
lately  taken  from  the  heathen  Canaanite  ;  more  pro 
bably  he  is  dedicating  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  his  son 
Solomon  will  build  God's  temple.  We  do  not  know  for 
certain  which  hill  it  was  of  his  that  God  of  His  goodness 
had  made  so  strong,  but  this  is  clear  :  that  the  hour  of 
his  heaviness  has  passed  away  for  David,  that  the  hour 
of  his  joy  has  come ;  and  in  this  David  sees  a  law  of 
God's  providence  in  respect  of  all  who  own  His  moral 
government :  their  heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night, 
their  joy  comes  in  the  morning.  "Joy  cometh  in  the 
morning."  Such  a  morning,  first  of  all,  was  that  on 
which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead :  and  the  sudden  transition  from  heaviness  to  joy 
must  have  been  experienced  by  the  first  disciples  perhaps 
as  no  other  human  beings  ever  did  experience  it  on  that 
first  Easter  Day.  Remember  that  in<  the  eyes  of  the 
disciples  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  their  Master  was  at 
first  a  great — to  you  and  to  me  who  know  what  has 
followed,  an  almost  unimaginable — disappointment.  It 
was,  to  all  appearance,  the  destruction  of  all  that  they 
had  hoped  and  lived  for  ever  since  they  had  first  followed 
Him.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  so,  if  only  because  He  had  expressly  told  them  that 
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He  would  die  and  rise  again.  In  the  first  year  of  His 
ministry  He  had  told  the  Jews  themselves  that  they  might 
destroy  the  temple  of  His  body,  but  that  He  would  raise 
it  up  in  three  days ;  and  later  He  gave  some  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonas  :  the 
history  of  Jonas,  He  said,  was  an  'enacted  prophecy  of 
His  death  and  resurrection  ;  "  as  Jonas  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth."  These  two  predictions  were  made  to  His  critics  and 
opponents,  but  the  apostles  who  reported  them  knew  what 
He  had  said ;  and  to  them  He  explained  what  would  take 
place,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  clearly.  Thus, 
when  some  of  the  disciples  murmured  at  what  He  had 
taught  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  about  the  privilege 
of  feeding  on  His  body  and  His  blood,  which  of  itself 
implied  His  death,  He  added,  looking  beyond  His  death, 
looking  beyond  His  resurrection  :  "Doth  this  offend  you  ? 
What,  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up 
where  He  was  before  ?  "  And  when  Peter  had  made  at 
Caesarea  Philippi  the  ever-memorable  confession:  "Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  our  Lord 
judged  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  His  disciples  could 
bear  a  fuller  statement  of  what  was  yet  to  be :  "  From 
that  day  forth  began  Jesus  to  show  unto  His  disciples 
how  that  He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many 
things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and 
should  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day." 
Even  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  in  that  hour  of 
unparalleled  glory,  when  the  two  saints  of  the  older 
covenant,  the  great  lawgiver  and  the  great  prophet — each 
of  whom  had  left  the  earth  mysteriously,  one  some  nine, 
fhe  other  some  fourteen  centuries  before — were  seen  in 
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the  company  of  the  Divine  Master,  what  was  the  subject 
of  their  high  converse  ?  "  They  spake  of  His 
decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem ; " 
and  when,  immediately  after  this,  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
were  crossing  Galilee,  while  the  expressions  of  wonder 
that  had  been  created  by  the  miracle  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  were  still  quite  fresh  and  vivid, 
our  Lord  said  significantly  :  "  Let  these  sayings  sink  into 
your  ears,  for  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  Him,  and  after  that  He 
is  killed  He  shall  rise  the  third  day." 

And,  once  more,  when  our  Lord  had  left  Galilee,  and 
had  arrived  secretly  in  Jerusalem  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  very  October  before  He 
suffered,  when  a  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  Pharisees 
to  arrest  Him,  He  describes  Himself  as  "  the  good 
Shepherd  Who  giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep " ;  and  He 
uttered  that  astonishing  saying :  "  No  man  taketh  My  life 
from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself ;  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take1  it  again."  And 
when,  after  another  visit  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  in  the  following  December,  He  had  again 
retired  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  was  once  more 
returning  for  the  last  Passover,  He  resolved  to  unvail  the 
coming  tragedy,  and  the  coming  triumph,  more  in  detail 
than  ever  before,  to  the  eyes  of  His  followers.  What  a 
scene  is  that  of  the  last  walk  up  the  long,  steep,  narrow 
road  from  Jericho  towards  Jerusalem  ! — our  Lord,  as  Mark 
tells  us,  walking  on  before  and  the  apostles  following  in 
instinctive  amazement  and  even  terror,  and  then  He,  turn 
ing  round  and  uttering  the  explicit  words  which  are 
reported  by  St.  Luke  :  "  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning 
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the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished ;  for  He  shall  be 
delivered  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and 
spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on,  and  they  shall  scourge 
Him  and  put  Him  to  death,  and  the  third  day  He  shall  rise, 
again."  And  yet  again,  when  the  crisis  was  visibly  ap 
proaching,  and  they  were  gathered  on  the  Mount  Zion 
itself,  in  the  holy  supper-room,  how  full  of  meaning  were 
such  sayings  as  these  :  "  Little  children,  yet  a  little  while 
am  I  with  you.  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and,  as  I  said  to  the 
Jews,  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come;"  "  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you  I 
will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  Myself;"  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but 
the  world  shall  rejoice,  and  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your 
sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy ;"  "  Ye  now  therefore  have 
sorrow,  but  I  will  see  you  again  and  your  heart  shall 
rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you."  And  as 
they  walked,  going  from  the  eastern  gate  of  Jerusalem 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Cedron,  on  their  way  to 
Gethsemane,  "  All  ye,"  He  said,  "  shall  be  offended 
because  of  Me  this  night,  for  it  is  written  I  will  smite  the 
Shepherd  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered 
abroad,  but  after  that  I  am  risen  I  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee."  And  even  during  the  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim 
which  condemned  Him,  ever  there  He  looks,  as  before  at 
Capernaum,  beyond  His  crucifixion,  beyond  His  resurrec 
tion,  and  He  declares  solemnly  to  His  enemies  that  they 
will  hereafter  see  Him,  the  Son  of  man,  "  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  say  that  the  apostles  and  disciples 
of  Christ  had  not  full  warning  of  that  which  was  awaiting 
them,  but  while  it  was  yet  future  they  treated  the  repeated 
predictions  as  human  nature  is  constantly  wont  to  treat 
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unwelcome  presages  of  approaching  trials.    Human  nature 
is  naturally  an  optimist.     Face  to  face  with  such  forecasts 
of  trouble,  it  resists  their  reality  and  their  force ;  it  makes 
the  best  it  can  of  them  ;  it  may  be  depressed,  even  over 
whelmed  for  the  moment,  but  presently  it  forgets  them,  it 
rises  in  insurrection  against  their  import  with  a  buoyancy 
which  for  a  time  prevails ;  it  is  angry  with  itself  for  ever 
consenting  even  to  listen  to  them.     How  often  do  we  see 
this  in  the  matters  which  fall  within  the  province  of  natural 
human  anticipation  !     Take  the  approaching  collapse  and 
ruin  of  a  great  career  or  institution.     The  tendency  of 
events  is  plain  to  all  who  will  hear  the  voices  of  warning 
which  are  audible  to  all  who  will  hear,  but  those  who  can 
not  bear  to  think  of  that  which  the  voices  and  the  events 
so  plainly  presage  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  them 
selves  that  all  will  yet  and  always  be  well.     Or  take  that 
common,  yet   most  tragic   of  domestic   experiences,  the 
coming  of  a  last  illness.     There  are  the  symptoms  ;  we  do 
not  need  scientific  medicine  to  assure  us  what  they  really 
mean,  the  experience  of  ordinary  life  is  quite  sufficient; 
there  are  the  symptoms  which  show  plainly  that  Death  is 
already  on  its  way,  and  that  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at 
most,  will  witness  its  very  presence,  and  yet  how  much 
ingenuity  do  we  often  expend  in  explaining  them  away ! 
We    persuade    ourselves   that   they   are   temporary   and 
accidental ;    that  they  point  to  something  else,  and  less 
serious,   than  what  might  be  apprehended ;  that  to  take 
note  of  them  is  weak,  or  unmanly,  or  irrational ;  and  so, 
when  the  end  comes,  it  comes  to  us  suddenly,  it  shocks  us 
as  a  dreadful  surprise,  we  have  missed  the  intended  pre 
paration   for   it.     And  so  it  was  with   our   Lord's   first 
disciples.     Upon    the    prediction    at    Caesarea    Philippi, 
"  Peter  took  Him,  and  began  to  rebuke  Him,  saying,  Be  it 
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far  from  Thee,  Lord,  this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee,"  as 
though,  forsooth,  the  prophecy  of  the  Passion  had  been  an 
utterance  of  morbid  pessimism.  The  prediction  which  was 
made  during  the  walk  across  Galilee,  after  the  Transfigura 
tion,  produced  upon  the  disciples  a  kind  of  mental  stupe 
faction  ;  "  They  understood  not  His  saying,"  says  St.  Luke, 
"  and  it  was  hid  from  them  that  they  perceived  it  not,  and 
they  feared  to  ask  Him  of  that  saying."  And  the  prediction 
which  was  uttered  in  the  road  between  the  Jordan  and 
Jerusalem  was  followed  by  a  similar  paralysis  of  their 
powers  of  reason  and  imagination. 

Perhaps  that  which  most  astonished  them  in  it  was  the 
now  for  the  first  time  added  particular  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  delivered  by  His  own  countrymen  into  the  hands 
of  the  heathen.  In  any  case,  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  "they 
understood  none  of  these  things  :  the  saying  was  hid  from 
them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  that  were  spoken." 
And  thus  it  was  that,  when  the  final  tragedy  took  place,  it 
found  them  unprepared.  The  arrest,  the  trial,  the  con 
demnation  meant  for  them,  not,  as  it  might  have  meant, 
a  proof  of  their  Master's  supernatural  foresight,  but 
a  demonstration  of  His  weakness,  and  of  the  base 
lessness  of  His  claims.  Their  Lord's  cross  meant 
for  them  both  His  shame  and  their  own,  and  in  His 
tomb  were  buried  all  the  hopes  for  which  they  had  given 
their  lives,  all  the  high  and  pure  enthusiasms  which  had 
until  now  sustained  them.  What  deep  disappointment 
escapes  in  the  single  saying  of  the  two  disciples  on  the 
Emmaus  road:  "We  trusted  that  it  had  been  He  that 
should  have  redeemed  Israel";  "we  trusted  that  it  had 
been  He,"  but  that  confidence,  it  is  implied,  is  no  longer 
possible,  it  was  cruelly  misplaced,  it  was  put  to  death  on 
His  cross,  it  was  buried  in  His  grave.  This  was  the 
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heaviness  which  those  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  endured 
for  that  night  of  some  forty  hours,  but  what  a  joy  came 
to  them  in  the  morning,  as  first  on  one  and  then  on 
another  there  fell  the  rays  of  the  rising  Sun  of  Righteous 
ness  !  What  a  joy,  passing  all  words,  passing  all 
previously  imagined  ecstasies  of  heart  and  soul,  to  find 
that  the  despair  was  unwarranted  and  irrational,  and  to 
know  that  the  highest  and  the  boldest  faith  was  more 
than  justified  by  the  event !  What  a  joy  for  the  first  and 
the  last,  for  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  for  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  that  little  society  which  could  only 
reckon  altogether  one  hundred  and  twenty  names  !  What 
a  joy  for  penitent  sinners  and  for  sorrowing  saints,  for  the 
Magdalene  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  the  seven  devils, 
for  Mary,  the  blessed  mother  whose  soul  the  predicted 
sword  had  so  deeply  pierced,  for  John  who  had  stood 
beneath  the  cross,  for  Peter  who  had  denied  Him  !  To 
no  one  soul  was  it  the  same  joy,  but  to  each  most 
assuredly  it  was  of  a  character  to  distance  utterly  all 
previous  experience ;  to  each  it  was  true  that  the  night 
of  an  unprecedented  sorrow  had  been  followed  by  the 
morning  of  an  unimaginable  joy. 

"  Joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  Such  a  morning  it  will 
be  when  the  Christian,  having  passed  the  grave  and  gate 
of  death,  attains  to  a  joyful  resurrection.  This  resur 
rection,  we  know,  will  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  As  by  His  death  on  Mount 
Calvary  His  soul  and  body  were  separated,  the  one  being 
laid  in  the  grave  while  the  other  went  into  the  place  of 
departed  spirits,  so  will  it  be  with  Christians  at  the 
moment  of  death.  As  on  Easter  morning  His  glorified 
soul  returned  from  the  place  of  wailing,  re-entered  and 
quickened  His  lifeless  body,  so  will  it  be  with  us  at  the 
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resurrection.  As  He  is  so  are  we  in  this  world.  If  we 
have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  His  death 
we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection. 
One  great  difference  between  His  case  and  ours  will  be 
in  the  interval  which  may  elapse  between  death  and 
resurrection ;  another  in  the  fact  that,  while  His  pure 
flesh  being  uninterruptedly  united  to  His  Divine  person, 
though  severed  from  His  human  soul,  saw  no  corruption, 
our  bodies  will  experience  all  the  vicissitudes  of  progres 
sive  dissolution  and  decay  before,  at  God's  almighty  word, 
they  are  reconstructed  to  form,  once  more  and  for  ever, 
the  companions  and  organs  of  our  undying  spirits. 

Now  that  the  soul  of  man  survives  the  body  at  death 
might  be  inferred  as  from  other  considerations  quite 
independent  of  revelation  so  especially  from  the  observed 
law,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  conservation  of  force  or  energy 
in  the  physical  universe.  We  are  told,  on  apparently 
solid  grounds,  that  when  a  human  body  dies  and  decays 
there  takes  place  in  reality,  not  a  cessation,  but  only  a 
transformation  of  energy.  The  organic  compounds  which 
made  up  and  sustained  the  living  human  frame  are  merely 
resolved  by  death  into  new  combinations,  which  may  again 
be  partly  taken  up  into  other  and  living  forms,  and  thus 
the  force  or  energy  of  the  human  body  not  only  does  not 
cease  at  death,  it  undergoes  neither  diminution  nor  increase, 
it  is  after  death  what  it  was  before  death,  only  it  has 
entered  upon  the  new  conditions  which  it  has  itself  gradually 
brought  about ;  and  when  death  has  taken  place  this  energy 
is  already  at  work  in  modifying  and  transforming  such 
conditions  still  further.  This  estimate  of  death  from  the 
purely  physical  point  of  view  assumes — and  we  need  not 
dispute  the  assumption — that  there  is  no  such  thing 
observable — I  do  not  say  no  such  thing  possible — as  the 
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annihilation  of  once-existing  energy,  and  it  points  to  the 
fact  that  chemistry  is  perfectly  able  to  trace  after  death 
the  persistent  action  of  the  various  compounds  which  have 
sustained  a  human  body  during  life.  Be  it  so.  But,  if 
this  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  or  force  is  food  for 
one  department  of  our  being,  why  not  for  another  ?  Is 
there  then  no  energy,  properly  speaking,  except  that  of 
the  substances  which  are  known  to  chemistry  ?  Are  not 
thought,  will,  love,  truly  energy  ?  Are  they  not  just  as 
much  energy  as  any  energy  that  we  can  identify  with 
oxygen,  or  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  or  carbon  ?  And,  if 
thought,  and  affection,  and  will,  are  energy,  what,  pray, 
becomes  of  them  at  death  ?  Chemistry  knows  what 
becomes  of  their  physical  companions.  Give  chemistry 
time  and  opportunity,  and,  when  a  man  has  been  dead  for 
a  year,  it  will  tell  you  upon  analysis  what  each  of  the 
physical  forces  which  one  year  ago  combined  to  sustain  his 
living  body  is  now  doing.  But  what  can  chemistry  tell  you 
about  his  thought,  his  affection,  his  will  ?  And,  if  these  are 
— as  surely  they  are — properly  energy,  have  they  ceased  ? 
Have  they  ceased  only  because  they  are  unrepresented 
in  the  transformation  to  the  physical  forces  which  were 
for  years  their  partners  ?  Surely  to  suppose  that  they 
are  extinct  is  to  reject  this  admitted  law  of  the  conserva 
tion  of  energy,  to  reject  it  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
for  the  moment  we  are  unable  to  verify  its  applicability  to 
a  particular  detail — a  proceeding  which  would  certainly  be 
deemed  irrational  if  nothing  beyond  a  physical  fact,  or  a 
physical  doctrine,  were  at  stake.  In  this  way  some  minds 
outside  the  Christian  faith  might  fairly  be  led  up  to  the 
great  conviction,  to  which  so  much  else  points  that  is 
independent  of  revelation — the  conviction  that  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  survives  the  death  of  his  body.  If  it  is 
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reasonable  to  think  that  physical  energy  does  not  perish 
at  death,  but  only  takes  new  forms,  then  it  is,  at  least, 
equally  reasonable  to  believe  in  a  like  survival  of  spiritual 
energy. 

But  here  there  arises  the  momentous  question  :  How, 
or  in  what  shape,  will  this  surviving  spiritual  energy  be 
preserved  ?      Will    the   living   spirit,    like    the   body,    be 
dissolved  ?     Will  the  spiritual  forces  which  made  it  what 
it  was  to  us  survive,  entering  perhaps  into  new  associa 
tions,   new   combinations,  new  beings  ?     Will  what  was 
strictly   personal    in  the  living  man  have  ceased  to  be  ? 
Will  his  ever  enduring  thought,  and  love,  and  resolve  sink 
back  into,  and  blend  with,  some  supposed  ocean  of  universal 
life   in  which  they  will  endure  for  ever,  though  without 
consciousness  of  their  separation  from  any  other  created 
existence  ?     This,  since  Spinoza's  day,  has  been  a  widely 
accepted   form    of    the   doctrine    of    the    immortality   of 
man  ;  and  it  is  taken  for  granted — sometimes  consciously, 
sometimes   only   half  consciously   in    too    many   minds, 
and   types    of  mind   among   us  —  to    be   ignored    when 
the   general   subject    is   discussed.      Remark,    then,    my 
brethren,  this  vital  difference  between  physical  force,  or 
energy,  and  spiritual  force.      Physical  force  exists  inde 
pendently  of  the  living  subject  to  whose  life  it  belongs 
or  contributes.      A  gas  is  just  as  much  a  gas  whether 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  a   human  being,  or  is 
detained  in  a  jar  in  a  chemist's  shop ;  but  spiritual  force 
has   no   existence   whatever,    so  far  as  we   know,  apart 
from  the  seat  of  being,  or  the  person  whose  force  it  is. 
Thought,  love,  resolve — these  cannot  be  treated  like  a  gas  ; 
they  cannot  be  detached  from  the  soul  into  whose  life  they 
enter,  and  secured,  packed  away  in  some  laboratory  for 
experiments  in  moral  science.     And,  therefore,  it  follows 
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that,  if  at  death  the  thinking,  loving,  resolving  subject  or 
person  ceases  to  be,  through  his  supposed  absorption  into 
some  ocean  of  universal  life,  or  otherwise,  then  his  thought 
and  his  love  and  his  resolve  cease  to  be  simultaneously, 
and  the  vision  which  would  represent  them  as  enduring 
when  the  human  personality  which  is  the  basis  of  their 
being  has  already  perished  is,  indeed,  a  dream — it  is  an 
airy  compound  of  forces  and  of  sentiments  to  which 
nothing  can  really  answer  in  the  world  of  fact.  The 
immortality  which  is  held  to  consist  in  absorption  of  the 
personal  soul  into  the  infinite  life  of  God  is,  when  we 
examine  it  closely,  only  another  name  for  practical  anni 
hilation.  The  only  real  immortality  of  the  personal  being 
is  a  personal  immortality ;  and  a  doctrine  of  immortality 
which  would  destroy  the  separate  consciousness,  which 
would  break  down  the  walls  of  the  thinking,  loving, 
resolving  person,  does  not  the  less  annihilate  that  person 
because  it  softens  the  process  by  proclaiming  his  absorp 
tion  into  the  universal  life. 

"  This,"  perhaps  some  of  you  will  say,  "  is  only  a 
question  for  the  metaphysician."  On  the  contrary,  my 
brethren,  be  well  assured  it  is  eminently  a  question  for 
the  human  heart.  What  is  the  thought  which  more  than 
any  other  takes  possession  of  us  when  death  has  separated 
us  from  one  whom  we  have  loved  dearly  in  life  ?  Is  it 
not :  "  Shall  I  see  him  ever  again  ?  Shall  I  know  him  ? 
Will  he  know  me  ?  "  Who  that  has  ever  loved  and  lost 
can  doubt  it?  And  what  must  be  the  answer  to  this 
question  ?  If  the  phrases  are  true  which  paint  the  sur 
viving  spirit  of  man  as  losing  the  consciousness  of  personal 
existence  from  absorption  into  universal  life — if  this  sup 
position  were  true,  there  would  be  nothing  to  recognise, 
there  would  be  nobody  to  recognise.  Recogniser  and 
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recognised  would  alike  have  lost  all  that  marks  off  and 
that  constitutes  individual  being  during  this  supposed 
process  of  absorption.  We  might  as  well  altogether  have 
ceased  to  be. 

"  That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall, 
Remerging  in  the  general  soul. 

"  Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside  ; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet." 

"But  is  it  not  much  nobler,  much  more  unselfish" — 
so  men  have  whispered — "  to  be  content  to  drop  the  self 
in  death,  and  to  be  thus  merged  in  the  universal  life  ? '' 
No,  brethren,  there  is  in  reality  nothing  noble  or  unselfish 
in  wishing  to  be  rid  of  the  being  which  our  Creator  has 
expressly  given  us  that  with  it  we  may  glorify  Him  for 
ever.  This  delusive  talk  of  the  unselfishness  of  caring 
nothing  for  a  personal  immortality,  like  other  delusive 
talk  which  we  sometimes  hear  about  the  unselfishness 
of  indifference  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  is  indeed 
to  be  bewared  of.  A  real  unselfishness  combines 
these  supreme  and  ever-enduring  interests  and  anxieties 
with  a  tender  care  and  thought  for  others ;  all  the  more 
readily  because  others,  like  ourselves,  have  this  great 
feature  surely  awaiting  them,  because  we  cannot  forget 
that  they  too,  like  ourselves,  must  exist  for  ever  as  so 
many  separate  centres  of  life.  "But,"  it  may  be  said,  "is 
it  not  the  aim  of  every  sincerely  religious  man  to  suppress 
self,  to  lose  self  in  union  with  God  ?  And,  if  this  be  so, 
will  it  not  be  a  joy  to  us  when  the  basis  of  selfishness  is 
annihilated  by  the  annihilation  of  personality  ?  "  A  joy, 
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indeed  !  But  pray  let  me  ask  to  whom  ?  How  are  we  to 
feel  the  joy  if  we  are  annihilated  ?  Joy,  like  thought  and 
love  and  will,  is  the  energy  of  an  existing  person ;  and,  if 
the  person  has  ceased  to  exist,  joy  is  just  as  impossible  as 
any  other  emotion,  any  other  spiritual  activity  whatever. 
No  doubt  the  suppression  of  self  is  the  main  business  of 
every  good  man ;  but  then  the  suppression  of  self  is  one 
thing,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  personal  life  is  quite 
another ;  and  annihilation,  if  it  were  possible,  would  rob 
self-suppression  of  its  moral  value,  nay,  of  its  existence  as 
a  moral  excellence ;  because  the  self-suppressed  would 
have  ceased  to  be.  To  bring  our  wills  into  entire  harmony 
— if  so  it  might  be — with  the  will  of  God,  is  one  of  the 
objects  with  which  we  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  each  time  we 
say  it;  but,  if  that  most  blessed  object  could  be  verily 
attained  and  our  will  entirely  conformed  to  the  Divine  will, 
our  will  would  still  remain  a  separate  will,  conscious  of 
and  rejoicing  in  this  its  conformity.  If  our  will  could  be 
merged  and  lost  in  the  will  to  which  it  is  conformed,  the 
whole  glory  and  beauty  of  its  conformity  would  vanish 
together  with  its  separate  existence.  The  persistent 
endurance  of  man's  individual  being  is  thus  an  essential 
condition  of  the  moral  triumph  accomplished  by  the  com 
plete  suppression  of  self. 

Here,  however,  we  may  see  the  full  value  and  meaning 
of  our  faith  as  Christians  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
it  accentuates  in  the  strongest  possible  way  our  under 
lying  faith  in  therpersistently  enduring  personality  of  man 
— the  risen  body  assigned  its  place  to  the  disembodied 
soul.  If  we  survive  death  as  persons,  and  as  finite  per 
sons,  we  must  exist,  although  without  bodies,  somewhere, 
not  everywhere.  That  which  thinks,  loves,  resolves, 
which  through  all  its  acts  and  all  its  changes  remains  the 
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same,  is,  whether  it  be  embodied  or  disembodied,  some 
where  :  it  is  here  and  not  there.  During  this  life  we  know 
exactly  where  it  is.  The  physical  body  which  encases  it 
tells  us  this  sufficiently ;  but,  after  death,  it  will  be  just  as 
true  that  the  thinking,  loving,  resolving  subject  must  have 
some  definite  seat  of  existence.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
body  does  not  mean  the  dissipation  of  the  soul,  as  though 
the  soul  were  an  essence,  hitherto  confined,  which  hence 
forth  might  mingle  with  the  general  atmosphere.  Just  as 
the  glorified  soul  of  Jesus,  returning  from  the  place  of 
waiting,  and  encompassed  by  the  thousands  of  the  adoring 
angels,  paused  at  the  side  of  the  holy  body  in  the  sepulchre, 
which  forthwith  became  again  its  dwelling-place  and  its 
instrument,  so  for  each  one  of  us  the  risen  body  will,  as  it 
does  in  this  life,  define  and  localise  the  position  of  the  soul. 
But  it  will  do  more.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  disembodied 
soul  exists  in  another  world  at  a  certain  disadvantage  arising 
out  of  the  fact  of  its  separation  from  the  body.  Ever  since 
the  soul  first  existed  the  body  had  been  its  companion  till 
the  moment  of  death— nay,  not  its  companion  only,  but 
its  organ  through  which  it  communicated  with  the  external 
world,  by  which  it  acted  upon  that  world — must  not  the 
temporary  dissolution  of  such  a  union  as  this  involve  loss 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  mutilation  or  impoverishment 
of  what  had  hitherto  been  a  composite  whole.  If  the  soul 
does  not  depend  on  the  bodily  senses,  it  may  yet  lose 
something  by  severance  from  the  senses.  Man,  as  he 
issued  from  his  Creator's  hands,  consisted  of  soul  and 
body,  and  the  resurrection  of  his  body  restores  him  to 
his  original  completeness ;  but,  in  doing  this,  it  also  sets  a 
visible  seal  on  his  indestructible  personal  life ;  and  thus, 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  the  best  pro 
tection  against  the.  unsubstantial  fangies  which  we  have 
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just  been  glancing  at.  We  really  believe  in  man's  per 
sonal  immortality  when  we  can  say,  "  I  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body." 

And  then  observe  how  this  faith  in  the  resurrection  sets 
at  rest  all  the  anxieties  as  to  the  recognition  of  friends. 
Many  questions  may,  and  will  always,  be  asked  as  to  the 
possibility  of  recognising  a  still  disembodied  spirit,  certain 
as  it  may  be  of  its  enduring  personal  distinctness ;  but 
these  questions  cannot  be  asked  in  respect  of  a  risen  body. 
When  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead  He  was  recognised, ' 
sometimes  after  hesitation,  sometimes  immediately.  And 
the  experience  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden,  and  of 
the  women  outside  the  walls,  and  of  the  two  disciples  at 
Emmaus,  and  of  the  apostles  in  the  upper  chamber,  and 
of  the  fishermen  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  will 
also  one  day  be  our  experience.  "  We  also  shall  know 
even  as  we  are  known."  And  thus  we  understand  why 
such  joy  comes  to  Christendom  year  by  year  on  Easter 
morning.  The  certain  historical  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  with  the  very  bodily  frame  which  was 
crucified  is  the  warrant  of  what  will  happen  to  us  here 
after.  The  Almighty  Chemist,  Who  gave  matter  its  being, 
and  Who  gave  to  what  we  call  energy  or  force  its  original 
impact,  He  will  by  His  resistless  word  bid  the  agencies 
which  He  incessantly  controls  undo  what  they  have 
constructed,  and  reconstruct  what  they  have  destroyed, 
so  that  the  earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead. 
The  heaviness  of  separation  between  soul  and  body,  will 
have  "  endured  for  a  night,"  joy  will  have  come  on  the 
eternal  morning. 

"Joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  Yes,  but  to  whom  ? 
To  those  who  have  learned  the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well 
as  the  physical  meaning  of  the  resurrection.  There  are 
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two  nights  which  hang  heavily  over  the  life  of  the  human 
family :  the  night  of  sorrow  and  the  night  of  sin.  How 
many  a  heart,  how  many  a  household,  has  been  darkened 
within  this  last  year,  within  this  last  month,  by  the 
shadow  of  death !  How  hopeless  is  the  misery  which 
that  dreadful  shadow  often  inflicts  when  there  is  no  clear 
faith  in  a  true  personal  life  of  the  departed  beyond  the 
grave !  God  grant  that  the  night  of  such  a  sorrow  may 
be,  for  many  a  mourner  here  and  elsewhere,  followed  by 
the  joy  of  true  Easter  morning,  by  the  certainty  that  death 
is  not  the  end  of  human  existence,  but  the  gate  by  which 
we  pass  to  its  more  important  and  its  endless  phase.  The 
night  of  bitter  sorrow  for  those  whom  we  have  loved  and 
lost  may  be  turned  into  the  very  purest  joy  when  once  we 
are  sure  that,  if  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  then  "  them 
also  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 

And  then  there  is  the  darker  night  of  sin  when  the 
soul  is  weighed  down  by  conscious  exclusion  from  the 
presence  and  blessing  of  Him  Who  is  the  Light  of  the 
world  of  spirits.  Why  should  not  this  night  too  be 
followed  by  a  morning  of  conscious  reconciliation  with 
God,  through  Him  Who,  crucified  and  risen,  is  for  ever 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  Who  is  ever  waiting  to 
receive  them  that  come  unto  God  by  Him  ?  As  for  the 
past  eighteen  centuries,  so  to-day  this  risen  Saviour  is 
with  us  to  lighten  our  darkness  with  the  splendour  of  His 
triumph,  to  guide  our  wandering  feet,  if  only  we  will,  into 
the  way  of  eternal  peace. 

May  He  deign  to  take  pity  on  the  unworthiness  of  each 
one  of  us,  and  may  He  bring  any  here  who  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  are  really  seeking  Him,  to  share  that 
joy  which  does  not  pass  away,  and  which  He,  and  He 
alone,  has  won  for  us. 

VOL.  ix.  1 8  ij 
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THE   SUFFERING  MESSIAH. 

BY  THE  VERY  REV.  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF 
PETERBOROUGH.* 

"He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  ;  and  with  His 
stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all." — ISA.  liii.  5,  6. 

"  I  PRAY  thee  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  of 
himself  or  of  some  other  man  ?  "  Such  was  surely  the 
very  natural  question  put  by  the  Ethiopian  stranger  who 
had  gone  to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  returning,  sat 
in  his  chariot  and  read  this  passage  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  "  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  "  Even 
now,  with  all  the  light  shed  upon  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage  by  the  New  Testament  and  by  the  history 
of  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  experience,  men  are 
still  repeating  the  eunuch's  question,  "  I  pray  thee  of 
whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ? "  Some  would  per 
suade  us  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  nation  of 
Israel ;  others  would  persuade  us  that  Jeremiah  is  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  who  is  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ; 
and  others  again  that  it  is  the  prophet  himself  or  the 
better  part  of  the  people  who  occasionally  bore  the  burden 
of  the  rest. 

My  dear  friends,  there  unquestionably  is  a  difficulty  in 
this  passage,  though  it  is  a  difficulty  which  I  daresay  we 
may  have  overlooked.  It  is  of  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
difficulties.  The  rough  and  ready  and  uncritical  way  in 
which  too  many  Christian  interpreters  ignore  difficulties 

*  Preached  in  Peterborough  Cathedral  on  Good  Friday,  1888, 
and  specially  reported. 
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has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  men  sceptics 
and  unbelievers.  Now  what  is  the  difficulty  here?  It 
is  just  this,  that  the  prophet  does  speak  of  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  who  occupies  so  very  prominent  a 
part  in  all  the  later  chapters  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, — he 
does  speak  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord  sometimes  as  the 
nation  of  Israel,  sometimes  as  the  prophet  himself,  and  at 
other  times  of  a  third  person.  For  instance,  in  the  very 
first  place  where  the  servant  of  the  Lord  is  mentioned — in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  verses  of  the  forty-first  chapter — 
"  Thou,  Israel,  art  My  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen." 
And  again,  in  the  forty-second  chapter  and  the  nineteenth 
verse,  "  Who  is  blind,  but  My  servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  My 
messenger  that  I  sent?  Who  is  blind  as  he  that  is 
perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord's  servant  ?  "  The  context 
very  plainly  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  nation  at 
large ;  and  the  prophet  himself  is  spoken  of  as  the  Lord's 
servant  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter,  "That  confirmeth 
the  word  of  His  servant,  and  performeth  the  counsel  of 
His  messengers."  But  here  is  one,  "  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,"  who  is  certainly  not  the  nation  if  he  atones  for 
the  nation ;  and  certainly  is  not  the  prophet,  for  the 
prophet  joins  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  one  of 
those  who  needs  atonement : — ' '  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray." 

How  are  we  to  understand  this  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  is  the  nation,  is  the  prophet,  is  the 
coming  Redeemer?  Just  for  this  reason,  that  the  true 
Redeemer,  born  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  is  so  absolutely 
one  with  Israel  that  the  whole  history  of  Israel  and  the 
whole  history  of  Israel's  great  representative  men,  whether 
prophets,  priests,  or  kings,  is  fashioned  on  the  lines  of  the 
great  redemption,  and  can  only  be  interpreted  by  the  life 
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and  sufferings  and  death  and  victory  of  the  great  Re 
deemer.  You  will  remember  that  St.  Matthew  sees  the 
fulfilment  of  Hosea's  words,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  son,"  in  the  going  down  of  our  Lord  into  Egypt  in 
His  infancy  and  His  sojourn  there.  Yet  we  know  that 
Hosea  is  speaking  of  the  literal  Israel,  for  he  says, 
"  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called 
my  son  out  of  Egypt."  St.  Matthew  sees  that  what  is  true 
of  Israel  is  also  true  of  the  Christ. 

And  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  this  very  prophecy  gives 
us,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  a  transition  from  the  national 
to  the  personal  servant  of  the  Lord.  The  chapter  opens 
with  the  words  of  a  person,  who  says,  "  Listen,  O  isles, 
unto  me;  and  hearken,  ye  people,  from  far;  The  Lord 
hath  called  me  from  the  womb  :  .  .  .  and  He  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be  glori 
fied."  Israel  the  nation  had  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
its  calling  and  vocation,  Israel  the  nation  had  forgotten 
its  God,  and  turned  aside  to  lying  vanities,  Israel  the 
nation  had  not  glorified  Him.  But  here  is  one  who  is 
the  true  Israel,  and  who  in  very  deed  is  all  that  Israel 
should  have  been,  but  had  failed  to  be.  And  so  he 
continues  in  the  fifth  verse,  "Now,  saith  the  Lord  that 
formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be  His  servant,  to  bring 
Jacob  again  to  Him,  and  that  Israel  be  gathered  unto 
Him.  ...  It  is  too  light  a  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be 
My  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore 
the  preserved  of  Israel  :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  My  salvation  unto  the 
end  of  the  earth."  Here  you  see  it  is  not  Israel  the 
nation  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks,  but  one  who  is  to 
raise  up  and  restore  Israel  as  well  as  to  be  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles.  Of  whom  else  can  he  speak,  but 
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of  Him  of  Whom  Simeon  spoke,  a  light  for  revelation 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel  ? 

And  do  we  not  see  how  the  way  is  prepared  for  this 
picture  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  which  meets  us  in  the 
passage  beginning  with  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  fifty- 
second  chapter  ?  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  division  in 
the  new  lectionary  is  made  there,  and  that  the  Lesson  of 
this  afternoon's  service  begins  with  that  verse,  and  ends 
with  the  last  verse  of  the  fifty-third  chapter.  Twice 
in  that  passage  he  is  called  the  Lord's  servant.  "  Behold 
My  servant  shall  deal  wisely,"  and  again,  "  By  His  know 
ledge  shall  My  righteous  servant  justify  many,  for  He 
shall  bear  their  iniquities." 

Now  here  we  have  the  great  truth  of  a  suffering  Messiah, 
a  suffering  Redeemer,  brought  out  in  all  its  fulness  as  we 
have  it  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  details 
are  so  striking  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  again  and 
again  this  passage  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
having  its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  Our  Lord  Himself  sanctions 
the  application  when  He  declares,  "  For  I  say  unto  you 
that  this  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  Me. 
And  He  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors."  And 
Philip's  answer  to  the  eunuch  was  this,  "  Philip  opened 
his  mouth,  and  beginning  at  the  same  Scripture  preached 
unto  him  Jesus." 

No  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaches  so  unequivo 
cally  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement.  True,  the  whole 
sacrificial  system  of  Israel  prefigures  it,  for  the  sacrificer 
brings  the  victim  in  acknowledgment  that  he  is  sinful, 
and  that  his  own  life  is  forfeit. 

In  the  twenty-second  Psalm  we  have  the  Messiah  for 
saken  of  God,  persecuted,  reviled,  spitted  upon,  pierced, 
done  to  death,  and  reaping  the  great  reward  of  His 
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sufferings  in  the  glory  that  should  follow ;  but  here,  and 
here  alone,  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have 
a  person  Himself  of  spotless  innocence  entering  into  the 
whole  fellowship  of  human  suffering,  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  having  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  upon  Him,  bearing  our  iniquity 
laid  upon  Him  by  the  law,  making  His  soul  an  offering 
for  sin,  making  intercession  for  the  transgressors,  and 
receiving  as  His  recompense  that  He  should  see  His  seed, 
that  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  should  prosper  in  His  hand, 
that  He  should  divide  the  portion  with  the  great  and  the 
spoil  with  the  strong.  I  do  not  wonder  as  we  read  the 
prophecy  with  all  its  minuteness  of  detail,  and  as  we  look 
down  on  the  ages  and  search  in  vain  for  any  figure  but 
One  in  all  history  in  Whom  its  lineaments  can  be  traced, 
that  in  his  great  defence  of  Christianity  our  own  Paley 
should  have  based  his  whole  argument  from  prophecy  on 
this  single  chapter  which  he  transcribes  at  length ;  or  that 
Luther  should  have  said  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Old 
Testament  a  clearer  prophecy  both  of  the  sufferings  and 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

But,  my  friends,  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  not 
said  all.  When  we  speak  of  "  vicarious  atonement," 
what  do  we  mean  by  it  ?  "  Vicarious  "  means  something 
that  is  done  on  behalf  of  another  because  he  is  unable  to 
do  it  himself.  You  have  an  obligation  to  fulfil,  and  you 
are  unable  to  fulfil  it,  and  another  fulfils  it  on  your  behalf. 
Your  obligation  is  this  :  you  ought  to  obey  the  law  of  God 
perfectly,  but  you  do  not  and  cannot.  You  have  every  one 
of  you  broken  the  law,  and  you  have  done  wrong  against 
God,  for  every  sin  is  a  wrong  against  God.  You  owe, 
therefore,  reparation  to  God.  You  deserve  punishment,  for 
your  sin  is  a  breach  of  the  law,  the  eternal  and  immu- 
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table  law  of  God  which  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity, 
and  that  the  majesty  of  law  may  be  held  and  God's 
justice  satisfied,  you  must  bear  the  penalty  of  transgression. 
And  then,  further,  you  need  have  the  enmity  done  away 
with,  which  exists  between  you  and  God.  You  need  a 
new  heart  of  reconciliation  which  will  bring  you  into 
fellowship  and  peace  with  God.  How  is  this  atonement, 
this  at-one-ment,  to  be  effected  ?  Plato  said,  "  Deliberate 
sin  may  perhaps  be  forgiven,  but  I  do  not  see  how."  How 
is  this  reparation  to  be  made  to  God  and  to  the  majesty  of 
His  law  ?  How  is  the  guilt  which  rests  upon  us  to  be  taken 
away?  Who  is  the  person  who  is  able  to  take  upon 
Himself  all  the  sin  of  the  world  and  to  make  perfect 
satisfaction  to  God's  holy  law,  and  so  to  bring  us  guilty 
sinners  near  to  God ! 

First,  He  must  be  a  willing  victim,  laying  down  His  life 
of  Himself  freely,  for  if  the  punishment  of  the  smallest 
sin  were  inflicted  on  Him  without  or  against  His  will  the 
justice  of  heaven  would  be  infringed.  Next,  He  must  be  a 
spotless  victim,  for  one  taint  or  spot  would  do  away  with 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice — sinless  alone  can  atone  for 
the  sinful.  Further,  He  must  be  capable  of  offering  satis 
faction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  no  man  can  do 
this.  A  man,  even  a  perfect  man,  cannot  atone  for  all 
men's  sins,  He  can  only  clear  himself.  He  cannot 
open  his  arms  and  clasp  all  men  to  his  bosom  and  make 
all  their  burdens  his  own.  Let  him  be  as  philanthropic  as 
he  may,  the  effects  of  his  death  as  a  martyr  would  be 
unfelt  beyond  his  own  circle.  To  do  a  thing  which  should 
affect  the  whole  race  of  man,  those  that  have  long  since 
returned  to  the  dust,  and  those  who  are  not  yet  fashioned 
out  of  the  dust,  requires  surely  the  same  amount  of  power 
as  where  He  creates  and  sustains  men.  The  victim  must 
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have  the  power  of  God,  to  take  upon  Himself  all  human 
needs,  and  weaknesses,  and  sorrows,  and  sufferings,  and 
sins  ;  but  if  He  is  to  suffer  for  sin,  if  he  is  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  man  and  to  write  with  His  own  hands  the  lesson 
that  sin  should  not  go  unpunished, — He  must  also  be  man, 
to  suffer  as  one  of  us,  and  for  us.  That  is  the  sacrifice 
which  has  been  transacted  before  our  eyes,  as  on  this  day. 
The  Son  of  God  has  taken  our  place,  and  has  done  for  us 
that  which  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves.  Very  strong  is 
the  language  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  when  they 
tell  us  how  Christ  our  Lord  did  not  hesitate  to  put  Himself 
exactly  in  our  place,  to  identify  Himself  with  us  even  in 
our  sin.  "  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us."  St.  Paul  says 
God  "made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  Who  knew  no  sin." 
"  He  hath  borne  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree," 
as  we  read  this  evening.  These  and  many  such  expres 
sions  are  but  repetitions  of,  and  are  comments  upon,  the 
language  of  the  evangelical  prophet  when  he  says,  "  He 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all,  and  with  His 
stripes  we  are  healed." 

But  I  think  I  hear  it  said,  "  How  can  you  reconcile  this 
with  justice  ?  How  is  it  just  that  God  should  punish 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty  ?  If  Christ  is  innocent,  and 
yet  is  punished,  how  is  this  in  accordance  with  any 
principle  of  justice  ?  "  In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that 
we  do  see  every  day  in  our  lives  the  innocent  suffering 
for  the  guilty,  not  through  any  fault  of  their  own  but 
simply  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  necessarily 
placed.  When  a  pious  and  saintly  mother  suffers  for 
a  vicious  son  you  say  it  is  unjust.  Well,  it  is  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  world.  We  cannot  alter  it. 
It  runs  through  the  whole  of  God's  providence.  The 
innocent  man  who  has  done  no  harm  suffers  for  the 
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profligacy  and  wickedness  of  those  who  are  nearest  to 
him.  Therefore  when  Christ  our  Lord  put  Himself  unto 
our  place,  He  placed  Himself  in  the  position  of  one  Who 
though  perfectly  innocent— and  none  of  us  are  perfectly 
innocent — yet  took  upon  Himself  the  burden  of  our  guilt 
and  of  our  sins.  I  say  this  is  only  an  illustration.  Of 
course  I  do  not  for  one  moment  maintain  that  we  can 
fathom  all  the  depth  of  the  meaning  of  the  atonement. 
How  is  that  possible,  when  He  Who  made  atonement  for 
us  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  How  can  we  explain  all  His 
suffering,  or  the  meaning  of  all  those  sufferings  ?  But 
surely  we  can  get  some  glimpse  of  the  love  in  these 
sufferings. 

And  then,  again,  I  think  there  is  another  confusion 
sometimes  arises  in  our  minds.  We  use  language  which 
we  do  not  find  in  Holy  Scripture.  For  instance,  you  will 
often  hear  it  said  that  God  was  angry  with  man,  and  that 
Christ  turned  away  His  wrath.  Holy  Scripture  tells 
us  that  "God  so  loved  the  world."  He  is  angry  with 
sin,  but  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son."  And  again  we  sometimes  hear  it  said 
that  the  wrath  of  God  was  poured  out  upon  His  Son. 
But  Jesus  Christ  tells  us,  "  Therefore  My  Father  loveth  Me, 
because  I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep."  So  that  His 
sacrifice  called  forth  afresh  as  it  were  the  very  love  of  God 
.which  had  been  His, from  all  eternity.  We  must  not  go 
beyond  the  language  of  Scripture.  And  then,  again,  when  we 
speak  of  punishment,  what  do  we  mean  ?  What  do  we  mean 
by  saying  that  our  Lord  was  punished  for  our  trans 
gressions  ?  I  do  not  think  that  the  expression  is  altogether 
an  applicable  one.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  lecture 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  in  Boston,  in  America, 
in  which  he  says,  "  Guilt  or  obligation  to  satisfy  the 
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demands  of  a  violated  law  may  .be  removed  when  the 
author  of  the  law  substitutes  his  own  voluntary  chastise 
ment  for  our  punishment.  When  such  a  substitution  is 
made,  the  highest  possible  motives  of  loyalty  to  that  rule 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rebellious  subject.  If  any 
great  arrangement  on  their  principle  has  been  made  by  the 
Father,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  of  the  Universe,  that 
arrangement  meets  with  exactness  the  deepest  want  of  men. 
It  is  the  highest  possible  dissuasive  from  the  love  of  sin  ;  it 
is  the  only  possible  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  in  the 
sense,  not  of  personal  blameworthiness,  but  of  obligation 
to  satisfy  the  violated  law  which  says  I  ought."  And 
then  he  gives  this  striking  illustration  of  meeting  the 
objection  that  Christ  being  innocent  was  punished.  He 
says,  "  There  was  a  New  England  schoolmaster — I  saw 
his  death  mentioned  in  the  papers  the  other  day — who 
made  it  a  rule  that  if  a  pupil  violated  any  law  of  the 
school  the  master  should  substitute  his  own  voluntary 
sacrificial  chastisement  for  that  pupil's  punishment.  The 
pupils  were  quite  willing,  and  for  that  reason  the  measure 
was  effective  among  them.  '  One  day,'  he  said,  '  I  called 
before  me  a  pupil,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  who  had 
violated  an  important  regulation  of  the  school.  All  the 
pupils  were  looking  on,  and  they  knew  what  the  rule  of 
the  school  was.  I  put  the  ruler  into  the  hand  of  the 
offending  pupil,  I  extended  my  hand,  I  told  him  to  strike. 
The  instant  the  boy  saw  my  extended  hand,  and  heard  my 
command  to  strike,  I  saw  a  struggle  begin  in  his  face.  A 
new  light  sprang  up  in  his  countenance,  a  new  nature 
seemed  to  be  rising  within  him.  I  kept  my  hand 
extended,  and  the  school  was  in  tears.  The  boy  struck 
once,  and  he  himself  burst  into  tears.  I  constantly 
watched  his  face,  and  it  seemed  in  a  bath  of  fire,  giving 
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him  a  new  nature.  The  boy  seemed  transformed  by  the 
idea  that  I  should  take  the  chastisement  in  place  of  his 
punishment.  He  went  back  to  his  seat,  and  ever  after 
was  one  of  the  most  docile  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school, 
although  at  first  he  had  been  one  of  the  rudest.'  Have 
we  not  here  a  glimpse  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
atonement  operates  ?  In  the  example  was  the  master 
punished  ?  Strictly  speaking,  no.  Was  he  guilty  ? 
Certainly  not.  Was  the  personal  demerit  of  the  pupil 
transferred  to  the  master?  No.  What  was  it  that 
happened  ?  He  voluntarily  accepted  the  chastisement 
instead  of  the  pupil's  punishment.  Punishment,  strictly 
speaking,  is  inflicted  for  personal  guilt.  Chastisement 
may  be  inflicted  for  the  improvement  of  him  who  suffers 
it,  or  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  witness  it,  but  the 
latter  does  not  imply  guilt.  What  happened  further  in 
that  school  ?  Suppose  the  boy  had  been  called  up  and 
punished  a  second  time,  after  the  master  had  been  chas 
tised,  would  that  have  been  right  ?  The  master  accepted 
the  chastisement  voluntarily,  and  now  you  cannot  call  up 
that  boy  and  punish  him  again.  The  school  would  say  it 
was  wrong.  Why?  What  has  the  master  done?  He 
has  paid  the  debt  of  the  boy  to  the  school,  and  to  the  law 
which  he  broke,  but  the  master  is  not  to  blame.  In  this 
which  we  can  understand  as  a  human  transaction,  we  may> 
perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  infinitely  greater  transaction, 
which  we  call  the  Atonement.  -In  the  case  of  the  scholar 
guilt  meant  two  things.  Where  there  is  personal  blame- 
worthiness,  there  is  the  obligation  to  do  something  to 
pay  the  debt  due  to  the  school  and  to  the  law.  It  is 
eternally  true  of  the  boy  that  the  violation  of  the  law,  his 
personal  demerit,  was  not  transferred  to  the  master ;  only 
his  obligation  to  pay  the  debt  is  removed  by  the  voluntary 
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sacrifice  of  the  master.  Now  I  understand  when  that  is 
done  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  master,  a  motive  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  boy  which  will  transform  him, 
if  anything  can.  Nothing  can  take  hold  of  human  nature 
like  such  convincing  justice  and  love." 

As  I  said  before,  I  give  that  only  as  an  illustration,  an 
imperfect  illustration.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  words  of 
mine  or  any  logic  of  mine  can  compass  the  extent  of  Christ's 
atoning  work.  It  far  transcends  all  our  thought,  and  if 
we  would  read  it  aright  we  must  read  it  in  the  light  of  our 
own  sin,  and  in  the  light  of  Christ's  great  love.  If  upon 
this  sacred  day  no  emotion  of  sorrow  for  our  sin  has 
arisen  from  contemplating  that  august  Sufferer,  it  would 
be  better  to  turn  away  from  the  spectacle  altogether. 
"Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?"  Will  you 
dare  to  look  upon  it  unmoved  as  something  in  which  you 
have  no  interest  ?  They  are  wearing  out  with  every  kind 
of  mental  distress  and  bodily  pain  the  strength  of  the 
Victim.  Every  taunt  is  felt,  for  He  has  shown  how  He 
loves  men,  and  He  must  therefore  be  pained  at  their  hate. 
They  are  bruising  and  defiling  the  face  on  which  angels 
look  with  reverence,  they  are  raging  against  Him  Who  has 
passed  His  life  in  healing,  succouring,  teaching,  comforting, 
blessing  them.  Is  this  nothing  to  us  ?  These  men 
are  like  us,  representatives  of  our  human  nature.  We  too, 
are  by  our  sins,  raging  against  Him,  "  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities." 
How  shall  we  dare  to  look  upon  Him  Whom  we  have 
pierced  and  bruised,  and  pained,  not  abhorring  that  sin 
within  us  which  is  enmity  against  Him  ?  How  should 
we  cleave  to  those  sins  which  we  can  measure  only  by  the 
vastness  of  those  sufferings  ?  From  this  day  let  us  mark 
sin  and  strive  against  it  and  pray  against  it,  that  we  may 
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avoid  it.  Let  us  look  up  to  Christ  in  wonder  that  One  so 
lofty  should  have  died  for  us  so  polluted  with  our  vile- 
ness.  Let  us  thank  God  that  the  precious  blood  shed 
there  has  virtue  in  it  to  cleanse  us  from  all  sin,  that  the 
love  manifested  there  has  power  to  make  us  hate  sin,  that 
He  has  done  what  we  cannot  do  to  put  away  sin  in  all  its 
condemning  power  and  guilt  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself; 
and  daily  and  hourly  let  our  aspirations  be,  Deliver  us,  O 
Father,  from  sin,  teach  us  to  watch  our  footsteps,  and 
restrain  our  hearts  from  wickedness,  for  it  is  an  abomina 
tion  to  Him  Who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us,  and  by 
Whose  stripes  we  are  healed. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN  THE 
BAPTIST. 

BY   THE    REV.    J.    B.    MEHARRY,    B.A.* 

"  The  word  of  God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilder 
ness.  And  he  came  into  all  the  country  round  about  Jordan,  preaching  the 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  the  words  of  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight. 
Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought 
low  ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall 
be  made  smooth  ;  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." — LUKE 
iii.  2 — 6. 

THE    subject    of    this    evening's    study   is    "  the   gospel 
according  to  John  the  Baptist." 

I  have  an  idea  that  a  preacher's  or  prophet's  personal 
appearance  has  some  necessary  connection  with  the 
message  he  is  sent  to  deliver,  to  such  a  degree  that  often 

*  Preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Crouch  Hill,  on  Sunday 
evening,  March  25th,  1888,  and  specially  reported. 
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I  think  you  could  gauge  and  guess  a  man's  style  or  the 
character  of  his  message  from  his  personal  appearance 
and  demeanour  if  told  you ;  and  vice  versa,  that  from  his 
personal  appearance  and  demeanour  you  might  infer 
something  of  his  style  or  message.  I  presume,  there 
fore,  that  it  is  because  of  this  that  a  book  intended 
for  man's  salvation  should  still  find  space  here  and  there 
through  its  contents  for  notices  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  some  of  its  chief  actors  and  characters.  I  do  not  wish 
you  from  this  to  gather  that  Scripture  wastes  space  in  the 
delineation  of  appearances.  I  wish  you  rather  to  remember 
that  there  is  one  great  and  solitary  exception  to  this 
statement  I  have  made.  I  will  venture  to  call  it  a  reason 
able  and  an  intelligent  exception — the  case  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Not  a  word  is  said  in  Scripture 
about  what  He  was  like.  Not  a  word  ?  Why  ?  Let  those 
who  invent  images  of  Christ  tell  me  the  reason  for  this  great 
and  remarkable  silence.  Not  a  word  ?  Yet  I  will  venture 
to  say  there  is  not  this  night  a  single  worshipper  in  this 
church  but  has  had  at  some  time  or  other  a  picture  of 
Jesus  Christ  present  to  his  or  her  mind.  But  there  is 
an  argument  of  adoration,  and  there  is  a  majesty,  and  a 
sublimity  too,  in  what  I  may  call  the  invisibility  of  God 
that  nothing  else  can  make.  It  is  because  God  is  in 
visible  that  I  bow  before  Him.  It  is  because  my  mind 
cannot  fancy  Him,  for  fancy  confesses  that  its  picture  does 
Him  wrong.  The  invisible  God  is  to  me,  because  of  His 
invisibility,  the  highest  and  most  sublime  object  of  adora 
tion  and  of  love.  You  cannot  paint  the  face  of  Christ 
without  doing  Him  harm  and  hurt,  no  more  than  you  could 
write  out  a  full  exposition  of  the  simplest  truth  that  ever  a 
prophet  or  the  Church  taught,  no  more.  This  very  fact, 
that  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  tempts  us  to  our  fancy  picture.  As  we  fancy 
about  Him,  each  for  himself,  we  create  that  infinite  and 
ineffable  variety  that  goes  to  constitute  the  beauty  of 
Christ  to  us.  You  think  of  Him.  So  do  I.  A  third 
thinks  of  Him,  and  a  fourth,  yet  the  ideal  picture  of  the 
real  Christ  is  not  the  same  in  any.  All  are,  as  it  were, 
ministering  something  to  the  great  glory  of  Him  whose 
likeness  could  never  be  put  upon  canvas.  That  is  the 
exception,  I  expect.  There  should  be  an  exception  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  for  if  He  be  the  Son  of  the  invisible  God, 
if  He  be  the  Author,  of  the  commandment  which  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  likeness  of  anything 
that  is  in  heaven  above,"  then  I  do  expect  a  priori  that  die 
word  of  the  living  God  should  lead  me  by  its  very  silence 
towards  the  observance  of  this  commandment,  that  I 
should  not  be  brought,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
its  transgression  in  letter  or  in  spirit.  And  yet  you  must 
admit, — you  do  admit — I  hope,  that  something  is  said  about 
the  personal  appearance  of  such  a  man,  say,  as  Elijah. 
I  will  put  together  for  you  to-night  the  detached  fragments 
in  which  some  revelation  is  made  of  his  personal  de 
meanour.  I  infer  he  was  a  tall  man,  with  long  hair,  an 
athlete  in  his  way — yes,  I  will  say  that  to-night  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  young  men  who  remember  that 
bodily  exercise  profiteth  a  little, — young  men,  I  will  say,  I 
believe  Elijah  was  a  fine  specimen  of  an  athlete.  I  like  to 
think  of  that  man  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  poor,  little, 
physical  weakling — a  man  who  could  gird  up  his  garment 
and  run  like  an  athlete  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab,  and 
show  that  he  was  a  man  in  mind  and  body.  I  like  to 
think  of  that  man  drawing  his  inspiration  of  independence, 
a  man  who  could  look  at  Ahab,  and  talk  to  him  as  a 
troubler  of  Israel.  I  call  that  no  waste  of  space.  There 
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is  a  kind  of  common  consensus  among  our  young  men 
now,  that  if  a  man  becomes  a  minister  he  should  forego  all 
athletic  exercises  that  belong  to  youth  or  manhood.  What 
a  pity  !  You  find  that  Elijah  is  a  man  who  can  endure 
privation  and  prove  himself  an  athlete,  and  yet  can  lead 
and  teach  and  mould  the  nation.  John  the  Baptist  was 
much  the  same.  In  this  gospel,  let  it  sound  as  it  may  in 
your  hearing,  a  verse  is  spent  in  telling  you  something 
about  him.  We  are  told  that  John  had  a  raiment  of 
camel's  hair,  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  that  he  lived 
on  the  poorest  of  food — locusts  and  wild  honey.  I  wonder 
why  Scripture  wasted  space  in  telling  me  that.  I  wonder 
why;  unless  it  were  to  draw  me  to  this,  that  there  are 
times  and  crises  in  the  history  of  nations  and  towns,  when 
a  true  man  cannot  live  in  company,  in  society.  God  help 
the  towns  and  God  help  the  community  that  drives  a  John 
the  Baptist  into  the  wilderness,  that  he  may  live  and 
thrive  and  gather  mental  and  spiritual  strength.  God 
help  the  towns  into  whose  midst  the  presence  of  a  John 
the  Baptist  is  unwelcome,  for  the  air  is  foetid,  it  is 
polluted,  its  morality  is  low. 

Such  being  the  personal  appearance  of  the  man,  let  us 
try  to  find  what  the  general  characteristics  of  his  preaching 
were.  You  see  that  I  assume  that  John  the  Baptist  both 
knew  and  preached  the  Gospel.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
a  very  remarkable  thing  that  all  the  Gospellers,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  find  a  place  for  John's  record  and 
John's  life.  Shall  I  say  it,  brethren,  the  presence  of  John 
to  Christ  was  no  more  necessary  than  the  word  of  John 
to  the  word  of  Christ.  Mark  is  very  emphatic.  Mark,  in 
point  of  fact,  breaks  off  the  first  music  of  his  gospel,  "  The 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God," 
to  say,  "  As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets,  Behold,  I  send 
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My  messenger."  You  notice  sometimes  in  an  oratorio 
how  when  one  vocal  part  is  finished,  and  before  another 
part  begins,  there  is  an  instrumental  performance,  the 
object  of  which,  I  take  it,  is  to  sustain  the  effect  produced 
by  the  former,  and  to  develop  the  progress  to  the  new 
one.  I  heard  incidentally  the  other  day,  in  regard  to  one 
of  your  great  organists  in  one  of  your  great  churches — - 
no  sooner  does  the  bell  sound  the  hour  for  worship  than 
down  goes  the  pedal  in  exact  harmony  with  the  last  note 
of  the  stroke  of  the  clock.  So  it  is  with  John  the  Baptist. 
He  comes  in  as  a  link  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  blending,  as  it  were,  the  last  chords  of  Old  Testa 
ment  revelation  with  the  sweet  and  sacred  music  to  be 
sung  by  the  New, — to  make  the  Judean  nation  hear,  yet 
again,  the  lingering  echoes  of  Malachi,  the  pathos  of 
Jeremiah,  the  sublime  soprano,  speaking  musically,  of 
Isaiah,  to  lead  them  on  with  this  strange  accompaniment 
to  the  new,  rather  to  the  old-new  gospel,  that  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  is  coming  to  declare,  to  preach,  "  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  this  man's  preaching  ? 
Well,  I  began  by  suggesting  to  you  that  his  gospel  was 
one  of  Divine  origin,  as  indeed  there  is  no  gospel  which 
is  not  Divine.  None.  To  talk  about  the  gospel  of  such 
and  such  a  one  is  absolutely  a  contradiction  both  in  thought 
and  in  terms.  I  recognise  the  right  of  anyone  to  talk  about 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  the  Gospel  according  to 
Mark,  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  the  Gospel  according 
to  John,  but  not  the  right  of  anybody  to  tell  me  "  the  gospel 
of  Matthew."  Tell  me,  if  you  will  about  the  Gospel  of 
God,  that  is  right ;  tell  me  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  is  right ;  but  you  will  never  tell  me  of  the  gospel  of 
Matthew.  We  want,  if  I  mistake  not,  especially  in  these 
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days  of  ours,  to  emphasise  this  great  thought,  that  a  human 
made  gospel,  a  gospel  of  earthly  origin,  is  a  condemned 
thing.  Look  at  this  word  again.  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  John  the  Baptist."  You  cannot  make  a  gospel. 
You  cannot  manufacture  it.  It  comes  as  a  light,  it  comes 
as  a  gift,  it  comes  as  an  inspiration,  like  the  breath  of 
heaven,  filling  and  swathing  the  soul ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  man-made  gospel.  You  and  I  may  speak  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  may  speak  the  one  to  the  other 
of  our  gospel.  No,  no,  let  Paul  speak, — "  I  certify  you, 
brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  is  preached  of  me  is  not 
after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  nor  was  I 
taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jeeus  Christ."  If  the 
Gospel  be  not  Divine  it  is  nothing. 

And  then  I  want  you  to  observe  how  that  his  gospel 
was  an  old  fashioned  one.  The  venerable  professor  who 
occupied  this  pulpit  this  morning  said  that  in  the  Belfast 
College  they  taught  no  new  truths.  There  is  no  truth 
that  is  new.  There  is  nothing  new  that  is  true,  and  there 
is  nothing  true  that  is  new.  No,  it  is  an  old  fashioned 
gospel  this.  Observe  how  careful  John  is  to  dwell  on  that 
thought.  Mark,  my  hearers,  there  are  no  random  utterances 
in  this  Book  of  God.  Every  word  is  weighed,  every  word 
has  a  point,  a  barb  and  feathers  to  it.  Mark  you,  this  Book 
says  he  came  into  all  the  country  preaching  "As  it  is  written." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  It  is  John's  solemn  and 
candid  avowal  that  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  originate 
a  gospel.  It  is  his  solemn  belief  that  the  great  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  traditional  one  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  developed  it  may  be,  to  be  sure ;  illustrated, 
to  be  sure ;  originated,  never  !  But  when  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  comes  to  a  man  and  sweeps  and  swathes  his 
soul  with  the  mighty  inspiration  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  like 
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light.  What  matters  it  how  many  millions  of  miles  light 
may  have  to  travel  ?  It  is  the  one  light.  What  matters 
it  who  refracts  the  light  ?  All  he  can  do  is  to  deal  with 
the  one  light.  And  that  is  just  in  one  sentence  the  function 
of  the  teacher,  to  refract  the  eternal  truth  by  breaking  it 
up  into  prismatic  hues  and  colours.  If  the  eye  be  too 
weak  to  bear  the  glare  we  break  it  up  into  its  component 
parts. 

It  is  an  old  gospel.  Dwell  upon  that,  I  beseech  you. 
A  recent  writer  declared,  in  regard  to  truth,  that  pro 
ducers  of  truth  are  very  few,  the  jobbers  in  truth  are 
many,  and  the  retailers  of  truth  are  numberless.  I  believe 
that.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  Gospel.  The 
originators  of  the  Gospel  are  few, — Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  I  know  none  other.  I  declare  my  faith  to  you 
to-night — I  know  none  other.  The  jobbers  in  the  Gospel 
are  many,  alas  !  and  the  retailers  of  the  Gospel  are  number 
less  ;  but  it  is  the  one  Gospel.  And  it  must  be  an  old 
fashioned  one,  because  the  thing  and  fact  that  called  it 
into  existence  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  mankind.  What 
called  the  Gospel  into  the  world  ?  Man's  helplessness 
and  sin.  Men  in  sorrow,  take  my  word  for  it,  do  not  find 
comfort  in  themselves.  They  find  it  outside  themselves. 
And  when  sin  strikes  its  fangs  into  our  hearts,  then  we 
are  made  terribly  conscious  of  the  great  thought  that  we 
are  not  right.  Scientific  people  say  it  is  our  environment ; 
so  be  it,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  my  God  into  that 
environment  too.  So  long  as  we  feel  we  are  not  right  in 
our  environment,  there  must  be  a  remedy.  Therefore 
from  the  very  history,  and  nature,  and  character  of  sin 
there  must  be  and  can  be  but  one  Gospel  from  age  to  age. 
God  preached  it  in  the  garden;  He  could  preach  none 
other. 
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He  preached  hope.  That  is  the  Gospel,  the  hope  of 
deliverance  from  sin.  That  is  the  Gospel,  the  old  Gospel. 
In  like  manner  it  was  the  same  Gospel  preached  to  Abraham 
that  in  him  and  in  his  seed  all  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  Wherever  the  heart  of  humanity  is  bowing 
down  with  sin,  if  man  is  to  be  saved  there  must  be  a 
gospel.  It  is  an  old  fashioned  Gospel. 

Now  notice  further  that  the  gospel  of  John  is  what  I 
should  call  a  self-accredited  thing.  The  Gospel  has  no 
need  whatever  to  go  a  begging  for  credentials.  It  has 
its  credentials  within  itself.  I  believe  fully  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  word  of  God,  but  I  do  not  think  it  takes 
inspiration  to  tell  me  that  such  a  verse  as  this — "  God  is 
love" — is  inspired.  I  tell  you  there  is  a  fragrance  of 
heaven  upon  that  thought.  I  say  earth  could  not  originate 
it,  and  I  say  the  history  of  the  earth  declares  it  did  not 
originate  it.  It  bears  upon  itself  therefore  its  own 
credentials.  It  has  a  flavour  of  heaven  about  it.  Just 
like  a  ship  whose  cargo  is  spices  borne  from  a  foreign 
land,  she  comes  into  port,  is  docked,  discharges  -her 
cargo.  Good.  Discharges  the  fragrance  of  her  spices  ? 
No.  She  sails  away  over  many  a  weary  waste  of  sea, 
and  the  very  fragrance  of  the  vessel  that  once  carried 
spices  is  wafted  back  again  over  the  waste  of  waters.  So 
is  it  with  the  word  of  the  eternal  God.  Tell  a  man  '  God 
is  love,'  and  he  feels  as  though  the  very  rush  of  inspiration 
were  tremendously  impetuous.  Ransack  the  magazines 
of  earthly  lore,  but  you  will  find  no  such  words  there. 
"  As  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying."  It  is  a  self-accredited  gospel.  Allow 
me  to  say  without  offence  to  anyone  that  it  is  a  simple, 
intelligible  gospel,  the  gospel  of  John  the  Baptist 
Simple.  It  is  said  of  Moliere  that  he  would  allow  no 
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play  to  go  to  the  publisher  in  which  there  was  a  single 
word  that  his  slave  did  not  understand.  That  is  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  John 
Bunyan.  Their  words  are  simple,  they  did  not  manu 
facture,  as  it  were,  difficult  words.  They  speak  in  the 
language  of  nature.  That  is  pre-eminently,  I  take  it,  the 
secret  of  the  great  qualification  of  the  Gospel  of  God. 
You  may  read  how  John  preached, — "  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight."  Why,  there  was  not 
a  rustic  in  all  Judea  would  have  missed  the  point  of  that 
gospel.  "  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  every  mountain 
shall  be  brought  low,  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  shall  be  made  smooth."  I  say  there 
was  not  a  rustic  in  all  Judea  could  have  missed  the  force 
of  these  sweetly  simple  lines.  O  God,  send  us  soon  a 
multitude  of  teachers  and  preachers  who  shall  ask  us 
to  feel  and  make  us  know  that  nature  rightly  viewed  is 
but  acting  a  dumb  charade,  that  she  is  playing  for 
God.  Was  not  that  the  style  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Christ's  teaching  ?  Without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto 
them.  A  parable.  Yes.  For  our  Lord  just  as  in  the  sacra 
ments  He  has  woven  together — shall  I  say  ? — the  mutual 
services  of  nature  and  of  grace  in  water,  bread,  and  wine, 
so  in  His  holy  truth  He  has  woven  together  the  spiritual 
service  of  Nature's  sweet  language  and  the  service  of  grace. 
"  Every  valley  shall  be  filled." 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  heaven  is  like  ?  You 
shall  hear.  He  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life." 
That  will  do,  the  children  know  that.  "  A  river  clear  as 
crystal."  Why,  somehow  the  very  pronunciation  of 
these  words  makes  the  very  souls'  lips  smack  through 
thirst. 

You  want  to  taste  it,  it  is  so  real.     "  On  the  other  side 
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the  tree  of  life."  Every  child  understands  that.  "And 
there  should  be  no  more  curse."  Humanity  understands 
that,  for  all  the  sacred  relations  of  life  are  marred, 
and  the  joy  of  earth  is  crushed,  the  hope  of  earth  is 
spoiled,  on  every  side  there  is  curse.  That  is  simple, 
that  is  intelligible,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  John's 
gospel. 

And  notice  further  the  universal  tone  of  John's  gospel. 
"All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."  I  am 
astonished  to  hear  a  Jew  talking  in  that  style,  it  is  so 
thoroughly  unlike  the  Jew.  "  All  flesh."  Why,  when 
John's  successor  spoke  of  the  same  thing,  and  uttered 
that  truth  that  salvation  was  not  offered  to  the  Jews  only, 
they  took  Him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  as  they  took  Him 
subsequently  to  the  Cross  and  -crucified  Him.  I  wonder 
John  did  not  excite  their  anger  and  suspicion.  John  was 
talking  in  the  language  of  the  prophets.  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  that  it  was  a  traditional  gospel.  John  cannot 
narrow  the  limits  of  the  Gospel,  but  must  speak  in  what 
I  must  call  the  larger  tongue  of  heaven.  He  cannot  say  less 
than  this,  that  as  sin  is  man's  malady  the  Gospel  is  man's 
remedy;  as  sin  is  man's  disease  the  Gospel  must  be 
man's  grand  cure.  Less  than  this  he  cannot  utter.  Ah  ! 
I  pause  to  say,  is  there  not  a  warning,  a  hint  there  to  us 
teachers,  to  you,  beloved  sisters  and  brethren  in  Christ, 
who  speak  in  the  Sabbath  School,  in  your  prayer-meetings, 
in  your  mission-meetings.  Beware  !  I  beg  of  you  do  not 
preach  the  Gospel  in  a  narrow  way.  Do  not  cramp  it. 
Give  it  free  utterance  and  free  currency.  Be  you  sure 
that  the  Gospel  you  preach  is  not  your  gospel,  but  the 
Gospel  of  God.  That  is  the  difference  between  the 
teaching  of  a  sect  and  a  church ; — I  use  the  words  in 
no  offensive  way — the  doctrines  of  a  sect  are  so  put 
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together,  so  welded  together,  that  like  unannealed  glass, 
if  you  break  it  all  you  break  the  whole  system,  it  crumbles 
into  nothingness. 

The  doctrines  of  a  church  are  like  the  watertight  com 
partments  of  a  well-built  man-of-war.  Suppose  the 
enemy  does  get  the  advantage,  and  the  enemy  does  get 
the  advantage  sometimes  upon  certain  portions  of  the 
Church — suppose  they  do  get  the  advantage — all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  put  back  the  other  watertight  compartments  of 
our  great  vessel  of  truth  and  grace  and  we  shall  float 
as  securely  as  before.  Only  take  care  that  our  Gospel 
is  not  the  gospel  of  Matthew  or  the  gospel  of  John,  but 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  John. " 

So  much  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Gospel. 
Now  for  the  subject  matter.  The  subject  matter  is  very 
simple.  John  went  up  and  down  among  the  people, 
saying,  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 
Repent.  The  subject  matter  was  very  old  too,  very  old. 
God,  as  we  have  seen,  preached  it  Himself  long  ago ; 
Abraham  preached  it ;  the  prophets  preached  it ;  Moses, 
in  all  his  ceremonies  and  rituals.  Jesus  preached  it ;  the 
Apostles  preached  it.  "  From  that  time  began  Jesus  to 
teach  and  to  preach."  "  Repent."  The  Apostles  took  the 
same  line,  for  they  preached  repentance  in  His  name  through 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  when  our 
Saviour  Himself  had  passed  through  the  awful  experiences 
of  His  great  death,  this  is  how  He  taught  His  disciples. 
"  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  t©  suffer  and 
to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day."  And  as  a  universal  law 
for  all  ages  "  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations."  I  call  it  an 
old  subject  simply  because  when  a  man's  heart  is  wrong 
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there  is  no  other  Gospel  you  can  preach  at  all.  Say 
repent,  my  brother.  Repentance  demands  atonement, 
atonement  demands  love,  and  the  harsh,  brassy  sound  of 
the  call  to  repentance  may  bring  a  man  yet  face  to  face 
with  the  music  of  the  spheres  of  glory — "  God  is  love." 

The  other  day  it  was  my  pain  to  read  in  a  book  written 
by  a  sceptic  what  seemed  to  be  upon  the  whole  an  honest 
effort  to  show  that  Christianity  was  hostile  'to  morality. 
The  distinguished  author,  well  known  in  literary  circles, 
says :  "  I  have  consulted  St.  Gregory,  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
Canon  Farrar^  and  some  other  London  divines,  and  I  find 
them  all  telling  us  in  broad,  straight  language  that  you 
may  be  the  best  conducted  man  in  all  society,  but  if  you  do 
not  happen  to  believe  you  will  be  damned.  I  submit  that 
that  puts  a  premium  on  immorality."  Is  it  possible  that 
in  the  culture  of  your  London, — our  London — that  in  the 
culture  of  our  metropolis,  the  best  writer  on  the  side  of 
scepticism  can  find  no  stronger  argument  than  that? 
Let  me  say  that — supposing  it  were  true — that  John  insists 
on  faith  ;  let  me  illustrate  it.  A  man  comes  to  the  door, 
be  he  pauper  or  be  he  prince,  if  he  have  not  the  right  key 
he  cannot  unlock  the  door.  Is  it  unreasonable,  is  it 
unintelligible  to  say  that  a  man  with  a  false  key,  because 
he  happens  to  be  a  prince,  has  a  right  of  complaining  that 
the  wards  will  not  turn  ?  I  say  no.  In  philosophy,  in 
science,  and,  therefore,  surely  not  without  reason  in  the 
Gospel,  the  man  that  has  the  wrong  key  need  not  complain 
that  the  lock  only  moves  to  the  one  key  that  he  has 
not  got. 

But  let  me  examine  this  for  a  second  or  two.  I  object 
to  that  line  of  argument,  because  in  the  first  place  it  is 
mercilessly  cruel.  Let  me  examine  this  writer's  idea. 
He  says  :  "  A  profligate,  for  example,  at  the  last  repenting 
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of  his  sins  and  turning  to  God  shall  see  heaven,  while  I, 
the  cold  moralist,  shall  not."  Is  there  not  very  like 
a  semblance  of  unwillingness  to  grant  the  benefit  of 
repentance  to  anybody  ?  Ah,  I  have  long  thought  and 
often  said  that  the  most  cruel  agent  in  this  world  is  doubt. 
Doubt — merciless  in  the  last  degree  is  it  ?  What  would  the 
writer  have  ?  Would  he  have  it  that  when  a  poor  man 
comes  at  the  last  to  see  that  his  past  has  been  a  great 
mistake,  the  last  record  of  cultured  philosophy  is  this — 
there  is  no  forgiveness  for  the  man  who  has  sinned 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  I  tell  you,  young  people, 
young  men  especially,  the  most  merciless  agent  in  this 
world  is  doubt  or  scepticism. 

But  I  object  to  it,  because  it  labours  under  a  most 
palpable  fallacy,  viz.,  the  confounding  of  two  things — the 
prescriptions  and  the  consolations  of  Christianity.  It  is 
indeed  of  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  Christianity ; — 
consolation,  to  say  to  a  dying  sinner,  "  Oh  sinner,  look  to 
Him  Who  was  hanged  on  the  tree,  and  He  will  have 
mercy  on  thee  !  "  "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Father,  is  to  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in 
their  affliction  " — is  that  immoral  ? — "  and  to  keep  one's 
self  unspotted  from  the  world."  The  ideal  Christian  must 
be  a  moralist.  The  ideal  Christian  cannot  be  impure. 
And  if  even  a  so-called  Christian,  or  a  man  who  refuses 
the  term  Christian,  comes  at  last,  in  all  he  has  of  shame 
and  sin,  to  fall  before  His  Father's  throne,  saying,  "  O 
God,  I  have  offended  Thee,  I  have  wandered  far  from  Thy 
ways,  O  take  me  in,"  I  believe  that  the  portals  of  mercy 
will  swing  sweetly  and  gently  open,  and  he  will  see  what 
most  melts  the  human  heart — Gcd,  merciful  to  save  to  the 
uttermost,  all  that  come.  I  believe  that. 

Now,    one    word    and    I    have    done.      John    had    a 
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doctrine  and  a  rite,  and  the  rite  was  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  I  am  not  going  to-night  to  enter  into 
a  controversial  statement  about  baptism.  I  am  engaged 
in  higher  work,  and  I  am  not  coming  down.  He  preached 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  But 
John  the  Baptist  did  not  make  the  mistake  that  a  great  many 
people  nowadays  make  about  baptism.  He  did  not  think 
that  baptism — I  mean  the  rite — gave  them  a  character.  He 
thought  that  the  character  they  brought  to  baptism  gave 
baptism  a  character.  That  is  the  difference.  And  hence  he 
turns  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  would  have  come  to 
be  baptised,  and  says,  "  Brood  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned 
you  ?  What  do  ye  here  ?  This  is  for  honest  men,  and 
you  are  hypocrites,  and  you  know  it.  Get  you  gone. 
Unless  you  have  honesty  do  not  come  to  my  baptism. 
It  is  for  honest  men,  it  is  for  sincere  souls.  Get  you 
gone." 

I  told  you  what  a  prophet  wilh  a  rough  mantle  was, 
and  suggested  a  priori  that  the  man  with  the  leathern 
girdle  might  be  rude,  but  he  would  be  just  and  truthful  in 
his  speech.  Only  do  not  think  that,  because  you  put  on 
a  leathern  girdle,  rough  raiment,  ergo  you  are  John  the 
Baptist.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  these 
two  things.  John  said,  "  Come  to  this  water-baptism  with 
an  affected  heart,  and  leave  it,  you  publicans,  with  a  desire 
never  more  to  oppress.  Soldiers,  leave  it  resolved  to 
be  men  that  shall  no  more  mutiny  for  the  sake  of 
the  larger  wages  you  can  make.  All  of  you  that  have 
been  baptised,  see  that  ye  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of 
repentance." 

Ah,  that  makes  me  begin  to  ask — mayhap  you  will 
allow  me  to  ask  you  to  ask  yourselves — what  is  the  value 
of  your  baptism  ?  Did  you  bring  a  character  with  you  to 
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it?  Oh,  you  say,  infants  have  no  character.  Are  you 
quite  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  little 
infants  being  regenerate.  I  think  they  bring  their  cha 
racter  with  them.  I  think  Jesus  said  of  the  infants,  that 
of  such  as  they  was  the  kingdom  of  God  made  up.  Let 
us  not  to-night  dispute.  Let  me  dwell  upon  the  larger, 
broader  thought.  Then  what  stimulus,  what  inspiration, 
what  duty,  what  character,  have  you  taken  out  of  baptism  ? 
I  presume  a  large  number,  if  not  all  those  here  to-night, 
have  been  baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Have  you  been  baptised  into  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ?  or  is  your  baptism  a  mere  name, 
a  fruitless,  empty  rite.  When  you  stand  before  the  throne 
of  God — and  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and 
after  this  the  judgment — when  you  stand  before  the  throne 
of  God,  take  care  that  the  very  object  of  baptism  be 
not  your  condemnation.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
Pagan  and  a  Christian  so-called  advance  to  the  throne. 
The  Pagan  is  blind.  His  cry  is,  "  Oh  that  I  might  receive 
my  sight.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe."  I  think  I  see  the 
hand  of  Christ  outstretched  and  touching  his  eyeballs. 
Lo !  he  sees  all  the  perplexities  of  his  poor  Pagan  brain 
dismissed  into  air,  he  sees  many  things  for  which  he 
longed  in  the  darkness  of  natural  religion.  But  the  Chris 
tian  comes  up — a  baptised  man,  a  man  that  wore  upon 
himself  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
What  will  he  say  ?  If  Jesus  stand  before  him  and  say, 
"Thou  wearest  My  name,  wearest  thou  My  nature  ?  Thou 
didst  submit  to  My  washing  with  water,  hast  thou  been' 
washed  in  My  blood  ? "  "  No."  Away,  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  It 
shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for  the  Pagan  than  the 
so-called  Christian.  But  why,  why  terminate  our  study  thus 
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to-night  ?     Let  me  ask  you  to  listen  to  Christ  inviting  you 
to  the  stream  of  virtue  that  comes  from  the  Cross  : — 

"  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 

Come  unto  Me  and  rest, 
Lay  down,  thou  weary  one,  lay  down 

Thy  head  upon  My  breast. 
I  came  to  Jesus  as  I  was, 

Weary  and  worn  and  sad, 
I  found  in  Him  my  resting-place, 

And  He  has  made  me  glad." 

May  God  bless  all  of  us  to-night.     Amen. 


//.    Expository  Section, 

BY    REV.    PROFESSOR    GODET   D.D. 


MATT,  xviii.  23 — 35. 

THIS  parable  puts  before  us  some  thoughts  well  calculated 
to  produce  a  profound  impression  on  our  hearts. 

First,  as  to  the  idea  which  Jesus  formed  of  the  gravity 
of  man's  sin.  He  represents  it  under  the  figure  of  an 
immense  debt,  scarcely  calculable.  And,  in  expressing 
Himself  thus,  He  does  not  speak  of  such  or  such  an 
especially  guilty  and  hateful  sinner,  He  speaks  of  sinners 
in  general ;  for  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  is  measured 
by  the  dignity  of  the  offended  one,  rather  than  by  the 
nature  of  the  particular  acts  in  which  it  is  shown.  It  is 
this  which  makes  the  natural  man  an  insolvent  debtor. 
With  the  magnitude  of  sin,  this  parable  contrasts  the 
greatness  and  the  generosity  of  Divine  mercy.  With  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  profound  compassion,  which  the 
cry  of  distress  uttered  by  his  poor  debtor  suggested  to 
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the  sovereign,  this  generous  master  unconditionally  remits 
to  the  latter  all  his  debt  by  one  stroke.  As  in  other 
parables,  Jesus  here  makes  no  allusion  to  an  expiation, 
because  it  is  the  sovereign  himself  who  undertakes  to 
make  everything  right  with  the  law ;  it  is  his  own  affair. 
Jesus  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  mention  here  of 
that  which  concerns  the  master. 

Another  thought  is  that  of  the  consequences ;  and  this 

brings   in   the    forgiven   debtor's   refusal    to   forgive   his 

fellow-servant.     Disowning  the  principle  of  mercy  which 

has   been   exercised  on  his  behalf,  he  thereby   replaces 

himself  in  the  relation  of  strict  justice.     This  is  at  the 

same  time  his  greatest  fault  and  his  greatest  misfortune ; 

for  by  it  he  recalls  between  his  master  and  himself  this 

redoubtable  principle  of  justice,  which  had  been  set  aside 

by  the  mercy  of  his  master.     God  puts  no  condition  upon 

the  grace  which  He  grants  to  the  sinner ;  but  it  stands  to 

reason  that  this  grace  ought  to  be  received  and  recognised 

as  such  by  him  who  is  the  object  of  it.     And  if  it  is  truly 

welcomed  and  felt   by    him,    it   penetrates   his  heart,    it 

touches  him,  it  moves  him,  it  softens  him,  it  transforms 

him,  it  imposes  itself  upon  him  as  a  law  of  grace  which 

will  determine  his  proper  conduct  towards  all  the  beings 

with  whom  he  has  any  relation,  particularly  towards  those 

who  have  been  guilty  of  some  wrong  towards  him.     He 

sees  his  fellow-men  in  the  same  pitiable  relation  toward 

himself  as  he  bore  toward  God  before  he  received  God's 

pardon.     He  feels  himself  obliged  to  treat  them  as  he  has 

been  treated  himself;  and  if  they  draw  near  to  him,  he  lets 

fall  upon  them  a  ray  of  this  mercy  that  God  has  so  richly 

sent  forth  on  his  account.     It  is  thus  only  that  he  continues 

in  the  love  of  which  he  has  been  the  object. 

If  he  acts  otherwise,  then  something  different  comes  to 
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pass.  It  proves  that  he  has  not  inwardly  received,  and 
that  he  does  not  really  possess,  this  grace  which  had  been 
announced  to  him.  It  has  remained  outside  of  him.  He 
has  it  without  having  it.  And  as  this  new  principle  has 
not  penetrated  him,  his  relation  with  God  is  still  as  of  old. 
He  knows  only  justice  towards  his  brother ;  God  knows 
only  justice  towards  him.  Pardon  proclaimed  by  God, 
but  not  really  possessed  by  the  sinner,  is  considered  as 
nothing,  and  null  and  void ;  as  an  unaccepted  gift. 

Can  the  terrible  chastisement  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  pardon  proclaimed  before  have  any  end  ?  Has  the 
Lord  thought,  in  pronouncing  these  words,  "  until  he  has 
paid  the  last  farthing,"  of  the  possibility  of  this  reprobate 
realising  finally  one  day  such  a  reimbursement?  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  a  man  in  prison  could  ever  happen 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  from  six  to  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  not  less  difficult  to  imagine  how 
a  reprobate  could  succeed  in  acquitting  himself  completely 
of  his  debt  to  God.  By  his  love  he  would  have  been  able 
to  respond  to  that  which  the  Divine  pity  expected  from  him. 
But  having  rejected  this  way  of  reconciliation  with  God,  he 
remains  as  if  before  an  impenetrable  wall,  in  the  face  of 
the  impossibility  of  satisfying  justice.  Jesus  says  nothing 
more  to  us  about  it.  Let  us  add  nothing  which  can 
weaken  the  impression  which  He  wished  to  leave  upon  us 
by  this  threat. 
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Church's   Year. 


ASCENSION  DAY. 
(Fratn  the  Epistle.} 
THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  DISCIPLES. 
"Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me." — ACTS  i.  8. 

Introduction. — The  only  possible  issue  to  the  life  of  our  Lord 
was  resurrection — the  standing  up  again  in  life  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  complete  in  all  the  attributes  of  His  humanity — and 
His  entrance  visibly  as  a  risen  man  into  the  invisible,  eternal 
world.  In  that  world  He  had  lived  His  life  while  still  a  mortal 
man  among  His  brethren.  "  The  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven  "  is  the  key  to  the  innermost  shrine  of  His  life. 

He  lived  to  die.  Even  among  the  immortals  His  decease 
which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  seemed  to  be  the 
great  interest  with  which  His  life  was  charged.  To  Him  death 
was  life  and  that  life  which  He  bore  through  death  made  the 
death  a  power  to  win  for  Him  a  kingdom  wherein  death  should 
be  destroyed  for  ever. 

Our  Lord's  language  should  hav»  prepared  the  disciples  for 
His  resurrection,  but  they  were  far  from  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  resurrection  expectation.  Their  minds  were  utterly  unprepared 
for  it,  and  only  when  they  were  compelled  by  overwhelming 
evidence  to  accept  it  as  a  fact,  did  they  begin  to  understand  all 
the  regenerative  power  with  which  it  might  be  charged  for  the 
world. 

Imagine  the  mad  excitement,  the  prompt  rebellion,  the  murder 
ous  work  of  the  ruthless  Roman  sword,  which  would  have  followed 
any  public  exhibition  of  the  risen  Christ  in  the  world,  and  you 
will  understand  how  entirely  necessary  it  was  that  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  should  be  established  after  the  method  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  sacred  history. 

The  witnesses  are  ample  in  number,  character,  and  opportunity 
of  knowledge.  Let  us  look  at  their  witness-bearing. 

I,  The  most  prominent  thing  about  it  is  its  perfect  simplicity 
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and  naturalness.  Pascal  notes  "the  naturalness  with  which 
Jesus  Christ  speaks  of  the  things  of  God  and  of  eternity."  With 
the  same  naturalness  do  the  Apostles  speak  of  the  resurrection. 
"  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses." 
The  only  key  to  this  naturalness  is  the"  truth  of  the  fact  of  the 
restoration  of  their  Lord. 

There  is  one  broad  feature  of  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses 
which  is  peculiar.  It  is  entirely  the  evidence  of  disciples.  The 
testimony  is  of  friends,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  supplement  it 
by  evidence  from  the  world  outside.  The  notion  of  a  company 
of  interested  followers  of  Christ,  conspiring  for  their  own  purposes 
to  palm  this  tale  upon  the  world  is  abandoned  on  all  hands. 
These  were  true  men,  neither  impostors,  liars,  nor  credulous  fools. 
Their  interest  in  it  was  just  their  interest  in  justice,  righteousness, 
and  love.  They  had  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose  by 
the  proclamation,  except  in  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  resurrection 
as  a  fact  lay  behind  it. 

Like  the  Incarnation,  it  was  to  be  a  power,  and  not  a  portent. 
In  this,  too,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  came  not  with  observation  : 
its  mission  was  to  open  minds  and  believing  hearts  alone. 
"  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice."  It  was  to  be 
a  spiritual  power  to  quicken  and  uplift  mankind,  not  a  portent 
to  take  its  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

II.  The  evidence  must  be  that  of  spiritual  witnesses  to  a  fact 
whose  whole  virtue  was  spiritual ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
explicit  and  complete  than  the  testimony  which  the  disciples 
bear  throughout  their  lives,  and  the  emphasis  with  which  many 
of  them  repeat  the  testimony  in  death. 

What  links  the  two  Peters, — Peter  the  denier  of  His  Master, 
and  Peter  the  Apostle,  who  won  for  Him  the  homage  and  worship 
of  mankind, — but  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  :  the  fact  that  a  risen 
and  reigning  Christ  was  behind  him  lending  Heaven's  own 
emphasis  to  every  word  ? 

And  what  happened  to  the  disciples  through  the  resurrection 
happened  to  the  world.  The  resurrection  began  to  work  as 
a  tremendous  force  in  organising  and  uplifting  human  society. 
Joy,  strength,  hope,  sprang  up  like  willows  by  the  water-courses, 
wherever  the  sound  of  that  gospel  of  the  resurrection  was  heard. 
The  principle  of  a  vital  order  appeared  and  established  itself 
mightily  and  permanently  in  our  world. 
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For  nearly  two  thousand  years  that  order  has  been  strengthen 
ing  its  foundations  and  widening  its  circuit,  and  its  unquestioned 
basis  has  been  and  is  the  resurrection  and  reign  of  the  risen 

Lord. 

Th&  late  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

From  "  The  Risen  Christ  the  King  of  Men." 
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SUNDAY  AFTER  ASCENSION. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson.) 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  CHRIST'S  FIRST  COMING. 

"This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." — i  TIM.  i.  15. 

Introduction. — What  is  it,  let  us  ask,  that  makes  St.  Paul 
preface  this  statement,  by  saying  that  it  is  "  a  faithful  saying  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation  "  ?  The  answer  is  that  these  words  are 
not  the  Apostle's  own.  He  is  quoting  somebody  else.  He  found 
this  saying  current  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  Timothy,  no 
doubt,  was  familiar  enough  with  the  saying  before  he  received 
the  Apostle's  letter.  Like  many  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
this  world,  it  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  soul. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  St.  Paul's  putting  the  seal  of 
his  approval  upon  maxims,  epigrams,  poems,  already  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Of  the  many  powers  which  are  implied  in 
what  we  call  the  gift  of  inspiration  that  of  wise  selection  from 
existing  material  is  certainly  not  the  least  important. 

Why  should  the  words  "Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 

VOL.  ix.  2Q 
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save  sinners"  be  a  "faithful  saying  and  Worthy  of  all  accepta 
tion  "  ? 

L  Because  the  saying  is  clearly  made  up  of  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Himself.  On  two  different  occasions  our  Lord  referred  to 
the  purposes  of  His  coming  into  the  world,  and  that  in  terms 
which  completely  bear  out  the  words  of  this  saying. 

"  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost."  "  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
repentance."  Remark  the  high  authority  which  belongs  to  this 
saying  now  that  we  see  Whose  it  really  is. 

II.  A  second  reason  for  the  importance  of  the  saying  lies  in 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  character  of  God.    The  tempta 
tion  to  cherish  hard  thoughts  of  God  is  very  old,  and  it  is  also 
very  modern.     "I  knew  thee,  that  thou  art  an  austere  man." 
This  is  the  language  which  millions  of  hearts  have  secretly  held 
in  converse  with  the  infinitely  loving  Creator.     The  saying  of  the 
text,  When  it  is  once  received  by  faith,  is  a  faithful  exponent  of 
the  truth  about  God,  and  worthy  of  our  acceptation.     Physical 
evil  is  the  child  of  moral  evil,  arid  iri  all  Ways  less  serious  than 
moral  evil.     God  saw  moral  evil  on  the  face  of  His  works.     He 
determined  that  His  own  arm  must  bring  the  cure.     "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten   Son."     The 
frowns   of  nature  and  the   ills  of  life  go  for  little  against  the 
unspeakable  tenderness  of  redeeming  grace. 

III.  It  is  important  because  it  reminds  us  of  the  greatness  of 
the  work  of  Christ.     It  is  of  real  importance  to  take  a  first  view 
of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  life,  as  well  as  of  the 
relative  magnitude  of  our  blessings.     Never  can  a  moral  being 
say,  under  any  circumstances,   "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
sinned."     Physical  evil,  pain,  want,  disease,  may  be  made  to 
lead  to  moral  good, — moral  evil  or  sin,  never,    This  sin  is  rebellion 
of  the  will  against  God.     If  our  Lord  JesUs  had  left  this  master- 
evil  untouched,   He  Would  not  have  saved  men,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  expression,    The  salvation  of  man  is  a  different 
thing  from  an  improved  condition  of  society.     Our  Lord  came  to 
save  men  by  doing  three  things  for  the  human  will.     He  gaVe 
it  freedom  ;  He  gave  it  a  new  and  true  direction  :  He  gave  it 
strength.     He  has  pardoned  believing  sinners  :     He    has    put 
them  by  His  grace  on  the  true  road  which  man  should  follow,  and 
He  has  given  them  strength  to  follow  it. 
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IV.  It  is  important  because  of  its  interest  for  every  individual 
mafi. 

No  two  human  characters,  as  no  two  human  faces,  are  exactly 
alike  ;  but  one  consciousness  there  is  in  which  we  all,  of  all  ages, 
and  all  countries  must  agree,  and  that  is  that  we  are  sinners. 
St.  Paul  adds,  "  Of  whom  I  am  chief."  The  last  thing  that  occurs 
to  him  is  to  except  himself.  This  estimate  Of  self  is  common  at 
all  times  to  men  who  live  near  God,  and  who  can  see  motes  and 
flaws  of  character  in  the  rays  of  the  Divine  light  which  fall  around 
thorn,  which  escape  duller  and  earth-bound  eyes.  Each  of  these 
says,  age  after  age,  with  perfect  sincerity,  "  Christ  Jesus  came 
to  save  sinners ;  of  these  I  am  the  chief." 

Canon  Liddon. 

From  "  Sermons  selected  from  the  Penny  Pulpit"  vol.  iih 
No.  910. 

REFERENCES  TO  OTHER  SERMONS,   EfC. 

Parker,  City  Temple,  Vol.  i.  58 ;  J.  H.  Wilson,  Gospel  Fruits 
(C.  S.),  23  ;  Beecher,  Plymouth  Ptilpit  Sermons,  Series  V.  359  ; 
Gordon,  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  49 ;  A.  Rowland,  A  Popular  Com 
mentary  with  Sermdrtettes  ;  Spurgeoti,  Metropolitan  I^abernacle 
Pulpit,  vol.  iv.  No.  184;  vol.  ix.  No.  530;  vol.  xxiii.  No.  1,345  ; 
vol.  xxiv.  No.  1,416;  vol.  xxxi.  No.  1,837;  F-  Rertdall,  Expositor, 
vol.  v.,  3rd  Series,  315  ;  J.  Cross,  Coals  from  tk-e  Altar,  No.  2  ; 
A.  W.  Hare,  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  No.  15. 


WHIT-SUNDAY. 

(From  the  Morning  Lesson.} 

T'HE  GIFT  OF  THE  HOLY  GH*ds±. 

"  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sons  of  God  ; 
for  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have 
received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father  ! " — ROM. 
viii.  14—17. 

Introduction.  —Whitsuntide  is  One  of  those  great  Christian 
festivals  on  which  the  preacher  would  need  to  have  the  tongue 
of  an  angel,  and  use  words  that  burn  like  living  fire,  and  deliver 
his  message  of  great  joy,  and  raise  every  hearer's  heart  to  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  blessed  privileges  that  he  may  call  his 
own. 
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This  festival  marks  and  commemorates  a  gift  that  is  the 
special  heritage  of  the  Church,  the  gift  without  which  all  that 
Christ  wrought  and  spoke,  and  suifered  for  man  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  achieve  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul.  For  it  is 
the  Spirit  of  God  who  inspires  us  to  accept,  and  appropriate,  and 
realise  the  redemption  wrought  out  upon  the  Cross.  If  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  never  been  sent  by  Christ  from  the  Father,  no  living 
man  would  have  "known  the  mind  of  the  Lord"  or  been 
able  to  speak  of  the  things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of 
God. 

This  is  the  Christian's  privilege,  the  advantage  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  natural  man,  to  feel  that  God  is  his  Father,  and  that  He 
is  enabling  him  to  overcome  the  world,  by  that  renewing  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  worldling  may  use  this  language  of  the 
Spirit,  but  he  uses  words  without  meaning. 

Of  God's  faithful  servants  it  is  written  that  they  have  ''received 
the  Spirit  of  adoption,"  and  have  "the  Spirit  itself  bearing 
witness  with  their  spirit  that  they  are  the  children  of  God." 

The  very  purpose  of  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to 
make  us  fe£l  with  an  experimental  sense  what  we  have  won  in 
Christ ;  what  is  the  profit  of  that  title  of  access  to  the  Father 
which  our  regeneration  invested  us  withal.  He  was  sent  that 
we  might  "  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  unto  us  of 
God."  He  came  to  write  the  law  of  Christ  "  in  the  fleshly  tables 
of  the  heart."  It  is  His  work  to  make  God's  strength  "perfect 
in  our  weakness,"  to  build  us  up  in  a  Church  "for  an  habitation 
of  God,"  to  "  set  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

This  is  what  the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  work  and  office  of  that 
Blessed  Spirit  of  Promise.  The  text  only  speaks  of  those  "who 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  The  burden  of  the  whole  chapter 
is  that  "to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace."  Can  a  man  be  "  led  "  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  who  is  a  Sabbath -breaker,  a  drunkard,  a  profane  swearer, 
who  has  an  evil  eye  at  his  neighbour's  prosperity,  who  turns  his 
back  on  God's  ordinances,  and,  as  the  prophet  speaks,  "  scoffs 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord  "  ? 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  not  dwell  in  a  defiled  or  a  neglected 
temple.  He  will  only  abide  in  a  holy  place,  "with  him  also  that 
is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit."  His  presence  in  the  soul 
is  evealed  by  its  fruits.  Every  one  in  his  conscience  bears 
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witness  to  the  beauties  of  love,  peace,  long- suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance. 

These  fruits  must  be  manifested  by  each  one  of  us.  We  have 
received  the  Spirit  of  adoption  "  that  we  should  show  forth  the 
praises  of  Him,"  "that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  His 
creatures." 

Be  sure  if  His  light  is  not  burning  in  your  souls  it  ought  to  be. 
If  you  have  never  found  Him  "  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble  " 
it  is  because  you  have  sought  after  other  comforters.  If  He  bears 
not  "  His  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God," 
it  is  because  a  life  of  worldliness  and  disobedience  has  made  us 
strangers  to  the  feeling,  as  well  as  forfeited  the  title  of  "  sons." 
The  late  Right  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

From  "  Parochial  and  other  Sermons,"  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

REFERENCES  TO  OTHER  SERMONS,  ETC. 
Maclaren,  Sermons  Preached  in  Union  Chapel,  59,  73,  86 ; 
S.  Grey,  A  Layman's  Legacy,  123  ;  E.  L.  Hull,  Sermons, 
ist  Series,  253  ;  Beecher,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  73  ;  J.  Vaughan,  Fifty 
Sermons,  vol.  x.  142  ;  Moore,  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  3,184  and 
3,187;  Rainsford,  No  Condemnation,  71,  80,  86,  95,  103; 
Newman,  Plain  Sermons,  358 ;  T.  Kelly,  Pulpit  Trees  and 
Homiletic  Undergrowth,  269 ;  Dean  of  Westminster,  Oxford 
Lent  Sermons  (1863),  No.  10;  R.  Louth,  Sermons,  vol.^  iv. 
No.  55,  56;  Manning,  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  No.  2;  Blunt,  Plain 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  No.  7 ;  Prynne,  Plain  Parochial  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  No.  19  ;  A.  W.  Hare,  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  No.  5  ;  Pusey, 
Parochial  and  Cathedral  Sermons,  No.  13  ;  Spurgeon,  Metro 
politan  Tabernacle  Pulpit,  vol.  xxi.,  No.  1,220;  vol.  xxx.  No. 
I>759  5  vol.  vi.  No.  339  ;  vol.  vii.  No.  402. 


TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

(From  the  Morning  Lesson.') 

THE  GIFTS  OF  CHRIST  AS  WITNESS,  RISEN  AND  CROWNED 

"Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace  from  Jesus  Christ  Who  is  the  faithful 
Witness  and  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth." — REV.  i.  4,  5. 

Introduction. — So  loftily  did  John  in  his  old  age  come  to  think 
of  his  Lord.  When  the  Master  had  departed  John  saw  Him 
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a  great  deal  more  clearly  than  ever  he  had  done  when  he  beheld 
Him  with  his  eyes.  He  sees  Him  invested  with  these  lofty 
attributes,  and,  so  to  speak,  involved  in  the  brightness  of  the 
throne  of  God. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  (i.)  how  grace  and  peace  come  to  us 
"from  the  faithful  Witness."  (ii.)  How  they  come  "from  the 
first  begotten  from  the  dead."  (iii.)  And  how  they  come  "  from 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth." 

I.  "The  faithful  Witness."  A  characteristic  of  all  the  Apostle 
John's  writings  is  their  free  and  remarkable  use  of  that  expression 
"Witness."  Where  did  John  get  this  word?  He  got  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  Master,  Who  began  His  career  with  these  words, 
"  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  bear  witness  to  that  we  have 
seen,"  and  Who,  all  but  ended  it  with  these  royal  words,  "  Thou 
sayest  that  I  am  a  King  !  For  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth."  Christ  Himself 
claimed  to  be  in  an  eminent  and  special  sense  the  Witness  to  the 
world. 

The  substance  of  His  testimony  was  about  God,  "  I  have 
declared  Thy  name  unto  My  brethren."  His  revelation  is  not 
only  by  words,  it  is  shown  to  us  in  act  and  in  life  what  God  is. 
He  witnesses  by  all  His  deeds  of  grace,  and  truth,  and  gentleness, 
and  pity. 

The  name  of  "witness"  bears  likewise  strongly  upon  the 
mctnner  of  our  Lord's  testimony.  The  task  of  a  witness  is  to 
affirm  :  not  to  argue,  but  simply  to  state  his  story.  Christ's 
method  is,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you  " — take  it  on  My  word. 
He  is  the  "  faithful  Witness"  Who  lays  His  own  veracity  as  the 
basis  of  what  He  has  to  say. 

The  name  bears  too  on  the  ground  of  His  testimony.  He 
claims  to  be  an  eye-witness,  "We  testify  that  we  have 
seen." 

Is  there  not  grace  and  peace  brought  to  us  all  from  that  faithful 
Witness  and  from  His  credible  testimony  ?  Surely  the  world 
wants  to  know  whether  there  really  is  a  God  in  heaven  that 
cares  about  us,  and  to  Whorn  we  can  trust  wholly.  None  of  us 
can  find  that  certitude  unless  we  give  credence  to  the  message 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  We  have  grace  and  peace  from  the  Conqueror  of  death, 
from  "the  first  born  from  the  dead." 
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How  is  it  that  grace  and  peace  come  to  us  from  the  risen 
Witness  ?  (i)  Think  how  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  confir 
mation  of  His  testimony.  The  whole  fabric  of  Christianity,  and 
all  Christ's  worth  as  a  witness  to  God,  stand  or  fall  with  this 
fact. 

(2)  Faith  in  the  resurrection  gives  us  a  living  Lord  to  confide  in, 
not  a  dead  Lord  whose  work  we  may  look  back  upon  with  thank 
fulness.    The  cold  frost  of  death  has  not  congealed  that  stream 
of  love  that  poured  from  His  heart  while  He  lived  on  earth ;  it 
flows  yet  for  each  of  us. 

(3)  If  He  is  the  firstborn,    He  will  have  "many  brethren." 
The  "first"  implies  a  second.     In  Him  and  in  His  resurrection 
we  are  armed  for  victory  over  death. 

III.  We  have  grace  and  peace  from  the  King  of  kings. 

The  series  of  aspects  of  Christ's  work  here  is  ranged  in  order 
of  time  in  so  far  as  the  second  follows  the  first,  and  the  third 
flows  from  both,  though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  has 
ceased  to  be  the  faithful  Witness  when  He  has  ascended  His 
throne. 

His  own  saying,  "I  have  declared  Thy  name,  and  will  declare 
it,  "  shows  us  that  His  witness  is  perpetual.  He  is  "  Fringe  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth"  just  because  He  is  the  faithful  Witness 
— His  dominion  is  the  dominion  of  the  truth. 

His  dominion  rests  not  only  upon  truth  but  upon  love  and 
sacrifice.  He  is  crowned  with  the  crowns  of  the  universe, 
because  He  was  first  crowned  with  the  crown  of  thorns.  He  is 
King  and  Prince  by  right  of  truth,  love,  sacrifice,  death, 
resurrection. 

And  King  to  what  end  !  That  He  may  send  grace  and  peace. 
There  is  no  tranquillity  for  a  man  anywhere  else  but  in  the  humble, 
hearty  recognition  of  that  Lord  as  his  Lord. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  witness  whose  voice  breaks  the  awful 
silence,  and  tells  us  of  a  Father,  the  only  Conqueror  of  death, 
Who  makes  the  life  beyond  a  firm,  certain  fact ;  the  King  Whose 
dominion  it  is  life  to  obey.  We  all  need  Him.  Sin  and  sorrow, 
change  and  trial,  separation  and  death,  are  facts  in  every  man's 
experience.  You  can  conquer  them  all  if  you  will  seek  shelter 
and  strength  from  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  A.  Maclaren,  D.D. 

From  '<  A  Year's  Ministry?'  Second  Series. 
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Hay  Aitken,  Mission  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  145 ;  S.  Martin, 
Comfort  in  Trouble,  232,  251,  263  ;  Melvill,  Penny  Pulpit ; 
Hay  Aitken,  Around  the  Cross,  209;  Tuggs,  Penny  Pulpit; 
Spurgeon,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit,  vol.  xxix.  No.  1,737  ; 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  Expositor,  ist  Series,  vol.  ii.  28 ;  W.  Milligan, 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  in  Expositor,  2nd  Series, 
vol.  v.  104  ;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  Lecture  on  Revelation  ;  E.  B.  Elliott, 
Horce  Apocalypticcz ;  A.  Fuller,  Expository  Discourses  on 
Revelation,  vol.  i. 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 
(Front  the  Epistle."} 

LOVE. 
"  God  is  love."— i  JOHN  iv.  8. 

Introduction. — In  perfect  love  there  are  three  elements,  which 
may  best  be  seen  by  examining  the  three  states  of  life  in  which 
they  are  respectively  most  prominent, — the  filial,  the  fraternal, 
the  parental. 

I.  The  first  form  of  love,  is  that  of  a  child  to  his  parent;  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  the  weakest  form,  but  it  contains  and  exhibits  the 
first  and  essential  element  in  all  true  love,  reverential  trust 
fulness.     There  is  peace  under  their  protection,  a  security  when 

they  are  present,  as  of  one  slumbering  in  the  sunshine.  They  are 
ends  to  us,  absolute  boundaries  beyond  which  we  need  not  look 
into  the  cold  outer  world,  and  we  possess  in  our  parents,  during 
the  few  short  years  of  childhood,  the  spiritual  rest  which  we  have 
seen  men  afterwards  try  to  create  for  themselves  in  vain,  in  the 
thought  of  an  infallible  Church. 

II.  The  second  form,  fraternal,  contains  the  element  of  desire : 
the  need  of  reciprocity  of  affection  is  felt  such  as  is  found  in 
a  brother,  a  friend,  a  wife. 

III.  Parental  love,  the  pure  self-sacrifice  of  disinterested  love 
in  which  the  element  of  sacrifice  is  inextricably  entertwined.     A 
mother  does  not  expect  any  adequate  return  for  the  time  and  care 
and  thought  bestowed  through  life  upon  her  children.     She  feels 
with  every  advancing  year  that  it  never  can  be  so,  that  it  is  their 
destiny  to  increase,  hers  to  decrease,  and  that  a  man  shall  leave 
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his  father  and  his  mother,  not  only  in  his  life,  but  also  in  his  love. 
To  feel  this  and  to  accept  it,  is  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  maternal 
love. 

If  God  be  love,  that  love  must  exist  and  be  exhibited  as 
possessing"  in  their  fulness  this  trinity  of  elements  ;  and  if  to 
dwell  in  love  be  to  dwell  in  God,  that  love  in  which  we  dwell  must 
have  its  full  development,  and  we  must  pass  in  our  spiritual 
history,  from  trust  through  desire  to  sacrifice,  just  as  in  our 
natural  history  we  pass  from  filial  through  wedded  to  parental  love. 

The  failure  to  recognise  the  life  of  love  as  one  of  gradual 
development  has  been  the  great  cause  of  erroneous  teaching  and 
living  in  the  world,  by  leading  teachers  to  look  impatiently  for 
disinterested  love, — the  love  of  sacrifice,  where  God  only  intended 
its  earlier  stages  to  exist.  And  yet,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
all  Christian  theology,  two  sentences  had  stared  men  in  the  face. 
Plato  had  said,  "The  true  order  of  approaching  to  the  things  of 
love  is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth  as  steps  along  which  to  mount 
upwards  to  that  other  beauty,  rising  from  the  love  of  one  to  the 
love  of  two,  and  from  the  love  of  two  to  the  love  of  all  fair  forms, 
and  from  fair  forms  to  fair  deeds,  and  from  fair  deeds  to  fair 
thoughts,  till  from  fair  thoughts  he  reaches  on  to  the  thought  of 
the  uncreated  loveliness,  and  at  last  knows  what  true  beauty 
is."  And  St.  John  had  said,  "  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  Whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  " 

The  beginning  of  the  dwelling  in  love,  therefore,  is  to  love  the 
things  that  we  have  seen,— earth,  sea,  stars,  flowers,  the  great 
world  of  art.  Thus  we  learn  how  to  love.  If  you  feel  you  have 
too  long  loved  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake,  remember  that  with 
the  capacity  for  the  false  love  goes  the  capacity  for  the  true  ;  and 
think  of  her  who  after  all  her  sinfulness,  was  preferred  to  a 
Pharisaic  priesthood  and  a  Sadducean  society  "because  she 
loved  much."  The  sin  is  in  mistaking  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
stopping  short  in  our  career  of  progress.  Out  of  this  love  there 
springs  the  passionate  cry,  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ? 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of 
Thee."  "  Nor  man,  nor  nature  satisfies  whom  God  alone  created." 
It  is  no  longer  the  peace  of  a  child  in  the  presence  of  its 
father.  It  is  a  passionate  longing.  "  Like  as  the  hart  desireth 
the  water-brooks,  so  longeth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God." 

Then  will  love  enter  upon  its   highest  stage  and  put  on  the 
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crown  of  sacrifice,  for  sacrifice  is  the  only  adequate  expression  of 
love. 

The  process  of  discovery  that  earthly  joys  are  all  inadequate 
is  only  the  method  in  which  that  sacrifice  is  sooner  or  later  asked 
of  all  of  you.  If  any  of  you  are  tempted  to  shrink  from  making 
this  sacrifice  of  the  things  of  earth  because  you  are  losing  your 
belief  in  the  reality  of  One  behind  them  to  reciprocate  your  love, 
remember  that  the  last  love  is  the  love  that  looks  not  for  recipro 
cation,  and  resolves  still  to  dwell  in  love,  the  love  of  the  brethren, 
the  love  of  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  afflictions,  and  you 
shall  find  at  the  last  that  you  have  recreated  the  hope  that  you 
had  lost,  and  know,  with  that  spiritual  knowledge  that  passeth 
understanding,  that  God  is  because  Love  is,  and  God  is  love. 

Rev.  y.  R.  Illingworth,  M.A. 

From  "  Sermons  preached  in  a  College  Chanel." 

REFERENCES  TO  OTHER  SERMONS,   ETC, 
Pusey,  Parochial  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  356;  J.  Vaughan,  Fifty 
Sermons,  6th  Series,  268  ;  Momerie,  CONTEMPORARY  PULPIT, 
vol.  vii.  19;   Westcott,   The  Epistle  of  St.  John,   140;    R,  S 
CandUsh,    The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  347 ;    G.  Gilfillan, 
Three  Hundred  Outlines  on  the  New  Testament,  257. 


IV.    The  Contemporary  Pulpit 
Chronicle. 


WITH  a  view  of  increasing  the  permanent  value  and 
interest  of  the  CONTEMPORARY  PULPIT,  we  have  arranged 
to  give  a  register  of  the  most  important  sermons  published 
in  our  contemporaries.  In  most  cases  a  short  outline  will 
be  given,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  full  sermon 
will  be  founcj  in  the  journal  named.  We  hope  to  give 
notes  of  all  sermons  preached  before  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  increase  the  value  and 
completeness  of  this  record  from  month  to  month. 
Suggestions  will  be  thankfully  received. 
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YEN.  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  D.D. 

i.  The  Sinlessness  of  Christ.  John  viii.  46  :  "  Which 
of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin?"  Had  there  been  but  one  spot 
upon  Christ's  priestly  ephod,  but  one  rent  in  His  kingly 
purple,  but  one  evil  word' in  His  prophetic  speech,  He  could 
never  have  been  our  Lord  and  our  God.  This  sinlessness  of 
Christ  stands  alone  in  the  entire  history  of  mankind. 

1.  In  the  fact  that  our  Lord  claimed  it  for  Himself.      No 
other  holy  man  who  ever  lived  has  thus  claimed  this  perfect 
sinlessness.     The  confessions  of  the  holiest  have  always  been 
the  most  heart-breaking. 

II.  In  His  own  age  no  one  could  impugn  His  perfect  sinless- 
ness.     There  is  in  human  nature  a  vein  of  baseness  which 
makes  men  ever  love  to  drag  down  their  loftiest  as  low  as  they 
can,  to  their  own  low  level.     Yet  none  of  Christ's  enemies 
ever  said,  "  Thou  art  a  sinner." 

III.  Subsequent   ages   have    confirmed   His   claim.       The 
microscope   of    historic   criticism,    the   spectral    analysis     of 
philosophical  inquiry,  have  failed  to  discover  one  speck  in  that 
Sunbeam  from  the  Father  of  lights. 

In  all  history,  sacred  and  secular,  we  find  none  other  sinless, 
but  only  He.  His  life  was.  not  virtuous  but  virtue :  not 
truthfulness  but  truth. 

IV-  The  very  brightest  saints  have  been  unable  to  emulate 
His  sinlessness,  even  with  the  aid  of  His  grace  and  the  light 
of  His  example. 

The  Family  Churchman,  March  28th. 

2.  Life  and  Light.     Ps.  xxxvi.  9  :  "  For  with  Thee  is  the 
fountain  of  life ;  in  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light."     We  think  of 

Easter  as  the  festival  of  the  defeat  of  death  ;  it  is  no  less  the 
festival  of  the  glory  of  life.  It  fills  and  illuminates  with  a  new 
significance  the  truth  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  even  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins,  and  that  here  and  now  God  is  light,  love, 
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and  life.  We  take  too  unfavourable  and  too  unthankful  a 
view  of  our  mortal  life.  If  we  have  gloomy  views  let  us 
remember  (i)  that  they  are  not  Christian;  (2)  that  they  are 
mainly  due  to  our  own  faults.  It  is  not  life  which  ruins  man  ; 
it  is  man  that  ruins  life.  The  Lord  of  life  would  fain  glorify 
the  life  which  He  has  redeemed.  To  know  Him  is  life,  and 
that  knowledge  might  save  us  from  making  that  fatal  ship 
wreck  of  our  lives,  which  is  man's  doing,  and  not  God's.  Life 
is  a  boon  of  God,  and  it  is  given  to  be  so  used  in  cheerfulness 
and  singleness  of  heart  that  we  may  serve  Him  here  and 
enjoy  Him  in  heaven  hereafter. 

Christian  World  Pulpit,  April  nth. 


REV.  DR.  E.  WARRE  (HEADMASTER  OF  ETON). 

The  Humility  of  Christ.  Phil.  ii.  8  :  "  Being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  Himself."  The  Apostle  is 
speaking  here  of  the  humility  of  Christ  as  man,  that 
humility  with  which  during  His  ministry  He  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself.  This  virtue  is  held 
up -for  our  imitation,  a  virtue  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  character,  a  virtue  unknown  to  the  moral 
philosophy  of  the  ancient  world. 

I.  Humility's'  daily  attitude  is  that  of  true  self-knowledge, 
repentance.     It  is  cognisant  in  itself  of  shortcoming  and  sin, 
and  it  cries  to   God,  "  Lord,   I  am   not   worthy   that   Thou 
shouldst  come  under  my  roof." 

II.  Humility  sweetens  life,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to 
the  family  and  community. 

III.  Humility  is  a  brave  helper  and  comforter  in  sorrow,  in 
trial  and  tribulation.     It  finds  balm  in  Gilead,  and  when  the 
end  draws  near  it  has  the  peace  of  resignation,  and  the  calm 
assurance   of   the   presence   of   the   Comforter   within,  with 
whom  the  soul  can  fear  no  evil  though  it  be  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

Christian  World  Pulpit,  April  4th. 
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DR.   MACLAREN. 

I.  The  Warrior  Peace.  Phil.  iv.  7  :  "  The  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Jesus  Christ." 

1.  What  is  this  peace  of  God  ?     (i)  The  peace  of  God  must 
be  peace  with  God.     Conscious  friendship  with   Him  is  in 
dispensable  to  all  true  tranquillity.     (2)  It  is   peace  within 
ourselves.     The  unrest  of  human  life  comes  largely  from  our 
being  torn  asunder  by  contending  impulses.     Conscience  pulls 
this  way,  passion  that.     There  must  be  the  harmonising  of  all 
the  being,  if  there  is  to  be  real  rest  of  spirit.     Some  of  us  are 
living  lives  of  unrestfulness  because  we  have  set  the  lowest 
parts  of  our  nature  upon  the  throne  and  subordinated  the 
highest.     God  is  the   only  possession  that  quietens  a  man. 
This  peace  of  God  "  unites  our  hearts  to  fear  His  name,"  and 
draws  all  the  else  turbulent  and  confusedly  flowing  impulses 
of  the  great  deep  of  the  spirit  after  itself,  in  a  tidal  wave,  as 
the  moon  the  waters  of  the  gathered  ocean. 

II.  What  does  the  peace  of  God  do?     (i)  "It  shall  keep 
your  hearts  and  minds  " — shall  keep  with  a  garrison.     How 
ever  profound  and  real  that  Divine  peace  is,  it  is  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  midst  of  warfare.     God's  peace  is  not  torpor. 

III.  Notice  how  we  get  the  peace  of  God  into  our  turbulent 
lives,     (i)  Trust  in  Christ  is  peace.     (2)  Submission  is  peace. 
(3)  Communion  is  peace. 

The  Freeman,  March  23rd. 

2.  What  comes  of  a  Dead  Christ,     i  Cor.  xv.  14,  15  : 
"  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 

faith  is  also  vain.     Yea !  And  we   are  found  false   witnesses 
of  God." 

I.  With  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  whole  Gospel  stands 
or  falls.  If  this  great  fortress  yields,  all  is  surrendered,  (i) 
The  supernatural;  (2)  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord;  (3)  the 
sacrificial  nature  of  His  death  all  go. 
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II.  With  His  resurrection  stands  or  falls  the  character  of  the 
witnesses. 

III.  With    His   resurrection    stands   or   falls   the   faith    of 
Christians,     (i)  A  dead  Christ  is  no  object  for  faith — He  may 
be  for  admiration  or  imitation.     (2)  A  dead  Christ  makes  a 
faith  powerless  to  deliver  a  man  from  the  condemnation  and 
the  power  of  sin. 

IV.  With   the  resurrection   of  Christ   stands   or  falls   the 
heaven  of  His  servants.     A  dead  Christ  means  dead  Christians, 
and  makes  deluded  Christians.     Take  for  your  own  that  great 
shout  of  triumph  with  which  our  Apostle  turns  away  from  the 
ghastly  picture  of  what  would  come  of  a  dead  Christ.     "  Now 
is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  sleep."  fhe  Freeman,  April  6th. 

3.  Fences  and  Serpents.  Eccles.  x.  8  :  "  Whoso  breaketh 
a  hedge  a  serpent  shall  bite  him"  Any  attempt  to  transgress 
the  laws  of  life  whieh  God  has  enjoined  is  Sure  to  bring  out  the 
hissing  snake  with  its  poison. 

I.  All  life  is  given  us  rigidly  walled  up.     The  walls  dre 
blessings,  like  the  parapet  on  a  mountain  road,  that  keeps  the 
traveller  from  toppling  over  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

II.  Every  attempt  to  break  down  these  limitations  brings 
poison  into  the  life.     Some  serpents'  bites  inflame,  some  para 
lyse  ;  and  either  an  inflamed  or  a  palsied  conscience  is  the  result 
of  all  wrong-doing. 

III.  All  the  poison  may  be  got  out  of  your  veins  if  you  like. 
"  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent,"  etc. 

The  Freeman,  April  1 3th. 


REV.  S.  A.  TIPPLE. 

Christ's  Reply  to  the  Charge  of  Blasphemy.— 
John  x.  34-38  :  "Jesus  answered  them.  Is  it  not  written  in  yditr 
law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  ?  If  he  called  them  gods,  unto  ivhom 
the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,"  etc. 

This  was  Christ's  explanation  and  defence  in  reply  to  the 
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indictment  that  He,  "  being  a  man,"  had  blasphemously  "  made 
Himself  God  " — equal  with  Deity.  How  does  the  evangelist 
report  Him  to  have  met  this  imputation?  According  to  the 
views  of  many  He  should  have  said,  "  And  I  am  very  Deity  in 
human  form ;  "  but  He  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I.  Christ  rests  His  whole  claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  Divine 
voice,  upon  the  character  of  His  work.    "  If  I  do  not  the  works 
of  My  Father,  believe  Me  not," 

II.  He  appeals  to  them  to  forget  the  actor,  and  contemplate 
His  works.     They  Were  prejudiced  against  Him,  the  peasant's 
son,  the  poor  craftsman  from  rustic  Nazareth.     Let  them  con 
template  the  character  of  His  sayings  and  doings,  and  the 
Divirteness  of  His  work  Would  disclose  itself  to   them    ahd 
command  their  homage.    The  person  associated  with  a  doctrine 
or  theory  often  confuses  the  clearness  of  oUr  vision.    His  Work 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  justly  estimated  could  it 
be  divorced  from  him ;  hence  its  greater  power  and  success 
often  comes  after  the  speaker's  death.     Christ  anticipated  this 
with  regard  to  His  words,  and  said  that  when  He  was  lifted 
up  from  the  earth  then  would  they  know  He  Was  Divine,  and 
that  His  words  were  of  the  Father's  teaching.     Let  us  look 
about  Us  for  all  existing  goodness,  habitually  entertaining  it, 
filling  the  mind  with  the  thought  of  it,  and  so  attain  to  the 
vision  and  impression  of  God. 

Christian  World  Pulpit,  March  2 8th. 


REV.  C  H.  SPURGEON. 

Jesus  affirmed  to  be  alive.  Actsxxv.  18, 19  :  "Against 
whom  when  tht  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none  accusation 
of  such  things  as  I  supposed :  but  had  certain  questions  against 
him  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead, 
whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive." 

Festus  is  giving  to  King  Agrippa  a  brief  account  of  the 
matter  between  Paul  and  the  Jews^  It  Was  not  a  very  accurate 
account,  for  FestUs  did  not  profess  to  understand  the  business, 
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but  he  noticed  that  the  Jews  raised  questions  about  opinions, 
and  that  Paul  made  a  statement  about  a  Person,  Jesus. 

I.  True  gospel  preaching  is  full  of  Jesus.     Still  the  world 
knoweth  Him  not.     As  a  sun  He  shines  on  all  eyes,  and  yet 
men  do  not  see  Him.     As  Gideon's  fleece  dripped  with  dew, 
so  let  us  saturate  our  ministry  with  Christ,     (i)  Paul  preached 
Jesus  who  was  despised  by  many.     (2)  Gospel  preaching  is  full 
of  Jesus  in  this  respect,  that   we  do   not  conceal  His  death. 
"Which  was  dead."     (3)  True  Gospel  preaching  will  be  full 
of  Jesus  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.     "  Which  the 
prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come."     (4)  When  the 
Gospel  is  faithfully  preached  the  reproach  of  Christ  will  not  be 
shunned  by  the  preacher.     (5)  Jesus  must  be  preached  in  the 
Gospel  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  all. 

II.  Gospel  preaching  affirms  the  Resurrection.     Paul  did  not 
argue  the  resurrection,  but  affirmed  it  because  honest  witnesses 
proved    it.      Paul   asserted   that   the   Saviour  had   the   pre 
eminence  in  resurrection.     From  this  he  inferred  the  general 
resurrection. 

III.  Gospel  preaching  affirms  that  Jesus  is  alive.     He  is 
alive  to  bestow  the  Spirit,  to  claim  heaven  for  His  redeemed, 
to  make  preparation  for  our  coming,  to  intercede  for  us,  to 
rule  all  things  on  our  behalf,  to  have  the  fellowship  of  kinship 
with   us,  and  to  commune  with   us.     Jesus  is  alive,  and  as 
surely  as  He  lives  He  will  open  wide  the  golden  gates  and 
come  again  to  take  His  people  up  to  be  with  Him  for  ever. 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit,  No.  2,016. 


PROFESSOR  LAIDLAW,  D.D. 

Pardon  and  Power.  Mark  ii.  5,  n  :  "Son,  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee."  "  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
go  thy  way  into  thine  house." 

I.  Power  to  resist  sin  is  the  only  proof  that  sin  is  pardoned. 
Christ  never  says,   "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  but  He  adds, 
"  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."     Is  not  this  Gospel  of 
Christ  changing  the  face  even  of  the  civilised  world  ? 

II.  Let  us  not  reverse  the  order  of  God's  free  grace.     It 
begins  with  forgiveness  and  then  goes  on  to  conquest  of  sin. 

III.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Son  of  man  has  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins  ?  British  Weekly,  April  ijth. 


/.  Sermons. 


COMMON  PRAYER.* 

BY   THE    REV.    CANON    WESTCOTT,    D.D. 

"That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you  also,  that 
ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us  :  yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ."— I  JOHN  i.  3. 

IF  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  last  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  we  shall  see,  I  think,  that  the  most  striking 
feature  which  it  presents  is  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
individualism.  This  spirit  has  been  energetically  working 
for  good  and  for  evil.  It  has  revealed  itself  in  the 
quickening  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  personal 
duty.  It  has  revealed  itself  also  in  manifold  forms  of 
isolating  self-assertion  and  fierce  competitions.  I  have 
no  wish  to  attempt  to  strike  any  balance  of  loss  and  gain 
in  its  complicated  operations.  It  is  enough  that  we 
should  recognise  it  as  a  dominating  influence  which  has 
gone  to  shape  our  circumstances  and  habits  of  thought, 
that  we  should  prepare  to  meet  it  with  the  conviction 
that  it  corresponds  with  one  side  only  of  our  nature; 
that  we  should  welcome  it  with  all  it  brings  of  con 
fidence  and  inspiration,  as  a  factor  in  life  and  not  as  a 
supreme  law  of  action.  The  spirit  of  individualism 
is  necessarily  often  experienced  in  religious  opinion.  It 

*  Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Sunday,  April  22nd,  1888, 
and  specially  reported. 
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is,  for  example,  commonly  said  by  those  who  are  most 
widely  separated  in  general  belief,  that  religion  is  a 
matter  for  the  soul  and  God,  that  these  two  self-luminous 
existences  mark  the  realm  of  its  spiritual  authority.  The 
statement  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  falls  far  short  of 
the  whole  truth.  Religion  is  indeed  a  matter  for  the  soul 
and  God.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  solitary  conscience 
must  regard  itself  alone  in  the  Divine  presence,  alone  with 
the  Only  One.  In  the  recognition  of  this '  necessity  lies 
the  spring  and  the  test  of  our  sincerity,-andiour  faith,  and 
our  strength.  But  this  is  not  all.  God  makes  Himself 
known  to  me  not  only  in  my  soul,  but  in  nature  and  in 
society;  and  my  religion  from  the  very  first  must  take 
account  of  this  wider  revelation  if  it  is  to  answer  to  its 
scope.  In  the  recognition  of  this  fuller  relationship  lies 
the  spring  and  test  of  spiritual  hope,  and  energy,  and 
fellowship.  Religion,  in  other  words,  is  not  a  matter  only 
for  the  soul  and  God.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  soul,  and  the 
world,  and  God.  It  brings,  and  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  it  was  given  us  to  bring,  consecration  and 
unity  to  the  whole  of  each  life  and  to  the  sum  of  all  lives 
brought  into  harmony  with  God  in  Christ.  This  declara 
tion  of  the  social  destiny  of  religion  is  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  set  forth  by  St.  John  in  the  passage 
from  which  the  text  is  taken  as  the  very  aim  of  the 
apostolic  message.  That,  he  says,  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  timeless,  eternal  purpose  of  God,  that 
which  we  have  heard  in  the  long  records  of  the  Divine 
discipline  of  man,  that  which  we  have  seen  in  the  open 
signs  of  the  victorious  progress  of  the  truth,  that  which 
we  first  disciples  beheld  ourselves  in  intercourse  with  the 
Lord  on  earth,  teaching  the  word  of  life,  declare  we  unto 
you  also,  Christians  of  another  generation,  "  that  ye  also 
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may  have  fellowship  with  us,"  that  ye  who,  till  lately,  were 
strangers  and  aliens  may  be  brought  into  living  com 
munion  with  God's  people.  "  Yea,  and  our  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

As  we  follow  the  word  step  by  step  we  are  enabled  to 
acknowledge  the  rule  of  the  Divine  life.  The  apostle 
rises  through  the  thought  of  fellowship  with  men  in 
Christ  to  the  thought  of  fellowship  with  God.  He  offers 
for  our  consideration  in  its  essential  features  that  view  of 
the  progress,  the  advance,  the  transfiguration  of  humanity 
which  answers  to  the  energy  of  the  Saviour's  power 
even  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself. 

And  each  of  you,  however  little  we  may  habitually 
realise  it,  is  consecrated  for  our  use  in  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  in  our  public  worship.  Why  should  we 
assemble  now  ?  Why  do  we  come  together  day  by  day, 
week  by  week,  for  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  praise  ? 
What  do  we  look  for?  What  do  we  hope  for?  What  do 
we  prepare  for  ?  What  is  our  stated  gathering,  if  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  inherited  habit,  a  survival,  if  it  is 
in  any  way  the  satisfaction  of  a  need  which  grows  clearer 
and  more  urgent  with  experience  ?  Then  when  we  bow 
ourselves  here  before  God  in  His  unspeakable  majesty 
and  His  infinite  love,  what  thoughts  rise  sovereign  in 
our  hearts  ?  Thoughts  of  ourselves,  of  our  own  wants, 
of  our  weaknesses,  of  our  sins,  of  our  own  resolves, 
all  thoughts  of  the  Christian  society,  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  with  its  glorious  memories  and  Divine  endow 
ments,  with  its  unfulfilled  commission,  and  lingering 
triumphs,  and  grievous  sorrows.  The  teaching  of  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  our  morning  and  evening 
services — for  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  ^office  for  Holy 
Communion — shows  plainly,  if  we  listen  to  it  with  the  ear 
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of  an  awakened  conscience,  what  our  answer  should  be. 
The  whole  book  is  social  in  its  form,  universal  in  its  scope, 
and  it  directs  our  sympathies  to  every  present  interest  of 
man.  If,  however,  we  hesitate  to  reply,  perhaps  the 
questions  themselves  may  lead  us  to  reflect  whether  we 
do  use  public  worship  as  we  might  use  it ;  whether,  that  is, 
we  use  it  as  a  safeguard  against  the  perils  of  individualism, 
as  a  help  towards  the  realisation  of  the  fellowship  with 
men  through  which,  according  to  the  apostle,  we  realise 
under  the  conditions  of  earth,  fellowship  with  God. 

For  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  temptations 
of  others  from  my  own,  that  we  are  in  constant  danger  of 
measuring  obligations  in  this  respect  by  the  standard  of 
private  edification,  and,  forgetting  the  duty  which  we  owe 
one  to  another  as  sharers  in  a  common  life,  of  losing  the 
larger  inspiration  which  our  churches,  our  services,  our 
assemblies  are  able — nay,  I  will  say,  are  designed — to 
bring,  and  so  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  temper  of  sympathy 
that  we  fail  to  feel  that  our  common  worship  may  become 
to  us,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  a  sacrament  of  human 
fellowship. 

Our  Common  Prayer  is,  I  say,  social  in  form.  It  is 
surely  a  most  eloquent  fact,  if  we  reflect  upon  it,  that  our 
confessions,  our  supplications,  our  thanksgivings,  our 
adoration  and  praise,  are  always  collective,  and  not  in 
dividual.  Once  only,  in  the  profession  of  our  faith,  do 
we  each  stand  alone  as  we  say,  not  "  We  believe,"  but 
severally,  "  I  believe."  Elsewhere  we  join  ourselves  to 
others.  We  translate  into  various  forms  the  master- 
thought  which  lies  in  the  supreme  title,  "  Our  Father," 
whereby  we  are  reminded  to  think  of  our  brethren  even 
in  the  most  intense  utterance  of  personal  emotion.  "  We 
confess  to  Thee,"  "  We  praise  Thee,"  "  We  thank  Thee." 
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The  plural  in  these  phrases  is  something  more  than  a 
multiplied  "  I."  It  is  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  union 
in  the  deepest  facts  of  human  experience.  We  do  not 
separate  ourselves  in  thought,  as  we  cannot  separate 
ourselves  in  fact,  from  our  fellow-men.  Nay,  rather,  we 
strive  that  we  may  be  enabled,  after  the  example,  and  in 
the  strength  of  Christ,  to  make  their  burdens  our  own, 
even  the  deed  of  shame  and  the  word  of  cowardice,  that 
so  we  too  may  enter  into  the  Lord's  joy,  the  fruit  of  the 
travail  of  our  souls.  In  our  joys  we  have  sorrows  of 
others  to  acknowledge,  of  which  we  are  bound  to  take 
account.  In  our  sorrows  we  have  joys  of  others  to 
welcome,  of  the  issue  of  which  we  shall  be  inheritors. 
And  so  you  will  see  that  language  which  at  first  seems  to 
us  so  strange,  or  startling,  or  unreal,  is  filled  with  a  new 
meaning.  This  phrase  or  that  in  our  Common  Prayer 
may  not  be  applicable  to  us  severally.  But  what  then  ? 
It  belongs  to  the  fulness  of  the  life  in  which  we  claim  to 
have  a  share ;  it  serves,  as  we  ponder  it,  to  enlarge  and 
deepen  our  sense  of  fellowship,  when  once  the  fact  of 
fellowship  is  recognised.  Every  week  and  every  day 
puts  fresh  pathos,  confidence,  gratitude,  into  the  old 
words.  The  voice  of  the  society  made  articulate  through 
us  speaks  for  all,  and  we  plead  and  praise  with  a  force 
to  which  we  each  contribute,  and  which  becomes  our 
common  endowment.  The  form  of  our  Common  Prayer 
is  thus  social,  and  its  range  is  universal.  If  only  to  take 
one  example,  think  only  of  the  hymns  which  we  use,  as 
our  fathers  have  used  them  for  long  centuries.  We  make 
our  own  the  sacred  language  of  the  Magnificat  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis,  the  welcome  of  the  new  dawn  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  closing  day.  And  what  does  it  mean 
for  us  ?  Is  it — do  we  strive  to  make  it — a  revelation  of 
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the  way  in  which  God  still  dwells  with  His  people,  and  a 
humble  and  glad  acceptance  of  His  will,  however  much  it 
transcends  our  thoughts  ?     The  old  still  passes  away,  and 
Christ  in  some  sense  is  still  born  again  in  His  Church. 
Are  we  able  to  bear  the  travail-pains  of  a  new  age,  that 
thoughts  out   of  many  hearts   may  be  revealed?      We 
repeat  again  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Benedicite,  psalm  of 
history  and  psalm  of  creation,  and  claim  that  all  thinking 
things,   all  objects  of  all  thought,  should  share  the  ex 
pression  of  our  homage  to  God.     But  do  we  pause  and 
prepare  ourselves,  that  we  may  give  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words  ?     We  speak  of  "  the  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles "  as  joining  in  our  praises,  and  do  we  dare  to 
think   of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  as  bound  to  us  in   an 
eternal  communion  of  life  ?      Do  we  call  up  before  our 
eyes,  as  searchers  like  ourselves  into  the  Divine  counsels, 
Isaiah  or  Daniel,  when  we  speak  of  "  the  goodly  fellow 
ship  of   the  Prophets "  ?      Do  we    see   as    our    fellow- 
combatants,  though  now  crowned  and  triumphant  in  "  the 
noble  army  of  Martyrs,"    Polycarp,   Pothinus,   Boniface, 
and  Ridley,  and  that  last  shepherd  who,  in  Uganda,  could 
die  for  the  Master  Whom  he  had  learned  to  love  ?     As 
we  do  so,  as  we  labour  in  any  way  to  do  so,  surely  our 
praises  will   become   touched  with  the  glow  of  a  fresh 
enthusiasm.     He  must  be  dull  of  heart  indeed  who  is  not 
stirred  by  the  thought  that  these,  in  all  the  amplitude  of 
their  labours,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  their  revelations,  in 
all  the  devotion  of  their  sufferings,  are  our  kindred,  heirs 
with  us  of  one  charge,  one  truth,  one  hope,  members  with 
us  of  one  body,  members  with  us  even  now  of  one  Lord. 
If  these  wider  lessons  of  the  past  have  an  application  to 
our  common  daily  life,  while  we  strive,  as  believers  in  the 
Incarnation,  to  make  our  sympathies  with  others  real  and 
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practical,  while  we  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  our 
service  with  names  that  are  dear  to  our  own  experience, 
we  come  to  understand  the  power  and  the  promise  of  the 
present — a  power  and  a  promise  always  changing  and 
always  unexhausted.  We  see  when  we  study  our  own 
catalogue  of  saints  how  every  variety  of  gift,  and  every 
type  of  character,  has  been  hallowed  to  one  use ;  see  how, 
in  many  ways,  the  torch  of  truth  has  been  borne  along 
through  the  darkness  by  patient  and  unmarked  witnesses ; 
see  how  the  victories  of  faith  recorded  in  old  times  have 
been  multiplied  a  thousandfold  in  later  years ;  see,  too, 
how  we  ourselves  have  known,  among  the  meek  and  pure 
of  earth,  holy  souls  into  whom  the  Divine  wisdom  has 
entered,  making  them  friends  of  God  and  the  prophets. 

In  this  way  the  effort  to  claim  for  ourselves  a  share  in 
strange  trials  and  distant  happinesses  brings  home  to  each 
single  soul  a  sense  of  its  true  existence  in  the  great  society 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  far  as  we  use 
our  common  worship  as  an  opportunity  for  rising  beyond 
the  pressure  of  personal  things,  and  the  constraint  of 
special  occupation ;  for  seriously  training  ourselves  to 
recognise  those  larger  relations  of  life  which  in  unlocked 
for  ways  meet  each  individual  want,  and  consecrate  each 
particular  work ;  for  confessing  one  to  another  the  privilege 
of  dependence  and  the  joy  of  service  ;  for  passing  in  the 
appointed  way  of  the  Spirit  through  fellowship  with  man 
made  real  and  effective  in  the  present  to  fellowship  with 
God,  known  even  here,  in  the  eternal ;  for  striving  little 
by  little  in  the  way  of  self-devotion  to  that  last  issue  when 
prayer  becomes  complete  and  conscious  surrender  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  praise  becomes  the  open 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  love ;  we  should  come  to 
know  that  we  are  indeed  members  in  a  glorious  body. 
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And  we  need  the  knowledge.  For  no  one  who  considers 
the  actual  conditions  and  possible  achievements  even  of 
his  own  life  can  fail  to  be  saddened,  and  at  times  cast 
down  by  the  feeling  of  isolation  and  weakness.  Little 
seems  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  individual  believer, 
and  of  that  little  he  effects  little.  Vain  imaginings  float 
before  him  of  other  aspects  of  truth  than  he  can  look  upon, 
and  other  forms  of  action  than  he  can  satisfy.  Then  it  is 
that  the  far  reaching  language  of  the  services  of  Common 
Prayer,  if  he  has  laboured  to  interpret  and  to  vivify  them, 
helps  him  to  understand  that  his  own  activity,  his>own  age, 
his  own  country,  his  own  communion,  are  only  elements 
in  a  life,  in  a  society,  infinitely  larger ;  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  not  ceased  to  be,  though  its  visible  unity  is 
broken  ;  that  even  when  common  labour  is  impossible, 
there  yet  remains  for  our  consolation  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  common  purpose,  the  endeavour  to  embody  a  common 
spirit.  We  can  confess,  and  the  confession  is  a  joy,  that 
those  who  follow  not  with  us  cast  out  devils  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  We  can  confess  that  the  victory  over  evil, 
wherever  it  is  won,  is  for  us  a  token  of  the  Lord's 
manifold  presence.  Deeper  than  all  our  devotions,  deeper, 
far  deeper  than  all  our  knowledge,  lies  the  one  foundation 
on  which  we  all  build,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  who 
labour  for  God  as  power  and  wisdom  is  given  to  us.  And 
to  speak  of  Christendom  only,  the  one  baptism  by  which 
we  are  all  incorporated  into  Christ,  the  breaking  of  the 
one  bread  by  which  we  proclaim  Christ's  death  till  He 
come,  simply  as  facts, — however  little  we  may  be  able  to 
interpret  or  agree  in  interpreting  the  fulness  of  their 
meaning — simply  as  facts,  I  say,  witness  to  a  fellowship 
between  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians, 
strong  enough  even  now  in  the"  season  of  our  bitterest 
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trial  to  confirm  patience  with  a  reasonable  hope,  and  make 
our  Common  Prayer  for  us  a  sacrament  of  fellowship. 
"  Yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ." 

Brethren,  while  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  give  shape 
to  these  reflections  in  days  clouded  by  most  anxious  fears, 
you  will  believe  that  thoughts  of  an  almost  personal 
character  to  this  Abbey  have  arisen  in  my  heart  and  even 
mingled  with  them.  This  is  not  a  place  for  judgment,  but 
it  is  a  place  where  we  may  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
before  God  every  gift  which  has  been  used  to  bring  to  the 
human  soul  things  noble,  and  just,  and  pure,  and  lovely, 
and  of  good  report.  He  who  has  passed  from  among  us, 
poet,  critic,  teacher,  showed  that  he  prized  above  all  else 
any  power  which  he  had  to  quicken  his  countrymen  with 
a  living,  spiritual  force.  In  a  generation  naturally  demented 
by  that  rapidity  of  method  which  belongs  to  physical 
science,  he  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  manifold  and 
incalculable  expressions  of  the  soul  to  a  place  in  our  inter 
pretation  and  conduct  of  life.  Born  with  a  passion  for 
culture  and  for  beauty,  he  threw  his  heart  into  his  common 
work  and  gave  only  the  leisure  which  was  left  from  heavy 
and  monotonous  labour  to  self-chosen  studies  which,  as 
one  must  dare  to  think,  became  more  fruitful  for  the 
sacrifice  which  they  crowned.  Though  he  did  a  work 
which  will  not  be  wholly  void,  he  taught  us  that  we  cannot 
with  impunity  give  absolute  sovereignty  to  intellectual 
power,  that  life  is  impossible  for  him  who  is  nothing  but 
a  devouring  flame  of  thought.  He  taught  us  that  the 
present  faith,  by  which  mankind  is  sustained,  teaches  God's 
way  in  its  march  on  to  the  study  of  God,  comes  through 
the  sight  of  those  who  will  not  alone  be  saved,  alone 
conquer  and  come  to  their  goal  leaving  the  rest  in  the 
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wild.  He  taught  us  in  his  last  word  on  popular  education, 
as  it  had  been  his  first,  that  religious  instruction  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  it.  He  taught  us  that  there  is 
through  all  the  turmoil  of  the  world  one  deep  stream 
which  we  can  see  and  to  which  we  can  yield  ourselves, 
which  makes  for  righteousness.  He  taught  us — though 
he  failed,  as  I  must  hold,  to  realise  the  deepest  issues  of 
his  own  principle — that  Christianity  is  established  not  by 
this,  that  the  facts  on  which  it  rests  are  contrary  to 
experience,  but  because  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  natural, 
and  correspondent  in  its  essence  with  the  position  and  the 
powers  of  man.  He  taught  us,  and  it  is  a  necessary 
lesson,  which  we  must  always  be  slow  to  learn  while  we 
rightly  recognise  the  limitations  of  our  nature,  that  the 
grandeur  of  Divine  conceptions  cannot  be  measured  by 
our  imperfect  speech.  He  taught  us,  may  we  not  say,  by 
all  that  is  purest  and  noblest  in  his  own  life,  how  far  the 
power  of  the  Christian  faith  transcends  what  seems  to  the 
superficial  observer  to  be  the  confession  of  it,  so  that,  as 
one  wrote  to  me  who  knew  him  from  boyhood,  "  The  gulf 
which  parted  us  on  the  deepest  questions  seemed  to  close 
in  his  presence."  He  taught  us  in  particular  who  are 
privileged  to  worship  here  to  ponder  the  splendid  parable 
which  is  contained  in  the  legend  of  the  first  consecration 
of  this  church,  to  remember  that  the  consecration  of  the 
temple  of  God  comes  through  the  inpouring  of  heavenly 
light.  Yes,  light,  the  light  of  heaven,  is  the  sure  mark  of 
the  temple  of  God,  and  He  is  the  light  of  heaven,  One 
unchangeable,  eternal,  Who  has  said  for  our  unspeakable 
comfort,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.  He  that  followeth 
Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life."  Brethren,  while  we  have  the  light,  let  us  walk  in 
the  light,  that  we  may  become  sons  of  light. 


//.    Expository  Section. 
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BY   THE   REV.    PRINCIPAL    FAIRBAIRN,    M.A.,    D.D.,     MANSFIELD 
COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

IN  these  days  many  men  stumble  at  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  very  strength  is  an  offence.  The  severity  of  its  laws, 
the  rigour  of  its  religion,  is  a  trouble  and  perplexity. 
Once  our  fathers  understood  it.  Its  stern  and  exalted 
righteousness  awed  them.  It  was,  as  it  were,  iron,  a 
standard  that  defined  the  law  they  were  to  obey,  that  ruled 
their  will.  Theirs  was  a  turbulent  world,  not  to  be 
governed  by  weakness,  needing  soundest  moral  strength. 
Pity  lived,  but  pity  was  not  allowed  a  place  that  was 
not  its  own.  It  was  compelled  to  serve  moral  ends  in  a 
moral  way.  Men  had  to  do  right  and  to  obey  righteous 
ness  in  order  that  they  might  end  lawless  might,  and 
bring  in  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws.  And  so  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  understand  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  God  was  one  of  mercy  but  also  of  justice.  What 
man  had  to  give  was  complete  obedience.  A  more 
terrible  thing  than  sin  man  could  not  know.  A  higher 
or  more  arduous  thing  than  holiness  man  could  not 
seek. 

Our  days  are  softer  days.  We  are  easily  moved 
to  pity,  but  a  pity  that  is  more  a  luxury  to  the  man 
that  feels  it  than  a  help  to  the  man  for  whom  it  is 
felt.  We  are  prone  to  fear  suffering,  dislike  to  see 

*  Preached  in  Westminster  Chapel,  on  Sunday  morning, 
April  i5th,  1888,  and  specially  reported. 
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it,  to  think  of  it,  but  we  suffer  it  to  be  all  the  same. 
Our  pity  is  keen  enough  to  feel  but  not  strong  enough 
to  heal  and  to  help.  We  feel  in  the  New  Testament 
a  sweetness,  as  men  love  to  phrase  it,  and  a  light  that 
is  attractive  and  is  gracious.  There  we  seem  to  have 
an  atmosphere  congenial  in  which  the  spirit  can  live. 
The  sterner  Old  Testament  is  alien  and  we  cannot  so 
well  appreciate  what  it  teaches  and  what  it  means.  We 
forget  that  while  the  New  is  tender,  it  is  the  tenderness  of 
moral  majesty,  not  of  emotional  pity.  If  it  is  sweet  it  is 
the  sweetness  of  a  reconciled  and  harmonised  spirit  and 
law,  not  the  sentiment  that  loves  to  weep  but  does  not 
care  to  act  and  to  bear.  We  forget  that  the  New  is  built 
on  the  Old  and  apart  from  the  Old  cannot  be.  The  God 
that  is  Father  in  the  New  is  Sovereign  in  the  Old,  and 
the  new  Fatherhood  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  old 
Sovereignty.  The  grace  that  cometh  by  Christ  implied 
the  law  that  came  by  Moses,  and  if  Christ  came  to  redeem 
to  the  law  of  Moses  He  came  to  reconcile  to  the  law  of  God. 
And  so  if  we  are  to  understand  the  New,  it  is  not  by 
ignoring  the  Old,  but  by  coming  to  one  through  the  other. 
Only  as  we  find  the  Old  in  the  New  can  we  discover  the 
New  in  the  Old,  and  all  the  mercy  and  the  grace  that 
appeareth  in  Jesus  Christ  still  implieth  and  still  requireth 
all  the  holiness  and  all  the  righteousness  that  came  by 
Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

Now  it  is  well  when  men  too  often  feel  estrangement 
in  spirit  from  the  sterner  and  stronger  elements  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  we  turn  now  and  then  to  the  riches 
of  grace  and  truth  it  contains.  In  many  ways  the  New 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  Old  or  the  Old  with  the 
New.  There  is  no  history  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
can  be  placed  beside  the  Gospels.  All  the  men  of  the 
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Old  Testament  are,  bright  as  they  may  be,  like  the  sun, 
dashed  with  the  wandering  aisles  of  night.  There  is 
passion  in  them,  and  evil,  a  strong  tendency  to  man's 
strongest  sins.  Only  in  an  ideal  picture  of  One  Who  is 
the  Servant  of  God  and  the  Sufferer  for  man  can  we  find 
the  beautiful  and  the  perfect  character  we  love.  But  in 
the  Gospel  there  remaineth  in  His  imperishable  loveliness, 
in  His  beautiful  and  perfect  holiness,  the  only  One  Who 
could  ever  say  to  men,  unchallenged,  "  Which  of  you  con- 
vinceth  Me  of  sin  ?  "  the  holy,  the  harmless,  the  undefiled, 
the  separate  from  sinners. 

Nor  have  we  in  the  Old  Testament  aught  that  can 
compare  with  Paul,  the  man  so  eagle  of  eye,  so  strenuous 
of  thought  as  to  read  the  inmost  meaning  of  the  Law, 
nay,  to  carry  man  back  into  the  very  purpose  of  God 
and  seek  through  that  purpose  to  explain  man  and 
time. 

Nor  have  we  aught  in  the  Old  Testament  that  stands 
alongside  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  bearing 
us  from  the  turbulent  scene  of  time  back  into  the  nature 
of  the  Father,  up  into  the  love  of  the  Eternal,  and  making 
us  see  the  world,  as  it  were,  with  the  eyes  of  God,  that 
we  may  then  see  God  with  eyes  that  are  His  own. 

While  these  stand  pre-eminent  and  make  the  Old  and 
New  incomparable,  there  is  one  element  in  which  the  Old 
is  as  high  and  as  gloriously  above  the  New.  Think,  were 
it  not  for  the  Old,  where  would  we  be  for  spiritual  song, 
where,  for  fit  speech  in  which-to  address  the  eternal  God  ? 
Man,  to  feel  toward  God  aright,  needeth  higher  speech 
than  he  himself  can  frame.  Man,  to  find  the  sweetest 
hour  of  worship  must  have  nobler  words  than  his  poor 
thought  can  make,  higher  emotion  than  his  tame  spirit  can 
feel.  There  is  wondrous  power  in  song  to  consecrate  and 
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ennoble.  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  their  laws,"  said  Fletcher,  and  he  said 
well.  To  make  the  song  is  to  make  the  law.  The  man 
that  can  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  people  its  highest  tone,  its 
deepest  conviction,  its  loftiest  expression,  will  make  the 
highest  purpose,  the  noblest  endeavour,  of  the  people 
thus  inspired.  These  may  visit  a  land  I  know  and  love, 
and  admire  its  beauty ;  they  may  think  its  streams — 
its  silvery  Tweed — they  may  think  its  stately  lochs  and 
rivers  radiant  to  the  eye  and  beautiful  to  the  imagina 
tion,  as  they  lie  in  summer  garb,  as  they  are  radiant 
in  summer  beauty.  But  for  a  man  to  know  the  land 
he  must  know  its  song,  be  able  to  sing  these  songs,  and 
consecrate  its  streams  and  make  its  lone  glens  and  cairns 
significant  of  days  that  are  past,  and  deeds  of  heroism 
that  have  been  achieved.  Only  as  the  living  interest  of 
the  living  imagination  of  the  heart  transfigures  nature  is 
the  nature  significant  of  all  it  contains.  And  if  a  land  to 
be  known  must  be  loved  in  its  poetry,  must  have  found  in 
its  poetry  highest  and  most  ideal  expression,  then  ere  man 
can  know  God  he  must  find,  as  it  were,  God  steeped  in 
song,  penetrated,  as  it  were,  by  poetry,  transfigured  into 
speech,  higher  than  the  speech  of  common  day,  for  full  of 
the  inspiration  and  the  grace  of  poetic  form. 

And  the  Psalter  brings  the  song  of  Zion  to  the  spirit  of 
man.  These  psalms  come  to  us  steeped  in  beauty  and  in 
loved  memories.  We  find  penitents  breaking  now  into 
despair  and  now  into  hope.  We  find  ecstasy  in  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal,  daring  to  trust  amid  the  changing 
scenes  of  time.  We  find  self  abased,  God  magnified. 
And  yet  amid  all  the  readiness  to  trust  in  Him  as  the 
Alone,  we  have  a  contrast  in  this  psalm — "  The  Lord  is 
my  Shepherd."  Thousands  of  years  have  passed  since  it 
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first  rose  from  the  heart  of  the  man  who  made  it.  It  was 
sung  in  old  Judea  by  Hebrew  tongues.  Shepherds  keep 
ing  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night  broke  into  sweet  and 
rhythmic  speech,  into  far  sounding  and  ascending  song  in 
praise  of  Him  Who  was  their  Shepherd.  Men  in  war, 
watching  by  the  river  of  Zion  that  made  glad  the  city  of 
our  God,  feeling  the  might  of  the  world  too  great  for  them, 
took  comfort  and  grew  strong  as  they  sang  of  Jehovah 
guiding  and  giving  rest.  Men  who  had  seen  the  Good 
Shepherd  lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  in  Roman 
catacombs,  in  crowded  cities,  in  still  and  desert  places, 
grew  happy  and  cheerful  and  holy  as  they  sang  to  "  the 
Lord  my  Shepherd."  Men  in  Middle  Ages,  who  knew  not 
the  clearer  light,  looked  back  and  looked  up  and  found 
peace  here.  Men  hunted  on  moors  and  in  desert  places, 
or  thrown  into  dungeons,  still  took  courage  and  grew  peace 
ful  in  the  light  of  this  sweet  song.  And  now  here  in  this 
busy  city,  apart  from  its  crowd  and  turmoil,  men  and 
women  with  the  sin  and  the  passion  and  the  pity  and 
the  need  and  the  doubt  of  to-day,  your  hands,  with  the 
innumerable  multitude  behind,  bind  in  thought  and  spirit 
themselves  to  the  past  and  to  Him  Who  binds  past  and 
present  into  one,  as  they  chant  the  song,  "  The  Lord  is 
my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 

These  beautiful  psalms  then  have  their  very  high  and 
holy  function,  and  as  life  goes  on  one  feels  how  rich  they 
are  and  how  poor  our  modern  hymns  stand  by  their  side. 
I  am  sick  of  hymns  that  sing  of  "Sweet  Saviour,".!  am 
sick  of  hymns  so  luxurious  as  to  enervate  the  men  that  sing 
them,  as  to  emasculate  the  very  thought  and  faith  of 
to-day.  The  modern  spirit  that  demands  that,  if  we  are  to 
approach  God,  it  must  be  in  a  sweet  service ;  the  modern 
spirit  that  thinks  of  worshipping  God  when  they  only 
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mean  that  there  should  be  a  harmony  that  has  no  jar,  and 
an  aesthetic  perfection  that  has  no  element  of  discord  ;  that, 
in  other  words,  the  worship  of  God  must  mean  aesthetic 
joy,  pleasure,  satisfaction  to  man,  or  it  cannot  be  worship 
at  all.  Is  the  service  of  God  turned  into  a  minister  to 
human  impotence,  a  minister  to  human  selfishness?  They 
think  the  great  .thing  is  what  they  call  service  and  worship, 
as  if  man  must  do  all  the  speech  to  God  and  God  do 
none  of  the  speech  to  man  ;  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  mere 
aesthetic  form,  and  not  a  matter  of  spiritual,  moral,  ethical, 
eternal  truth  coming  out  of  heaven  into  the  hearts  of  men 
to  make  them  fit  for  living,  to  make  them  capable  of 
dying.  Oh,  we  have  need  for  the  older  strength  and  not 
the  later  emasculated  weakness.  Older  strength  it  is  and 
yet  so  winsome,  and  yet  so  genial  and  tender;  feeling, 
however  awed  in  the  presence  of  God,  subdued  into  grace, 
and  subdued  into  gentleness  by  the  Lord  our  Shepherd. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  Psalm  of  David.  Whether  by 
David  or  not — and  that  that  inscription  is  a  late  thing 
not  made  by  the  man  who  made  the  psalm — it  beareth  no 
certain  evidence  that  it  was  on  its  face — yet  the  psalm  so 
fully  ascribed  to  him  becomes  the  man  that  made  it.  For 
see,  there  are  things  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  man, 
and  are  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  there  are  eternal 
similarities  that  lie  at  the  heart  and  are  common  to  the 
race.  Now  this  psalm  expresseth  not  what  is  peculiar 
but  what  is  universal,  distinctive  of  all  men  and  their 
need..  David  indeed  was  a  man  from  whom  it  might  most 
fitly  come.  Born  a  shepherd,  made,  through  a  troubled 
and  tempestuous  time,  a  king,  his  strength  was  yet  strength 
when  reposed  on  the  Eternal,  and  that  expressed  in  time 
the  very  presence  of  God.  There  was  passion  in  him,  and 
in  whom  is  it  not  ?  There  was  passion  working  under 
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Oriental  forms.  There  was  passion  that  had  been  trained, 
not  simply  on  the  field  and  in  the  sheepfold,  but  in  the 
cave  amid  the  robbers,  on  the  mountains  and  the  moor 
when  hunted  by  a  hating  king.  And  it  might  well  be 
when  this  man,  seeking  sometimes  his  own,  forgot  his 
God,  that  he  fell  into  great  and  evil  sin.  But  in  it  he  did 
not  stay.  Out  of  it  he  came,  expressing,  as  he  came  out, 
the  sorrow,  the  suffering,  the  penitence,  the  shame,  that 
could  only  be  removed  by  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  the 
grace  of  Him  through  Whom  he  lived.  And  no  fitter 
maker  of  a  psalm  so  full  of  faith,  yet  so  full  of  joy,  could 
be  conceived  than  the  same  David,  who,  starting  in  life  a 
shepherd,  trusted  in  the  Shepherd  of  all,  the  great  God 
and  Father  of  man. 

And  if  he  made  it,  when  did  he  make  it  ?  It  is  a  young 
man's  psalm,  not  an  old  man's,  and  the  evidence  of  its  being 
a  young  man's  is  its  elevation,  its  sense  of  joy  in  nature  ; 
is  its  trouble,  yet  peace  in  the  face  of  death.  Death  is  not 
to  an  old  man  what  it  is  to  a  young  one.  The  old  man 
reconciles  himself  to  death,  and  feels  it  part  of  nature.  He 
has  known  life  in  its  bitterness,  known  man  in  his  weak 
ness,  has  come  to  feel  that  it  is  better  that  life  be  rounded 
in  death  than  drawn  out  to  an  indefinite  length.  But  to  a 
young  man  death  is  a  contradiction  of  all  he  thinks  and 
feels.  His  being  seems  to  be  destined  for  eternity,  and  for 
an  eternal  being  to  be  confronted  and  ended  by  death,  is, 
as  it  were,  to  be  in  its  very  essence  abolished  or  unmade. 
He  feels,  therefore,  that  death  hath  no  right  to  be ;  that 
for  man  to  bend  to  it  is  to  endure  something  he  never 
ought  to  have  faced.  And  so  feeling,  the  young  man 
thinks  more  of  death  than  the  old  one,  and  feels  death  to 
be  more  terrible  than  to  another  one  it  would  appear. 
And  just  at  that  moment,  as  he  may  have  been  lying  under 
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the  Oriental  heaven,  seeing  star  after  star  steal  out  and 
look  with  its  radiant  eyes  down  on  him,  just  then  David 
may  have  broken  into  this  psalm  of  faith  and  hope,  feeling 
that  the  Lord  was  his  Shepherd,  and  whether  it  were  life 
or  death  all  were  well. 

"The  Lord."  Now  I  do  not  like  the  word  Lord  placed 
where  it  is.  It  expresses  to  us  an  idea  altogether  alien 
from  the  idea  expressed  by  the  term  it  translates.  "  The 
Lord  "  translates  here  the  name  we  so  often  use  as  Jehovah 
without  knowing  what  it  means,  but  to  the  men  that  used 
it  it  signified  many  things,  and  was  all-significant.  It  said, 
God  is,  He  alone  is,  all  others  seem  to  be.  It  further  said, 
He  is  a  person — for  you  use  a  name  that  names  Him — a 
living,  conscious,  personal  will.  But  it  added  more, — He 
Who  stands  by  His  word,  Who  abides  by  His  promise. 
Why  was  Israel  ?  God  had  chosen  Him.  Why  had  God 
chosen  Him  ?  For  God's  ends,  not  for  those  of  Israel. 
To  name  Him,  therefore,  He  Who  stood  by  His  promise 
was  to  say,  What  God  purposed  he  continues  to  perform. 
To  Himself  God  never  can  be  false.  And  mark,  that  is  a 
high  saying  and  a  true.  Men  often  say,  God  is  faithful  to 
His  promise.  And  though  men  say  He  is  faithful  to  the 
word  He  has  spoken,  to  His  written  word,  there  is  some 
thing  grander  than  that  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  spoken 
or  His  written  word.  There  is  faithfulness  to  God.  Were 
a  child  of  mine  to  trust  me  no  further  than  I  had  given 
him  black  and  white  for  it,  were  a  child  of  man's  to  trust 
him  no  further  than  there  was  a  written  bond,  loving  and 
true  trust  could  not  be  joy  to  the  father  and  joy  to  the 
child.  The  great  trust  is  trust  in  God  for  what  He  is,  not 
simply  for  what  He  has  said.  He  is  made  known  in  His 
word,  but  He  is  trusted  far  beyond  it.  Here  we  work  by 
faith,  yet  faith  that  is  grander  than  sight.  If  I  trust  Him 
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Who  has  made  me,  then  I  can  follow  wherever  He  is,  and 
feel  everywhere  at  home.  If  God  filleth  the  universe,  then 
he  who  trusteth  in  God  can  at  no  point  in  space,  can  at  no 
moment  of  time  be  without  his  Father,  be  without  his 
Friend.  These  ideas  of  a  God  to  be  trusted  for  Himself 
and  His  own  purpose  are  contained  in  the  name  we  trans 
late  "Lord."  No  distant  sovereign,  no  autocratic  king, 
no  arbitrary  monarch  stands  here,  but  a  loving,  faithful 
God,  faithful  to  Himself,  and  therefore  to  men. 

"  My    Shepherd."     No,    we    have    great    difficulty    in 
understanding  the  word  shepherd.      We  are  too  modern 
to  realise  what  it  means.      We  understand  the  successful 
merchant,  the  man  that  makes  his  fortune,  that  builds  his 
barns  and  has  them  filled  to  bursting.     We  understand 
the  successful  legislator,  the  man  who  by  eloquence  per 
suaded  the  people,  and  worketh  through  the  people  his 
will.     We  understand  the  successful  soldier,  the  man  who 
can,  out  of  a  multitude  of  men,  make  one  vast  machine  that 
he  can,  as  it  were,  hurl  at  an  enemy  and  break  them  into 
pieces.     We  understand  the  city  and  its  ways  ;  the  author, 
and  his  works.      But  the  shepherd,   that  lies  away  far 
behind  or  out  in  simple  phases  of  society  alien  to  us  and 
to  ours.     But  think  what  shepherd  meant  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  men.     Abraham  was  a  shepherd,  and  had  watched 
his  flocks  by  his  tent  door  at  Mamre.     Moses  was  a  shep 
herd,  and  tended  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law  ere  he 
saw  the  bush  that  burned  and  was  not  consumed.     David 
was  a  shepherd,  and  was  taken  from  the  sheepfold,  where 
he  had  tended  the  flocks  great  with  young.     All  their 
memories,  all  their  thoughts,  were  pastoral  and  steeped  in 
pastoral   associations.     And  when  they  thought  of  God 
as  a  shepherd,  they  thought  of  Him  under  holy  and  hal 
lowed  forms.     As  the  man  watching  his  flocks  by  night 
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tended  them,  saw  to  the  suffering  himself,  so  the  great 
Father  and  loving  Sovereign  stood  related  to  all  men ; 
watched  the  erring,  tended  the  feeble,  called  home  the 
errant,  was  ever  ready  with  His  great  and  helpful  presence 
and  His  great  and  helpful  eye  to  reach  and  to  save. 
Gracious  was  the  word,  significant  was  the  term,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  All  I  can  be  to  mine  He  is  to  me. 
Then  think  of  man's  relation  to  that  God,  based  on 
God's  relation  to  man.  First  there  was  perfect  provision  : 
"  I  shall  not  want."  Now  a  man  may  want,  and  have 
great  fatness  of  flesh.  The  worst  famine  that  can  come 
to  a  man  is  leanness  of  soul.  '  Men  are  ofttimes  devoured 
by  care,  and  we  suffer  more  from  anticipation  of  want 
than  from  the  want  that  we  anticipate.  If  a  man  will 
take  over,  as  it  were,  the  very  responsibility  of  God,  he 
will  be  a  miserable  god  unto  himself.  Dare  to  trust  God, 
and  by  trusting  serve.  Think  not  that  trusting  God  is 
leaving  it  all  to  the  God  you  trust.  Any  man  who  fails  to 
be  dutiful  is  equal  to  trusting.  "  Take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow "  does  not  mean  "  do  no  work  to-day." 
Rather  it  means,  To-day  must  be  filled  with  duty,  that 
thought  may  be  free  from  care.  He  who  would  face  life 
must  face  it  as  the  birds  of  the  air  do,  doing  in  each  day 
the  duty  fit  for  it,  doing  in  each  season  the  duty  fit  for  it, 
remembering  this,  that  the  basis  of  all  right  to  trust  in 
God  is  obedience  to  the  God  that  is  trusted.  Only,  there 
fore,  as  duty  is  done,  as  man  obeys,  has  man  a  right  to 
say,  "  I  shall  not  want." 

"He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures."  Think 
how  beautiful  that  word  green  is.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  glory  of  greenery,  for  we  possess  it  everywhere  and 
never  know  its  want.  Men  come  to  this  land  of  rich  grass 
and  of  turf  soft  under  foot,  and  as  they  plant  their  foot 
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upon  the  turf  and  look  upon  the  greenery,  they  ask  how 
it  came  to  be.  Away  in  the  land  where  the  psalm  was 
made  the  sun  is  high  overhead,  the  sand  is  glistering 
under  foot,  the  weary  shepherd  as  he  drives  his  flock, 
beaten  on  by  blistering  sun,  beaten  upon  by  the  scorching 
sand,  pants  and  yearns,  for  the  greenery,  the  soft  and 
shady  nook.  And  into  such  a  soft  and  shady  nook  God 
leads  the  men  who  trust  in  Him.  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures." 

"  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters."     Did  you  ever 
hear  how  sweet  and  pleasant  the  sound  of  still  water  is — 

' '  The  noise  as  of  a  hidden  brook, 

In  the  leafy  month  .of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune  "  ? 

Did  you  ever,  out  of  this  great  and  crowded  city,  out 
from  among  the  haunts  of  passionate  and  eager  men,  seek 
revel  in  a  quiet  land,  where  far  from  the  madding  crowd 
you  might  enjoy  most  perfect  peace  ?  Did  you  ever  go  up 
a  highland  glen,  and  there  beside  some  burn  that  came 
bickering  down  seek  quiet  ?  As  the  stream  descended, 
noisy,  burling,  loud,  you  might  have,  night  through,  lain 
awake  wishing  it  were  only  a  still  water,  and  not  this 
rushing,  bickering  brook.  But  when  God  leadeth  you  it  is 
beside  still  waters ;  and  the  waters  are  so  still  and  quiet 
that  there  cometh  to  the  spirit  sweet  repose  and  the  song 
that  maketh  harmony  within.  Man  resteth,  for,  lo, 
"  God  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."  A  deep  exhaustion 
comes  to  all  men  more  or  less.  Men  cannot  do  their 
duty  in  this  life  without  feeling  how  strenuous  the  claim, 
how  exhausting  when  fulfilled.  Some  days  are  days  of 
work  that  leave  a  man  jaded  and  tired.  Some  days  are 
days  of  idleness  that  lead  to  wandering  more  tiring  than 
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work.  There  are  times  when  you  meet  men  whose  very 
presence  -pains  and  whose  very  speech  provokes.  There 
are  times  when  you  have  to  transact  business  that 
is  in  itself  a  misery  and  in  its  modes  a  sham.  There 
are  women  who  suffer  day  by  day  for  the  hard  and 
arduous  labour  of  making  the  two  refractory  ends  of  a 
too  small  income  and  a  too  large  expenditure  meet  and 
harmonise.  There  are  those  who  with  Martha's  trouble 
of  her  much  serving  are  full  of  Mary's  unconsolable  sorrow. 
Some  have  the  issue  of  blood  running  unseen  for  years. 
Some  have  a  care  that  eats  at  the  heart  while  a  jest  plays 
upon  the  tongue.  Whatever  the  state,  whatever  the  need  of 
man,  one  thing  ought  to  be  clear  to  him  who  trusteth  in 
God — that  God  being  faithful  to  Himself,  He  being  what 
He  is,  cannot  but  do  what  becomes  Him.  Thus  he  who 
liveth  in  fellowship  with  God  finds  all  things  work  together 
for  good — joy,  peace,  and  life  shall  be  his. 

And  at  the  end,  though  we  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  we  shall  fear  no  evil.  The  shadow 
is  dense.  Death  is  not  terrible.  It  is  a  shadow,  it  has  no 
substance.  The  light  that  streams  from  the  other  end  of 
the  valley  dazzles  the  eye  that  looks,  and  it  is  blinded,  not 
by  darkness,  but  by  the  excess  of  light.  That  shepherd 
has  ofttimes  driven  his  sheep  through  the  deep,  dark 
gorge.  Up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  the  great  boulders  lie, 
and  behind  each  boulder  may  lurk  a  beast  of  prey,  and 
the  cowering  herd  cluster  together.  Before  it  walks  the 
victorious  and  triumphant  Shepherd,  'and  in  His  strength 
reposing,  by  His  wisdom  guided,  to  His  home  carried,  the 
flock  followeth  after.  "  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  Thy  rod  and 
Thy  staff"  they  comfort  me." 
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SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  Evening  Lesson^ 

GIDEON. 

"  And  his  son  Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  winepress,"  etc. — JUDG.  vi. 

IN  the  first  words  of  Gideon  we  find  the  key  to  his  character. 
He  was  a  man  who  felt  deeply  the  degradation  of  his  people. 
He  had  the  patriot's  wide  sympathy.  He  was1  a  man  also  of  the 
strongest  common  sense,  accustomed  to  look  through  words  to 
things.  He  was  a  man  of  abundant  personal  valour,  but  yet 
unwilling  to  move  a  step  until  he  was  sure  that  God  was  with  him. 

I.  We  cannot  fully  understand  Gideon's  attitude  towards  the 
work  of  God,  without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  first 
thing  he  was  commanded  to  do  was  to  hew  down  the  altar  of 
Baal,  which  had  been  erected  in  his  father's  grounds.    No  sooner 
had  Gideon  done  this  than  he  received  his  commission  against 
Midian. 

II.  Gideon's  attitude  towards  God's  work,   though  not  satis 
factory,  was  due  not  so  much  to  a  flaw  in  his  spirit  as  to  a 
mental    blindness   to  duty.     This   could  be,    and    was,   easily 
amended. 

III.  Out  of  the  ten  thousand  men  who  were  left,  only  three 
hundred  had  that  eagerness  for  the  work  that  kept  them  frprn 
paying  undue  regard  to  other  things.     Men  who  are  steeped  in 
their  own  worldly  objects  are  not  the  men  whom  God  will  use  for 
His  work. 

IV.  A  fourth  attitude  is  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Ephraim. 
The  Ephraimites  may  have  been  either  high-spirited  and  vexed 
that  they  had  not  been  invited  to  help  in  overthrowing  the  Midian- 
ites,  or  they  may  have  only  wished  that  they  had  a  share  in  the 
glory,  and  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  they  would  gladly  have 
joined  Gideon.    There  are  both  these  classes  still :  persons  who 
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really  feel  hurt  if  they  are  not  asked  to  help  in  every  good  work ; 
and  persons  who,  when  a  good  work  is  in  its  infancy,  make  no 
movement  to  join  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  popular,  come 
forward  and  loudly  complain  that  they  were  never  asked  to  join. 

V.  A  fifth  attitude  which  men  frequently  assume  towards  God's 
work  is  represented  by  the  men  of  Succoth  and  Penuel.  These 
men  were  blind  to  the  glory  of  the  common  cause — selfish,  poor- 
spirited  creatures,  that  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fenced  cities, 
and  were  satisfied  to  let  God's  soldiers  starve,  and  God's  work 
come  to  an  end  for  want  of  support,  so  long  only  as  they  had 
bread  enough  to  satisfy  their  own  hunger.  Such  persons  must  be 
taught  not  by  expostulation,  but  by  the  sword  and  with  the  briers 
of  the  wilderness. 

Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

From  "  The  Sermon  Bible, n  vol.  i.,  just  published. 
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Parker,  The  People' s  Bible,  vol.  vi.  2,  49  ;  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
2"he  Sunday  Afternoon,  194 ;  J.  Sherman,  Penny  Pulpit,  vol.  v. 
313  ;  vi.  ii — 13  ;  J.  M.  Neale,  Sermons  for  the  Church  Year, 
vol.  ii.  171  ;  Homiletic  Quarterly,  vol.  iv.  375  ;  Homiletic 
Magazine,  vol.  vii.  27;  Clergyman's  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  275; 
J.  W.  Atkinson,  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  1,052  ;  Spurgeon,  Metropoli 
tan  Tabernacle  Pulpit,  vol.  xxviii.,  No.  1,679;  A.  R.  Fausset, 
Critical  and  Expository  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Judges; 
G.  C.  Douglas,  Judges  (Biblical  Handbook"). 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 
(From  the  Epistle.') 

HUMILITY. 
"And  be  clothed  with  humility." — i  PETER  v.  5. 

WHAT  a  fiction  humility  is  apt  to  be  with  us !  We  try  to 
cultivate  it  from  outside,  and  at  most  we  try  to  school  ourselves 
into  certain  feelings,  until  we  reach  a  certain  emotional  condition, 
and  we  call  that  humility  :  but  humility  not  as  an  action,  not 
as  a  sentiment,  but  as  an  abiding  character,  out  of  which  all 
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actions  should  flow  in  one  direction,  from  which  all  sentiments 
should  rise,  cloud-like,  with  one  colour, — this  we  hardly  con 
ceive  of. 

The  word  itself  and  its  history  are  interesting.  "  There  are 
cases,"  says  Coleridge,  "  in  which  more  knowledge,  of  more 
value,  may  be  conveyed  by  the  history  of  a  word  than  by  the 
history  of  a  campaign."  Take  this  word  humility.  It  was  not 
a  new  word  when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  but  it  is 
striking  that  almost  without  exception  the  word  before  the  time 
of  Christ  is  used  contemptuously  and  rebukingly.  It  always 
meant  meanness  of  spirit.  The  Christian  religion  took  this 
disgraceful  word,  and  made  it  honourable — the  crowning  grace 
of  the  culture  Christ  inaugurated. 

He  redeemed  the  quality,  and  straightway  the  name  became 
honourable.  Men  affected  it  if  they  did  not  have  it. 

It  is  in  moral  changes  such  as  these,  in  alleviations  of  the 
standards  and  aspirations  of  the  race,  that  the  revolutionary 
power  of  Christianity  is  really  shown,  far  more  than  in  external 
changes,  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  reshaping  of  empires. 

Humility  means  a  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  one's  self.  But 
all  values  are  relative.  The  estimate  we  set  on  anything  depends 
on  the  standard  with  which  we  compare  it. 

I.  Christ  rescued  and  exalted  humility  by  giving  man  his  true 
standard.     He  set  man's  littleness  against  the  infinite  height  of 
God. 

He,  by  the  marvellous  method  of  the  Incarnation,  showed  God 
to  man.  Let  a  small  man  become  a  Christian — let  the  narrow 
walls  of  his  life  be  broken  down,  and  let  him  see  God,  present  in 
Christ,  and  at  once  all  is  changed.  It  is  as  if  you  took  the  brown, 
rugged  hill  and  towered  up  into  the  sky  above  it  the  white, 
straight,  Alpine  mountain. 

It  was  not  strange  that  humility  should  be  contemptible  as 
long  as  and  when  the  presence  of  God  was  very  little  real. 

II.  Christ    asserted    and    magnified    the    essential    glory   of 
humanity.     Remember  when  you  say  that  Christ  convicted  man 
of  sin,  that  there  never  was  any  life  that  so  superbly  asserted  the 
essential  work  of  humanity,  like  that  sin-convicting  life  of  Jesus. 
He  showed  us  that  the  human  might  be  joined  with  the  Divine. 
He  showed  us  that  the  human  soul  was  worth  all  the  mysterious 
and  terrible  redemption  of  the  Cross.     Christ  makes  us  humble 
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by  showing  us  our  design.    When  we  think  of  what  we  might  be 
we  feel  humbled. 

There  is  nothing  more  strange  and  at  the  same  time  more 
truthful  about  Christianity,  than  its  combination  of  humiliation 
and  exaltation  for  the  soul  of  man.  If  one  wants  to  prove  that 
man  is  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  the  son  and  heir  of  God, 
he  must  go  to  the  Bible.  If  he  wants  to  prove  how  poor  and 
Satan-like  the  soul  of  man  can  be,  still  to  the  Bible  he  must  go. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  Christianity  sets  a  man 
humbly  before  God  and  humbly  before  himself. 

III.  What  is  it  to  be  'humble,  or  to  have  a  low  estimate  of 
ourselves  before  one  another  ?  Humility  must  consist  in  two 
things.  The  first  will  be  the  clear  perception  that  it  is  God  that 
has  made  him  to  differ  from  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
of  his  brethen.  The  second  thing  is  that  the  true  Christian  sees 
all  the  children  of  his  Father  worthy  of  that  Father's  love.  For 
them,  too,  Christ  has  died.  And  when  he  sees  them  thus  he  sees 
the  true  use  of  these  powers,  of  all  this  life  that  God  has  given 
him.  To  serve  this  hidden  life  of  all  his  brethren,  to  help  it  out 
into  some  sort  of  consciousness  and  action,  this  is  the  object  to 
which  he  wants  to  dedicate  his  saved  soul,  to  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  others.  And  this  is  his  humility.  It  is  the  narrowness  of 
our  life  that  makes  us  proud.  If  you  could  only  see  God  for  ever 
present  in  your  life,  and  Jesus  dying  for  your  soul,  and  your  soul 
worth  Jesus'  dying  for,  and  the  souls  of  your  brethren  precious 
in  His  sight,  and  the  whole  universe  teeming  with  work  for  Him, 
then  must  come  the  humility  of  the  Christian.  To  that  humility 
let  us  devote  ourselves,  for  in  a  humility  like  that  alone  is  peace. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 

From  "Sermons"  (1878). 
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Macdonald,  Penny  Pulpit,  No.  423 ;  H.  Wilmot-Buxton, 
Children's  Bread,  38 ;  Leighton,  Commentary  on  i  Peter ; 
J.  Lillie,  Lectures  on  i  and 2  Peter;  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Epistles 
of  Peter  and  Jude  (Cambridge  Bible  for  Students}. 
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FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  Morning  Lesson?) 
SAMUEL'S  DEALINGS  WITH  THE  PEOPLE. 

"And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people,  It  is  the  Lord  that  advanced  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  that  brought  your  fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  etc. 
— i  SAM.  xii.  6 — 25. 

HAVING  vindicated  himself  (in  the  first  five  verses  of  this 
chapter),  Samuel  now  proceeds  to  his  second  point,  and  takes 
the  people  in  hand.  He  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the 
nation,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  precise  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  God,  and  the  duty  resulting  from  that  relation. 

I.  He  brings  out  the  fundamental  fact  of  their  history.      Its 
grand  feature  was  this  : — "  It  is  the  Lord  Who  advanced  Moses 
and  Aaron,   and  brought  your  fathers   up   out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."     No  distinction  could  even  approach  this  in  its  singular 
glory,  and  yet  the  people  were  partly,   at  least,   blind  to  its 
surpassing  lustre.     They  did  not  like  all  the  duties  and  respon 
sibility  which  it  involved.     It  is  the  highest  honour  of  a  son  to 
have  a  godly  father,  upright,  earnest,  consistent  in  serving  God. 
Yet  many  a  son  does  not  realise  this,  and  sometimes  in  his  secret 
heart  he  wishes  that  his  father  were  just  a  little  more  like  the  men 
of  the  world.      "  How  strange  it  is,"  Richard  Baxter  says  some 
where  in  substance,  "  that  men  can  see  beauty  in  so  many  things 
— in  flowers,  say, — and  yet  be  blind  to  the  highest  beauty  of  all, 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  !  " 

II.  Samuel  next  proceeds  to  reason  upon  this   history,     (i) 
Whenever  the  people  forsook  God  they  had  been  brought  into 
trouble.    (2)  Whenever  they  repented  and  cried  to  God,  He 
delivered  them.     (Examples.)  i 

III.  Samuel  is  specially  concerned  to  press  on  the  people  that 
their  having  a  king  in  no  sense  exempted  them  from  their  moral 
and  spiritual  obligations  to  God.     It  did  not  give  them  one  atom 
more  liberty  either  in  the  matter  of  worship  or  in  those  weightier 
matters  of  the  law — -justice,  mercy,  and  truth.     No   change   of 
outward  circumstances  can  ever  bring  with  it  a  relaxation  of 
moral  duty.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  geographical  religion, 
or  a  geographical  Christianity.     If  God  be  our  King,  His  will 
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must  be  our  one  unfailing  rule  of  life  and  duty  wherever  we 
are. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  always  a  dull-sighted  people,  and 
not  easily  impressed  except  by  what  was  palpable  and  even 
sensational,  and  for  this  reason  Samuel  tries  to  impress  these 
lessons  on  them  in  another  way.  "  So  Samuel  called  unto  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  that  day,"  etc.  It  was 
an  impressive  proof  of  their  complete  dependence  on  God. 

And  now.  the  humble  and  contrite  spirit  having  been  shown  by 
the  people,  Samuel  hastens  to  comfort  and  reassure.  *'  Fear  not, 
God  will  be  as  near  to  you  as  ever  He  was  if  you  are  only  faithful 
to  Him."  He  reminds  them  that  it  is  not  they  that  had  chosen 
God ;  it  was  God  that  had  chosen  them.  This  was  a  great 
ground  of  comfort  for  Israel.  And  there  is  a  corresponding 
comfort  to  the  spiritual  Israel  now  in  this  truth.  God  has  a 
purpose  with  me,  and  till  that  purpose  is  accomplished  He  cannot 
leave  me.  "  He  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  me  will 
perform  it." 

IV.  In  answer  to  the  people's  request  that  he  would  intercede 
for  them,  Samuel  is  very  earnest.  "God  forbid  that  I  should  sin," 
etc.  There  is  a  wonderful  revelation  of  love  to  the  people  here. 
"  I  bless  God,"  said  Mr.  Flavel,  one  of  the  best  and  sweetest  of 
Puritan  divines,  "for  a  religious  and  tender  father  who  often 
poured  out  his  soul  to  God  for  me ;  and  these  prayers  I  esteem 
my  fairest  earthly  inheritance."  Nothing  is  better  fitted  to 
enlarge  and  warm  the  heart  than  intercessory  prayer.  And  let  us 
not  forget  to  intercede  for  the  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness. 
What  duty  can  be  more  binding  on  us  than  to  "  pray  for  her 
that  prays  not  for  herself  "  ? 

Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  "  The  Expositor's  Bible" — the  First  Book  of  Samuel — 
just  published. 
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People's  Bible,  vol.  vi.  315  ;  Homiletic  Magazine,  vol.  viii. 
164;  J.  M.  Neale,  Sermons  for  the  Church  Year,  vol.  i.  269; 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Books  of  Samuel,  vol.  i.  {Cambridge 
Bible  for  Students'] ;  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Prophets  and  Kings 
of  the  Old  Testament. 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

{From,  the  Gospel?) 
THE  CONVICTION  OF  SIN  IN  THE  MIND  OF  PETER. 

"  When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying,  Depart 
from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord. — LUKE  v.  8. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  earliest  interviews  of  the  Apostle  Peter  with 
the  Redeemer.  We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  Redeemer's 
teaching.  He  taught  by  actions  ;  He  was  Himself  the  Word,  the 
expression  of  the  mind  of  God ;  every  action  was  itself  a  word. 
There  is  a  special  power  in  symbolic  teaching,  and  it  saves  us 
from  dead  dogmas.  The  words  of  Christ  are  living  words  and 
speak  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  rather  than  to  the 
intellect.  He  proclaims  to  Peter  here  by  a  significant  act  many 
things  on  which  his  heart  may  feed. 

I.  The  meaning  and  object  of  this  miracle.    It  taught  more 
than  all  others,  God's  personality.     At  the  bottom  of  all  things 
here  there  is  a  law.     It  is  the  tendency  of  habit  to  look  upon  law, 
and  see  nothing  below  it.     A  miracle  breaks  the  continuity  of 
these  laws  by  a  higher  law — an  interruption,  not  a  contradiction 
of  law.     For  what  is  law  ?    A  law  is  merely  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  God. 

II.  The  effects  produced  [by  it  on  Peter's  mind.     The  effect 
ended  in  the  production  of  a  sense  of  sin,  "  Depart  from  me  ;  for 
I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."     This  was  not  mere  wonder,  nor 
was  it  curiosity,  or  surprise  ;  it  was  the  sense  of  personal  sin. 

(i)  The  cause  of  this  impression.  The  impression  was  partly 
owing  to  the  apostle's  Jewish  education.  The  Jew  felt  "  Thou 
God  seest  me,"  and  he  was  ever  haunted  by  that  awful  relation 
ship  which  cannot  be  put  aside,  the  feeling  of  the  debt  and 
account  yet  to  be  gone  through  between  "Thee  and  me."  Had 
this  miracle  happened  to  a  heathen,  it  would  have  produced 
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nothing  but  surprise  and  wonderment.  The  impression  was  pro 
duced  by  the  pure  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wherever  the 
Redeemer  went  He  elicited  a  strange  sense  of  sin.  He  interpreted 
man  and  revealed  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts,  by  placing  earthly 
imperfection  in  opposition  to  His  own  Divine  perfection.  And 
this,  too,  is  the  case  wherever  Christianity  is  preached.  It  is  the 
more  radiant  light  making  more  intense  the  shadow  that  had  been 
almost  invisible  before  ;  and  this  shadow  has  so  rested  upon  the 
heart  that  man  could  not  stand  beneath  it  in  his  own  strength  ; 
and  then  from  the  anguish  of  "a  heart  pressed  down  by  sin,  there 
rose  up  the  Romish  confessional. 

(2)  This  conviction  of  sin  in  Peter's  bosom  was  not  remorse  or 
anguish  for  crime — for  he  was  a  man  not  only  of  external  regularity 
but  of  inward  devotedness ;  he  had  lived  anticipating  the 
Redeemer's  advent.  "We  have  found  the.  Messiah."  But  the 
language  of  holy  men  when  they  speak  of  sin  is  startling.  Look 
at  the  three  principles  which  guide  the  life  of  three  different  classes 
of  men.  The  first  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  opinions  of  the 
world ;  the  second  is  the  standard  of  a  man's  own  opinien  ;  and 
the  third  is  the  light  of  the  life  of  God.  The  first  of  these  makes 
the  man  of  honour,  the  second  makes  the  man  of  virtue,  and  the 
third  makes  the  man  of  saintliness.  The  man  of  virtue  walks 
in  firmness,  resting  on  the  law  fulfilled ;  while  the  man  of  saintli 
ness  walks  humbly,  meekly,  lowly,  as  beneath  the  infinite  heaven 
of  duty  that  arches  overhead.  And  such  was  the  case  with  Peter 
when  this  new  revelation  of  the  purity  and  majesty  of  Christ 
was  made  known  to  him.  Christ  places  before  us  infinite  love  i 
infinite  lovingkindness,  and  a  perfect  humanity;  and  we  fall  in  the 
dust  before  Him  and  say,  "  We  are  sinful  men,  O  Lord." 

The  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson. 
From  "  The  Human  Race  and  Other  Sermons" 
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IV.     A   Service 

In    Union    Chapel,   Islington, 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE 

REV.     R.     W.     DALE,     D.D.,     LL.D., 

On  Sunday  Evening,  May  \$th,  1888, 

AND  SPECIALLY  REPORTED. 

ANTHEM. — Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,  Heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

PRAYER. 

r  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  we  entreat  Thee  to  have  mercy 
upon  us.  To  how  great  a  blessedness  art  Thou  calling  us  now  ! 
May  we  reverently,  devoutly,  with  gratitude,  and  with  great  joy 
listen  to  Thy  voice,  and  with  one  consent  may  we  draw  near  to 
Thee.  Thou  hast  revealed  Thy  grace  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  Who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  Let  His  hand  be 
upon  every  one  of  us  to-night.  May  He  draw  us  to  Thy  feet,  and 
may  we  know  something  of  the  glory  and  peace  which  are  the 
inheritance  of  those  who  behold  Thy  face  above.  Hear  us  ;  we 
ask  all  for  His  name's  sake.  Amen. 

HYMN.—"  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne 

Ye  nations,  bow  with  sacred  joy,"  etc. 

FIRST  LESSON. — Psalm  Ixvi.  (Rev.  Ver.). 

CHANT. — "  Praise  God  in  His  sanctuary,"  etc.  (Psalm  cl.) 

SECOND  LESSON.— St.  Luke  x.  25  to  37  (Rev.  Ver.) 

ANTHEM  (The  Hallelujah  Chorus). — Hallelujah  :  for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth.  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  ;  and  He  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Hallelujah  ! 
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PRAYER. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Even  now, 
now  the  words  of  thanksgiving,  of  praise^  and  of  prayer,  are  upon 
our  lips,  our  hearts  are  far  from  Thee.  We  entreat  Thee  now  to 
enable  us  indeed  and  of  a  truth  to  speak  with  God.  How  often 
we  have  been  here  at  Thy  feet  in  days  and  years  gone  by  !  While 
confessing  our  sins  elsewhere  we  have  sinned  against  Thee  more 
grievously  than  before  by  refusing  to  believe  in  Thine  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises.  Yet,  O  God,  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
believe  the  greatness  and  the  glory  to  which  Thou  art  calling  us 
in  asking  us  to  speak  to  Thee,  and  telling  us  that  Thou  wilt  listen 
and  answer.  These  are  above  our  strength.  We  beseech  Thee 
to  grant  us  the  good  help  of  Thy  Spirit  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  receive  the  almost  incredible  Gospel,  that  Thou  wilt  surely  grant 
us  what  we  ask,  and  wilt  bless  us  in  answer  to  our  cry.  Have 
mercy  upon  us  according  to  Thy  lovingkindness,  and  according 
to  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  our  transgressions. 
Here  and  now  absolve  us  from  our  sin,  for  Christ  has  died  for  us  all. 
Give  us  the  courage  to  receive  Thy  forgiveness  and  to  rejoice  in 
it.  And  grant,  O  God,  that  if  our  hearts  are  troubled  by  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  no  depth  or  intensity  in  our  penitence, 
and  no  passion  in  our  entreaty  for  pardon,  that  we  may  remember 
the  exceeding  riches  of  Thy  grace  and  trust  Thee  to  forgive  this 
unconcern,  as  well  as  to  forgive  all  other  transgressions.  We 
trust  Thee,  too,  to  reveal  to  us  also  the  glory  of  Thy  righteous 
ness,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  receive  the  revelation,  the 
darkness  of  our  guilt,  that  we  may  heartily  repent  of  sin,  of  the 
supreme  sin,  the  root  of  all  other  sins,  the  sin  of  living  as  though 
we  had  no  Father  in  heaven,  the  sin  of  refusing  to  govern  our 
lives  by  Thy  love  and  by  Thy  will.  Thou  canst  enable  us  every 
one  to  break  with  this  evil  life,  and  to  attempt  to  do  Thy  will  in 
days  to  come,  and  to  rejoice  in  Thy  love  and  in  the  hope  of  Thy 
eternal  glory.  And  since  we  are  all  here  together  at  Thy  feet, 
shall  not  this  night  divide  between  the  evil  and  the  godless  past 
and  the  better  and  diviner  future  ?  Our  only  help  is  in  Thee,  O 
God.  For  all  the  strength  and  guidance  that  has  come  to  us 
through  the  ministry  of  human  affection,  sanctity,  and  zeal,  we 
thank  Thee,  but  in  these  great  matters  Thou  alone  art  our  strength 
and  our  salvation.  We  give  Thee  thanks  on  behalf  of  all  among 
us  who  have  attempted  to  live  the  perfect  life.  Help  us  all,  we 
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entreat  Thee,  to  repent  that  we  have  lived  it  so  imperfectly,  and 
reveal  to  us  once  more  the  power,  the  exceeding"  greatness  of  the 
power  that  has  been  revealed  in  saintly  lives  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  Churches ;  and  now  once  more  may  we  attempt  to  translate 
into  conduct  the  very  life  of  Christ  Himself.     We  entreat  Thee, 
O  God,  to  grant  that  everywhere  we  may  remember  that  Thou 
hast  called  us  into  fellowship  and  comradeship  with  Him,  that 
the  root  of  our  life  is  in  Christ,  and  that,  in  some  sort,  what  was 
possible  with  Him  is  possible  with  us  in  the  strength  of  the  life 
that  we  receive  from  Him,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  Who  is  our 
inheritance  in  Him.     We  entreat  Thee,  O  God,  to  grant  us  a 
larger  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  completeness  of  the  redemption 
Thou  hast  achieved  for  us  through  Christ,  that  so  our  hearts  may 
be  free  to  speak  to  others  concerning  the  redemption  which  Thou 
hast  accomplished  for  them  as  truly  as  for  us.     May  we  not  only 
have  Christ's  loyalty  to  Thyself,  but  may  we  have  His  brotherly 
spirit  and  His  spirit  of  service  ;  and  grant  that  through  our  lives 
we  may  carry  on  that  gracious   ministry  which  He  carried  on 
while  He  was  visibly  present  among  men.     We  entreat  Thee  to 
raise  up  in  all  Christian  Churches,  men  and  women  full  of  the 
mind  of  Christ,  Who  looked  not  on  His  own  things,  but  also  on 
the  things  of  others.     Grant  unto  men  and  women  in  all  Churches 
these  greater  gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  shall  enable  them  to  speak 
with  wisdom  and  with  power  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men, 
concerning  Thyself.     Stand  by  all  that  are  endeavouring  to  find 
Thy  lost  children  in  every  land.     Grant  that  brethren  of  ours  who 
have  gone  into  heathen  countries  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of 
Thy  righteousness  and  Thy  grace  may  be  sustained  as  they  have 
never  been  sustained  yet,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
may  they  witness  larger  triumphs  of  Thy  love.     May  Thy  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  be  with  this  church.     As  thou  hast  blessed  it 
greatly  through  many  years,  bless  it  greatly  still.     Sustain  the 
health,  and  the  vigour,  and  the  faith,  and  the  zeal  of  Thy  servant, 
the  pastor  of  this  church  and  congregation.     May  he  have  in 
creasing  joy  in  Thy  love,  in  the  love  of  those  whom  he  has  taught 
to  love  Thee  or  to  love  Thee  better.     May  all  the  work  of  this 
church  be  prospered  beyond  hope.     Hear  us  in  all  these  things 
through  Christ.     Amen. 

HYMN. — "  Lord,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak 
In  loving  echoes  of  Thy  tone,"  etc. 
VOL.  ix.  23 
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SERMON. 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " — GEN.  iv.  9. 

IN  the  earlier  days  of  the  human  race  men  expressed 
what  they  thought  they  had  discovered  concerning  the 
invisible  powers  which  ruled  the  universe  and  concerning 
man's  relations  to  them,  not  in  formal  definition  or  articles 
of  faith,  but  in  symbolic  narratives.  And  so  when  in  a 
later  time  Moses,  or  some  other  saint  on  whom  the  Divine 
light  had  fallen,  gathered  together  the  ancient  revelations 
of  God  to  men,  he  found  that  they  had  taken  the  form  of 
imaginative  stories,  analogous  to  the  legends  and  myths 
which  all  nations  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
That  was  the  only  form  in  which  the  faith  of  primitive 
times  could  find  natural  expression.  And  here  they 
are,  these  precious  traditions  of  what  was  revealed  to 
devout  hearts  in  the  morning  of  human  history.  We 
need  ask  for  no  evidence  that  the  man  from  whom  they 
received  their  form  had  been  taught  of  God,  and  that  they 
only  gave  expression — the  fittest  expression  of  their  time 
— to  what  they  had  learned  of  Him.  For  they  shine  in 
their  own  light,  shine  on  through  century  after  century 
like  the  stars,  and  their  splendour  is  undimmed.  It  is 
very  wonderful,  after  generations  which  we  cannot  count, 
after  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  great  civilisations,  many 
great  philosophers,  many  great  religions,  and  when  in 
these  last  days  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  these  ancient  revelations  need  no 
revision,  no  correction.  They  are  as  fresh  as  when  their 
glory  first  broke  upon  the  wonder  and  awe  of  unknown 
and  forgotten  saints ;  and  they  are  resumed  and  expanded, 
not  suppressed,  in  the  last  discovery  of  God  to  man. 
The  living  God — this  is  what  the  men  learned  whose 
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faith  is  preserved  in  these  precious  traditions — the  living 
God  created  all  things.  One  God  created  sun  and  moon 
and  stars,  earth  and  ocean,  mountain,  valley,  plain,  and 
stream,  and  the  living  things  on  the  land  and  in  the  sky 
and  in  the  sea.  He  created  man,  and  man  belongs  to 
two  worlds.  He  came  from  the  dust,  and  is  part  of  that 
visible  order  which  is  bound  in  the  iron  chains  of  fate. 
He  has  received  the  life  of  God  and  belongs  to  an 
invisible  and  Divine  kingdom.  There  is  the  mystery  of 
his  nature.  He  is  bound,  yet  free.  He  is  akin  on  one 
side  to  the  lowest  form  of  life  and  on  the  other  stands 
on  heights  from  which  he  gazes  on  infinite  horizons,  and 
which  suggest  the  daring  hope  of  an  ascent  to  the  very 
home  of  the  Eternal. 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  That  is  the 
divine  thought  about  man.  It  is  God's  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
man's  nature,  of  man's  rank  and  place  in  the  universe, 
and  of  man's  relation  to  Himself.  In  that  Divine  idea  of 
man  lie  the  possibility  and  the  prophecy  of  the  incarnation. 
And  yet  it  was  revealed  to  man  in  ages  so  remote  that  all 
trace  is  lost  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  revelation 
was  made.  Nor  can  we  tell  to  whom  it  first  came.  But 
it  has  an  immediate  and  vital  relationship  to  the  last 
and  highest  manifestations  of  God  to  our  race.  Man 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  This  is  what  man 
learned  from  heaven  in  those  distant  and  unknown 
times.  This  rendered  possible  the  supreme  glory  of  the 
Divine  love — "  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us." 

This  is  not  all  that  these  ancient  traditions  tell  us. 
The  world  as  it  is — so  these  ancient  revelations  declare 
which  these  traditions  preserve — the  world  as  it  is  is  not 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  idea.  Even  the  material 
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order  has  suffered  disturbance  and  harm.  Nor  is  the 
condition  of  man  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose. 
He  was  to  dwell  in  a  paradise,  and,  though  his  nature 
was  mortal,  he  was  to  be  within  reach  of  the  gift 
of  immortality.  But  the  Divine  thought  has  not 
been  achieved.  The  Divine  word  which,  according 
to  the  noble  doctrine  of  ancient  Stoicism,  is  at  the  root 
of  every  human  life,  has  been  choked  by  sin,  and  man 
has  missed  the  greatness  and  blessedness  to  which  the 
Divine  love  had  destined  him.  We  know  that  all  this 
is  true.  We  are  sure  that  it  must  be  true,  but  we  do 
not  think  deeply  enough  or  constantly  enough  about  it, 
and  when  we  think  of  it  we  are  apt  to  turn  aside  from 
the  substance  and  heart  of  the  truth  to  curious  enquiries 
which,  could  we  follow  all  of  them  to  the  end  and  find 
their  answer,  would  make  the  truth  no  clearer  and  add 
nothing  to  its  power  over  life  and  conduct. 

Man  came  from  the  dust.  We  ask,  Through  what 
processes  of  change  ?  Were  they  sudden,  or  were  they 
prolonged  through  many  ages  of  ascent  from  the  depths 
where  his  life  began  to  the  heights  which  at  last  he 
reached  ?  What  does  it  matter  in  relation  to  the  real 
mystery  of  our  being  ?  It  is  enough  that  we  know  that 
we  belong  both  to  earth  and  heaven,  are  part  of  the 
world  yet  were  created  to  receive  the  life  of  God.  We 
are  curious  about  the  biography  of  Adam,  want  to  know 
whether  the  story  means  that  all  descriptions  of  men  came 
from  one  father,  and  where  for  a  time  he  actually  lived  the 
perfect  life  for  which  he  was  made  ?  But  what  does  it 
matter?  The  whole  story  is  about  you  and  me.  This 
was  God's  idea  in  parable  of  your  life  and  mine.  We 
have  missed  it.  We  and  all  our  race  have  missed  it. 
Each  has  tempted  the  other,  and  we  have  all  missed  it 
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together.     What  has  come  from  missing  it  we   find  in 
figure  and  symbol  in  the  story  from  which  the  text  is 
taken.     At  the  very  altars  of  God  men  forget  that  they 
are  brothers.     That  is  the  last  and  most  terrible  proof  of 
how  far  we  have  gone.     Men  worship  side  by  side  :  one 
man  hates  another  and  when  the  chance  comes  strikes  him 
down.    God's  earth  is  stained  with  human  blood.    Passion 
(is  unsubdued  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  untamed  even 
by  the  august  and  awful  presence  of  the  Eternal.     Isn't  it 
true  ?     Isn't  it  true  still  ?     And  the  doer  of  the  evil  deed 
resents  the  Divine  word  which  calls  him  to  account  for 
his  crime,  answers  sullenly  that  every  man  must  care  for 
himself,  and  denies  that  he  is  his  brother's  keeper.     That 
is  just  as  true  in  London  to-night  as  it  was  on  the  plains 
of  the  far  East  before  Rome  was  built  or  Babylon,  or  the 
pyramids  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.     Men  have  not  yet 
learned  the  lesson  which  Cain  refused  to  learn,  and  they 
will  never  learn  it  perfectly  until  they  can  learn  it  from 
Christ,  that  no  man  can  liberate  himself  from  the  debt  of 
caring  for  the  life  of  his  neighbours,  that  we  are  all  in  each 
other's  keeping — the  rich  in  the  keeping  of  the  poor  and 
the  poor  in  the  keeping  of  the  rich — and  that  the  citizens 
of  a  state  are  a  partnership,  to  quote  the  words  of  Burke, 
in  all  science,  in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  in  all  perfection. 
This  is  the  root  of  an  ideal  civilisation  and  the  ideal  social 
order.     When  men  have  discovered  that  what  holds  true 
of  the  citizens  of  each  individual  state  also  holds  good  of 
the  larger  community  of  nations,  and  that,  according  to 
the  Divine  thought  and  purpose,  all  kingdoms,  empires, 
and  commonwealths  are  a  partnership  in  whatever  can 
contribute  to  their  safety,  their  independence,  their  free 
dom,  their  material  wealth,  their  intellectual  activity  and 
splendour,   their   moral   and   religious   perfection, — then, 
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and  not  till  then,  will  the  true  golden  age  begin  and  the 
will  of  God  be  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

The  Divine  idea  which  is  wrought  into  the  whole  order 
of  the  world  assumes  its  most  impressive  form  in  the 
highest  regions  of  human  life.  Even  there  we  do  not 
stand  alone ;  even  there  we  are  in  each  other's  keeping. 
We  protect  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  other  men,  or  we 
enfeeble  and  destroy  it.  We  aid  them,  or  we  discourage 
and  hinder  them  in  the  pursuit  of  righteousness.  We 
augment  their  joy  in  God,  or  we  lessen  it.  We  may  add 
to  the  force  of  their  zeal,  or  by  us  this  force  may  be 
quenched.  Most  amazing  of  all,  it  lies  with  us  who  have 
received  the  Gospel  of  God's  infinite  love  to  withhold  it 
from  other  men  or  to  give  it  them,  and  it  is  on  this  most 
mysterious,  most  terrible,  most  glorious  fact  that  I  wish 
to  concentrate  your  thoughts  this  evening. 

I  say  that  it  lies  with  us  who  have  received  the  Gospel 
of  God's  infinite  love  to  withhold  it  from  other  men,  or  to 
give  it  to  them.     It  seems  incredible ;  but  truths  the  most 
certain,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience,  precisely 
the   truths  which  when   we   steadily  consider   them  and 
measure  their  meaning,  are  the  hardest  to  believe.     Within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  there  have  been  born  into 
the  world  I  know  not  how  many  millions  of  men — perhaps 
a  thousand,  perhaps  twelve  hundred  millions.     Everyone 
of  them,  whether  born  in  England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or 
America,  or  in  some  other  land  which  inherits  a  Christian 
civilization,  or  in  China,  or  in  India,  or  in  Madagascar,  or 
New  Guinea — everyone  was   born  in  a  capacity  of   re 
ceiving  the  eternal  life  which  has  been  given  to  the  race 
in  Christ,  was  born  a  subject  of  Christ  and  according  to 
God's  thought  and  will,  was  born  to  everlasting  righteous 
ness  and  blessedness  in  Christ.     For  all  Christ  died,  for 
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He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  ;  and 
of  all  of  them  Christ  is  king,  for  He  has  received  authority 
over  all  flesh.  But  not  one  of  them,  whether  in  Christian 
or  in  heathen  lands,  came  into  the  world  with  any  know 
ledge  of  the  august  possibilities  of  life,  either  in  this  world 
or  the  next.  Not  one  of  them  came  into  the  world  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  infinite  love  which  for  them  and  for 
their  salvation  moved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  descend 
from  the  1  heights  of  God  to  sorrow,  temptation,  agony, 
and  death.  Just  as  every  one  of  them  was  dependent 
during  infancy  on  the  affection  and  care  of  others  for  the 
protection  and  support  of  physical  life,  and  apart  from  the 
affection  and  care  could  not  have  lived  a  day,  so  every  one 
of  them  is  dependent  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  eternal 
salvation  upon  the  teaching  of  others,  and  apart  from 
the  teaching,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  knowledge  was 
inaccessible  to  them. 

We  who  now  know  God  for  ourselves,  having  found 
our  way  to  Him  through  Christ,  learned  the  Christian 
Gospel  through  the  ministry  of  those  who  knew  it  before 
us,  and  apart  from  the  ministry  in  one  form,  or  another  we 
should  not  have  learned  it.  They  discharged  their  trust ; 
therefore  we  have  come  home  to  God.  Should  we  have 
come  home  if  they  had  failed  to  discharge  it  ?  And  now 
we  in  our  turn  have  to  discharge  the  same  trust  for  others. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  they  will  come  home 
to  God  if  we  fail  to  discharge  it.  The  question  is  a  terrible 
one,  and  in  substance  it  is  the  same,  whether  we  consider 
it  in  relation  to  those  who  are  being  born  day  after  day 
on  English  soil,  surrounded  by  the  institutions  and  monu 
ments  of  Christian  civilization,  or  to  those  immense  nations 
on  whose  darkness  the  light  that  shines  upon  us  has  only 
just  begun  to  break.  If  men  were  to  know  that  the  Son 
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of  the  Eternal  has  become  man,  that  He  came  into  the 
world  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  died  for  the  world's 
sin,  is  living  still,  and  that  through  Him  they  are  to  find 
God,  and  in  finding  God  are  to  receive  remission  of  sin 
and  eternal  life;  if,  I  say,  they  are  to  know  this,  they 
must  learn  it,  not  direct  from  heaven,  but  from  us  or  from 
other  men  who,  like  us,  already  know  it.  Christian  work 
at  home  and  missions  to  the  heathen  abroad  rest  on  the 
same  foundation ;  and  if  we  refuse  sympathy  and  aid  to 
either,  we  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  Cain,  who  asked 
God  whether  he  was  his  brother's  keeper. 

Did  Cain  know  that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ? 
Does  any  man  who  renounces  the  responsibility  of  being 
his  brother's  keeper  know  that  he  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God?  The  renunciation  of  the  responsibility  carries 
with  it  the  repudiation  of  the  true  greatness  of  our  birth. 
God  is  the  servant  as  well  as'  the  Sovereign  of  all.  He 
does  not  live  a  solitary  life,  asserting  His  own  dignity  and 
laying  up  through  age  after  age  treasures  of  solitary 
blessedness.  He  reveals  the  greatness  of  His  powers  in 
the  greatness  of  His  gifts.  He  is  the  support  and  the 
defence  of  all  His  creatures.  The  loftiest  and  the  lowliest 
are  equally  dependent  on  His  goodness.  He  giveth  to  all 
life  and  breath  and  all  things.  And  if  we  are  created 
in  the  image  of  God  we  have  to  live,  according  to  our 
measure,  the  life  of  God.  We  too  have  to  serve,  and  the 
greater  our  powers  the  greater  should  our  service  be. 

But  for  us  Christian  people  the  true  law  of  human  life 
ought  to  be  infinitely  more  evident  than  it  could  have 
been  to  those  who  only  possessed  the  earlier  revelations 
concerning  man's  kinship  to  God.  The  most  pathetic 
answer  to  this  question,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " 
is  to  be  found  in  another  question,  "  Is  Christ  His  brother's 
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keeper  ?  " — Christ,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  Who  in  His 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  has  revealed  not  only  the 
enormous  sum  of  the  perfection  of  God,  but  the  ideal 
perfection  of  man — is  Christ  His  brother's  keeper?  If 
He  is,  we  are ;  for  His  is  the  law  of  ours,  His  life  is  the 
law  of  ours,  His  work  is  our  work.  We  were  created  in 
Him.  We  have  to  walk  in  His  steps  in  this  world.  We 
are  to  share  His  glory  in  the  next.  And  so  the  true 
imitation  of  Christ  requires  us  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  life  of  other  men,  and  especially  for  their  eternal 
salvation.  At  the  very  heart  of  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel 
there  is  this  principle — every  man  is  his  brother's  keeper. 
This  indeed  is  not  a  time  when  it  is  safe  to  disparage 
and  depreciate  those  devout  pursuits  which,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  all  ages,  are  associated  with  saintliness  ; 
solitary  hours  of  brooding  on  things  eternal  and  divine ; 
prolonged  and  earnest  meditation  on  the  death  of  Christ, 
meditation  directed  not  so  much  to  the  solution  of  the 
intellectual  problems  which  lie  round  that  great  mystery 
and  are  involved  in  it,  but  the  apprehension  of  the  eternal 
righteousness  and  the  eternal  love  which  the  mystery 
reveals,  and  to  the  deepening  of  the  sense  of  our  own  sin 
and  the  sin  of  the  world  for  which  Christ  died ;  prayer, 
persistent,  earnest,  prolonged ;  prayer  when  the  vision  of 
God  is  clear,  and  when  in  access  to  Him  we  anticipate 
eternal  blessedness ;  and  prayer  when  the  springs  of  life 
are  low,  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  sluggish,  and  the  clouds 
are  too  dense  for  the  eternal  glory  to  shine  through ;  the 
discipline  which  subdues  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may 
achieve  its  freedom ;  all  these  are  as  necessary  to  the 
perfect  life  as  ever.  But  the  perfect  life  does  not  consist 
in  the  cultivation  of  an  isolated  personal  perfection. 
Christ  lived  in  God ;  He  was  detached  from  the  world, 
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He  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer,  but  the  account  of 
Him  is  incomplete  until  we  add,  "  He  went  about  doing 
good."  "  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost."  In 
those  solitary  hours  which  He  spent  in  communion  with 
the  Father  He  renewed  the  fires  of  His  love  for  men, 
maintained  and  augmented  His  strength  for  serving  them. 
While  deepening  His  own  delight  in  the  Father's  love 
He  added  intensity  to  His  passion  for  raising  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind  into  the  same  transcendent  blessed 
ness.  And  so  the  true  imitation  of  Christ  includes  not 
only  the  discovery  of  the  immeasurable  strength  which  a 
devout  soul  may  find  in  God,  but  the  actual  use  of  that 
strength  for  the  service  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  passage  which  I  daresay  some  of  you  may 
remember  in  one  of  Cardinal  Newman's  sermons,  preached 
and  published  before  he  left  the  English  Church,  in  which 
he  presses  upon  his  hearers  with  all  his  characteristic 
earnestness  the  obligation  to  attempt  the  ideal  Christian 
life.  He  asks,  "  Where  should  we  find  that  ideal  Chris 
tian  life  ?  "  and  he  answers  : — "  In  the  humble  monk  and 
the  holy  nun,  in  those  who,  whether  they  remain  in  seclu 
sion  or  are  sent  over  the  earth  have  calm  faces  and  sweet 
plaintive  voices,  and  spare  frames,  and  gentle  manners 
and  hearts  won  from  the  world  and  wills  subdued,  and  for 
their  meekness  meet  with  insult,  and  for  their  purity  with 
slander,  and  for  their  courtesy  with  suspicion,  and  for  their 
courage  with  cruelty ;  yet  meeting  with  Christ  everywhere, 
Christ  their  all-sufficient  portion,  to  make  up  to  them  both 
here  and  hereafter  all  they  suffer,  all  they  dare  for  His 
name's  sake." 

God  forbid  that  I  should  withhold  sympathy  and  rever 
ence  from  saintly  men  and  women  who  in  evil  times  have 
forsaken  the  world  in  order  to  find  God.  No  doubt 
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among  those  who  have  taken  the  vows  of  poverty,  celi 
bacy,  and  obedience  there  have  been  many  who  took  them 
not  merely  to  make  sure  of  eternal  blessedness  for  them 
selves,  but  that  they  might  be  free  to  serve  others. 
Honour,  all  honour,  to  their  memory  !  But  in  Dr.  New 
man's  account  of  the  men  and  of  the  women  who  have 
maintained  the  Christian  tradition  from  Apostolic  times 
to  our  own  the  passion  for  serving  and  redeeming  man 
receives  no  place.  By  prayer  and  fasting,  and  poverty  and 
severe  discipline  they  have  overcome  temptation  to  sin,  and 
become  saints.  There  is  something  wanting  in  the  picture. 
A  few  years  ago  I  met  with  a  young  woman  earning 
eleven  or  twelve  shillings  a  week  in  a  Birmingham  ware 
house,  who  had  been  filled  with  affectionate  pity  for 
another  young  woman,  a  member  of  my  church,  who  had 
worked  with  her  and  who,  through  illness,  had  lost  her 
situation  and  her  wages.  She  took  the  sick  girl  to  her 
own  poor  lodging,  fed  her,  nursed  her,  cared  for  her.  I 
am  afraid  my  friend  had  not  the  gentle  manners  and  the 
sweet  plaintive  voice  of  Dr.  Newman's  charming  picture. 
But  that  seems  to  me  the  true  imitation  of  Christ. 

I  remember,  too,  another  young  woman  who  came  to 
me  in  great  trouble,  told  me  that  her  father  was  drunk 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  that  he  insisted  on  having  a 
large  part  of  her  earnings  to  spend  it  in  drink,  and  that 
when  he  came  home  at  night  with  drink  in  him  he  often 
beat  her;  life  was  becoming  intolerable  to  her.  She 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  leave 
him.  Her  mother  was  dead ;  her  father,  if  she  left  him, 
would  be  alone ;  was  it  her  duty  to  stay  ?  I  told  her  that 
in  my  judgment  his  treatment  of  her  had  released  her 
from  the  obligation,  but  I  asked  her  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  her  to  be  happy  at  night  if  she  went  else- 
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where,  whether  she  would  not  be  always  thinking  that  in 
his  drunken  fits  her  father  might  come  to  harm,  and 
whether  she  could  not  regard  the  care  of  this  unhappy 
man,  with  all  the  suffering  and  misery  it  brought  upon 
her,  as  the  special  service  to  which  Christ  had  appointed 
her.  She  looked  up,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  I  will."  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  made  a 
good  model  for  an  artist  painting  a  saint.  She  did  not 
live  in  a  picturesque  monastery,  but  in  a  back  court  in 
Birmingham.  Her  dress  was  not  picturesque,  but  the 
somewhat  unlovely  dress  of  a  poor  working  girl.  Yet 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  imitation  of  Christ.  Let 
me  finish  the  story.  She  came  to  me  three  months  later, 
and  told  me,  with  the  light  of  joy  on  her  face,  that  her 
father  had  never  come  home  drunk  since  that  night  she 
had  resolved  to  care  for  him  for  Christ's  sake. 

Another  story.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  London  merchant 
heard  from  a  clergyman  words  that  struck  to  his  very 
heart,  words  enforcing  the  old  lesson  that  every  man  is 
his  brother's  keeper.  He  gave  up  his  house  in  the  West 
End  of  London,  moved  with  his  family  to  Bethnal  Green, 
and  now,  when  his  day's  work  in  the  City  is  over,  he 
devotes  his  time  and  strength  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 
I  saw  him  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ago.  He  has  gentle 
manners,  but  his  frame  is  not  spare.  In  the  dreary 
neighbourhood  which  he  has  made  his  home  he  lives  like 
an  English  gentleman,  and  his  house  is  as  bright  and  as 
pleasant  as  he  can  make  it.  His  wife  is  with  him,  and 
there  are  servants  about  him.  But  for  my  part  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  life  is  as  true  an  imitation  of  Christ  as 
if  he  lived  in  a  whitewashed  cell,  dressed  in  a  monk's 
robe,  wore  sandals,  and  fasted  till  his  strength  was 
spent. 
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When  a  man  like  William  Lawes,  whom  many  of  you 
have  seen  and  heard,  a  man  with  something  of  the  poet's 
fibre  in  him  and  with  most  moving  eloquence,  leaves  his 
country,  settles  on  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  spends  his 
life  among  the  savage  people  there  in  order  to  make  known 
to  them  the  infinite  love  of  Christ  and  to  redeem  them  with 
Christ's  help,  from  the  meanness  and  wretchedness  of 
their  savage  condition — that,  too,  seems  to  me  a  true 
imitation  of  Christ.  He  had  learned  through  God's  grace 
that  he  himself  was  a  child  of  God,  and  his  heart  went  out 
to  other  children  of  God  who  had  not  learned  it.  They 
were  his  brothers,  these  savage  heathen  people,  and  since 
Christ  was  their  Keeper,  he  too,  having  the  life  of  Christ  in 
him,  and  being  one  with  Christ,  was  his  brother's  keeper. 

The  impulse  which  originates  and  sustains  missions  is 
the  impulse  of  that  Divine  charity  which  Christ  kindles  by 
His  example  and  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christians.  It 
is  the  impulse  which  in  every  age  has  led  the  Church 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  shelter  the 
homeless,  and  to  console  the  wretched.  And  since  the 
highest  service  which  we  can  render  to  other  men  is  to 
bring  them  home  to  God,  Christian  charity  finds  in  Chris 
tian  missions  its  crowning  glory. 

And  yet  it  seems  incredible  that  in  the  Divine  order  a 
task  so  great  should  be  imposed  upon  human  weakness, 
and  that  to  human  inconsistency  and  frailty  should  be 
entrusted  responsibility  so  awful.  Few  of  us  are  born 
with  a  genius  for  the  more  heroic  forms  of  goodness. 
We  are  wanting  in  native  courage,  in  the  capacity  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Even  in  youth  I  suppose  that  there  are  only  a 
few  men  who  are  consumed  with  a  generous  and  persistent 
passion  for  serving  others.  We  are  moved  by  noble  im 
pulses,  but  they  are  transitory.  We  are  haunted  by  visions 
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of  a  great  life,  but  they  remain  the  air,  and  they  vanish 
when  we  touch  them.  As  we  grow  older  we  are  hardened, 
our  strength  is  spent  in  winning  and  keeping  what  we 
want  for  ourselves  and  for  those  who  are  part  of  ourselves ; 
we  fight  for  our  own  hand.  We  may  even  convince  our 
selves  that  private  selfishness  may  serve  the  public  good. 
We  forget,  as  Charles  Kingsley  says,  "  Private  selfishness 
may  be  just  as  surely  damned  for  all  that."  And  even  if 
we  resist,  and  resist  with  some  success,  the  evil  forces  of 
the  world,  if  we  retain  freshness  of  sympathy  with  human 
sorrow  and  joy,  and  tenderness  and  pity  for  the  miseries 
of  man,  and  a  wholesome  indignation  against  suffering,  by 
which  human  life  is  made  coarse,  and  mean,  and  sad, 
and  if  within  wider  or  narrower  limits  we  are  able  to  con 
tribute  something  to  the  brightness  of  the  lives  of  other 
men,  how  unequal  we  are  to  the  larger  ventures  and  the 
more  difficult  tasks  to  which  we  are  called  by  the  moral 
desolation  of  whole  races  of  men  to  whom  Christ  is  un 
known  !  Some  troubled  heart  that  is  near  to  us  we  may 
try  to  console ;  some  unhappy  home  we  may  try  to  bless ; 
some  fallen  brother  we  may  try  to  raise.  This  is  a 
question  not  of  a  brother,  but  of  whole  nations.  Nor  is 
it  a  question  of  relieving  their  temporal  miseries.  We 
are  charged  with  the  tremendous  task  of  changing  the 
whole  order  of  their  thoughts,  prevailing  upon  them  to 
break  with  the  moral  and  religious  traditions  of  centuries. 
How  incredible  it  is.  It  only  becomes  credible  when  we 
remember  that  we  are  so  related  to  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God  that  the  life  and  strength  that  dwell  in  Him  dwell  in 
us.  It  is  not  to  mortal  strength  that  these  tasks  are 
committed,  nor  to  any  generous  devotion  to  the  race  that 
is  native  to  the  heart  of  man.  The  august  dignity  of 
missionary  duty  is  a  visible  testimony  to  the  august  dignity 
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of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Church 
for  Christian  missions  remains  a  mystery  until  we  discover 
that  we  are  one  with  Christ  and  that  Christ  works  through 
us.  We  are  called  to  tasks  to  which  only  the  strength  of 
God  is  equal  because  the  strength  of  God  is  ours. 

In  the  remarkable  address  on  the  Religions  of  India, 
delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  before  the  Indian  Section  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  by  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Indian  civil  servants,  he  said  :  "  It 
is    not   permitted   to   a   lecturer   here   to  =  speak   as    the 
advocate  of  any  creed.     But  on  this,  as  on  every  platform 
in    England,   it   is   allowed   to    a   man   to   speak   as   an 
Englishman,  and  speaking  as  an   Englishman   I  declare 
my  conviction  ithat  English  missionary  enterprise  is  the 
modern  expression  of  the  world-wide  national  life  of  our 
race.     I  regard  it  as  a  spiritual  complement  to  England's 
instinct  of  colonial  expansion   and  imperial  rule,  and  I 
believe  that  any  falling  off  in  England's  missionary  efforts 
will  be  a  sure  sign  of  swiftly  coming  national  decay." 
But  it  is  not  on  the  permanence  of  the  characteristic  life 
and  forces  of  the  great  race  from  which  we  spring  that 
the  permanence  of  this  enterprise  depends.     As  long  as 
in  the  heart  of  Christ  there  is  a  passion  for  the  redemp 
tion  of  those  for  whom  He  died,  and  as  long  as  those  to 
whom  His  redemption  has  come,  share  the  life  of  Christ, 
so  long  will  Christian  men  find  their  way  to  the  remotest 
heathen  lands,  seeking,  and  by  Christ's  grace  saving,  the 
lost.     The  impulse  that  comes  into  our  nature  from  the 
fountain  of  our  deeper  and  diviner  life  may  indeed  be 
sometimes     repressed,    may    be     sometimes     obscured. 
There    have   been    generations   in   which   an   agonising 
solicitude  for  personal  salvation  has  excluded  from  the 
hearts  even  of  saints  all  thought  of  those  to  whom  the 
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love  of  Christ  was  altogether  unknown.  But  for  you  and 
me,  heirs  of  the  Protestant  faith,  believing  that  we  are 
saved  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  by  suffering  and 
struggle  of  our  own,  having  cast  all  care  about  our 
personal  salvation  on  Christ,  we  are  free  to  care  for  the 
salvation  of  others.  And  just  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  grace  of  God  is  seen  to  be  free,  is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  use  his  whole  strength  in  trying  to  lift  up  the 
degraded  and  to  find  the  lost  ?  Christ  cares  for  him,  and 
He  can  care  for  others. 

There  are  times  again  when  the  cool  pursuit  of 
personal  perfection  may  even  in  the  Christian  Church 
lead  to  a  solicitude  absorbed  and  limited  by  the  interests 
of  a  man's  personal  life.  But  when  once  the  true  ideal 
of  the  perfect  life  has  been  discovered,  when  we  strive 
for  a  perfection  not  created  by  our  own  moral  imagina 
tion,  but  suggested  by  the  bright  example  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  then  we  discover  that  there  can  be  no 
high  form  of  goodness  from  which  care  for  others  is 
excluded,  and  that  if  we  ourselves  are  to  reach  the 
heights  to  which  spiritual  thought  and  impulse  lead  us, 
we  must  strive  to  take  by  the  hand  some  who  have  sunk 
into  the  very  depths  of  darkness  and  of  sin.  The  very 
glory  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  was  not  completely 
revealed  until  He  had  laid  His  original  glory  by  and  had 
died  to  save  the  lost.  We  are  striving  here  at  home,  as 
I  venture  to  hope,  and  ever  with  new  earnestness  and 
intensity  of  purpose,  to  persuade  each  other  so  far  as 
those  who  live  near  us  are  concerned — the  most  ignorant, 
the  most  sinful,  and  the  most  wretched — every  man  is  his 
brother's  keeper.  We  are  beginning  to  catch  some 
glimpse,  however  faint  and  uncertain,  of  a  diviner  social 
order — a  social  order  resting  upon  the  great  Christian 
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idea  that  each  has  to  serve  the  whole  and  the  whole  to 
serve   each.      From   the    Christian   faith    that  idea  has 
been  learned.      Only  in  fellowship  in  Christ  will  great 
masses  of  men  translate  that  idea  into  fact — in  politics, 
in   their   municipal   life,    in    professions,    and    in    trade. 
We  learned  long   ago   that   in    the    higher    regions    of 
life  this   ideal   has   been   pursued,  and   that   until   it   is 
achieved,  we  have  not  the  image    of  Christ.     But    how 
faintly  have  we  pursued  it,  how  inconstant  has  been  our 
endeavour   to   reach   it !     Shall  we  not  entreat  God    to 
grant  that  now,  now  that  the  ethical  idea  of  service  lying 
at  the  root  of  greatness  is  finding  its  way  into  the  common 
thought    of   society,  He  will   enable   us  to   exhibit    that 
ideal  with  an  intensity  and  splendour  with  which  we  have 
never  exhibited  it  before  ?     Shall  we  not  entreat  Him  to 
grant  unto  us  the  very  spirit  that  moved  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  though   He  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  to  become 
poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich  ?     Here 
lies  the  true  source  of  the  passion  and   the   power   by 
which  this  enterprise  shall  be  carried  to  its  last  and  most 
glorious  triumphs.     Christ  from  the  height  of  His  throne 
has  taught  us  that  He  regards  Himself  as  the  keeper  of 
those  who  share  His  image,  however  broken  or  obscured 
and  ruined  that  image  may  be,  and  He  confers  upon  the 
umblest  of  those  who  call    Him    Master  and   Lord,  the 
upreme  dignity  and    blessedness  belonging  to  Himself, 
that  we  may  share  the  work  by  which  He  achieved  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  the  joy  of  bringing  back  to 
God  God's  children  who  had  forgotten  Him. 

And  now,  will  you  not  apply  these  great  spiritual  prin 
ciples,  which  lie  at  the  very  centre  of  your  faith,  to  that 
great  work  on  behalf  of  which  I  have  to  plead  with  you 
to-night  ?     I  entreat  you  to  remember  how  much  you  owe 
VOL.  ix.  24 
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to  those  from  whose  lips  you  learned  the  grace  of  Christ. 
I  entreat  you  in  your  turn  to  do  something  towards 
making  that  grace  known  to  others.  If  there  are  Christian 
people  here  who  through  a  protracted  Christian  life  have 
not  been  able  to  pass  into  the  freedom  and  the  blessed 
ness  which  are  the  true  inheritance  of  those  who  have 
been  restored  to  God  through  Christ,  who  find  it  hard, 
even  now,  to  believe  in  the  freedom  of  God's  eternal  grace 
and  the  earnestness  of  His  passion  for  the  salvation  of 
men;  let  me  ask  them  whether  they  have  caught  the  passion  ; 
they  will  not  believe  it  as  they  are  until  they  have  caught 
it.  It  is  when  we  ourselves  have  caught  that  fire  that 
burns  in  the  heart  of  the  Eternal,  the  fire  of  pity  and 
passion  for  the  unsaved,  that  we  are  able  with  a  new  con 
fidence  to  triumph,  to  feel  sure  that,  since  we  care  so 
much  for  others,  God  must  care  infinitely  more  for  us. 
And  the  path  to  a  larger  freedom  and  a  diviner  joy  lies  in 
this  direction.  Ask  God  to  make  you  care  for  saving 
others,  then  you  will  believe  as  you  never  believed  before, 
that  He  cares  for  saving  you. 

From  all  directions  we  are  receiving  encouraging  testi 
mony  as  to  the  success  of  our  missionary  work,  and  the 
address,  a  passage  from  which  I  quoted  just  now,  the 
address  of  Sir  William  Hunter  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  I  strongly  recommend  all  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  mission  work  to  read,  shows  how  rapidly  and 
how  surely  in  the  judgment  of  a  man  who,  beyond  all 
others  from  his  official  duties  discharged  through  a  long 
succession  of  years,  is  expressly  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  this  missionary  work  in  India  is  going  forward. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  He  has  called  us  as  a  nation  to  a 
task  so  great  in  relation  to  the  heathen  people  far  away, 
and  resolve  as  He  shall  help  us  to  discharge  our  trust. 
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The  collection  on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
will  now  be  made. 

HYMN. — "  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ? 

Who  will  serve  the  King  ?  "  etc. 

BENEDICTION. 

And  now  may  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  love  of  the 
Father,  and4the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  be  with  you  all  and  abide 
with  you  for  ever.  Amen. 


V.    The  Contemporary  Pulpit 
Chronicle. 


DR.  MACLAREN. 

i.  Strength  in  Weakness.  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9  :  "  For  this 
thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might  depart  from  we. 
And  He  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  My 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will 
I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  me." 

Here  the  Apostle  shows  that  he,  too,  belonged  to  the  great 
army  of  martyrs,  who,  with  bleeding  hearts,  and  pierced 
through  and  through  with  a  dart,  yet  did  their  work  for  God. 
The  original  word  suggests  much  heavier  sorrow  than  the 
metaphor  of  "  a  thorn  "  might  imply — meaning  one  of  those 
hideous  stakes  on  which  the  cruel  punishment  of  impalement 
used  to  be  inflicted.  Unquestionably,  what  he  means  is  some 
bodily  ailment,  which  hindered  him  in  his  work. 

I.  We  have  here  the  instinctive  shrinking  from  that  which 
tortured  the  flesh,  which  takes  refuge  in  prayer.  Paul's 
petitions  are  the  echo  of  Gethsemane.  There,  under  the 
growing  olives,  in  the  broken  light  of  the  Paschal  moon,  Jesus 
"thrice"  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  Him.  (i) 
The  Person  to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed.  "  The  Lord  " 
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means  Christ — a  sympathising  Lord.  (2)  The  subjects  with 
which  it  is  occupied.  The  difference  between  the  different 
objects  of  prayer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  tabooing  of  all  things 
temporal  and  external,  but  in  remembering  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  things  to  be  prayed  about,  and  over  one  set  must  ever 
be  written,  "  If  it  be  Thy  will,"  and  over  the  other  it  need  not 
be  written,  because  we  are  sure  the  granting  of  our  wishes  is 
His  will.  "  Take  away  the  burden  "  was  the  petition ;  but  it 
was  a  mistaken  petition  and  therefore  unanswered. 

II.  The  insight  into  the  source   of   strength  for,  and   the 
purpose  of,  the  thorn  that  could  not  be  taken  away. 

There  are  two  ways  of  lightening  a  burden ;  one  is 
diminishing  its  actual  weight,  the  other  is  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  shoulder  that  bears  it.  God  works  with 
broken  reeds,  not  with  iron  pillars. 

III.  The  peace  of  acquiescence  and  a  will  that  accepts  not 
the  inevitable,  but  the  loving.     He  is  more  than  submissive; 
he  gladly  glories  in  his  infirmity  in  order  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  "  spread  a  tabernacle  over"  him. 

The  Freeman,  April  2oth. 

2.  How  to  Keep  in  the  Love  of  God.  Jude  20,  21  : 
"  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy 
faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of 
God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
life." 

The  main  subject  of  this  singular  little  letter  is  the  warning 
against  certain  teachers,  whose  errors  of  belief  and  vices  of 
conduct  seem  to  have  been  equally  great.  After  vehement 
denunciations  of  these,  the  writer  turns  to  exhort  his  readers 
to  conduct  contrary  to  theirs,  and  sets  forth  in  these  words 
the  true  way  by  which  individuals  and  Churches  can  guard 
against  abounding  errors. 

I.  The  central  injunction,  "Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of 
God  " — the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  of  a  devout  Christian 
life,  The  "  love  of  God  "  here  means  His  love  to  us,  This  is 
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the  sweet  home  of  our  hearts,  and  a  fortress  whereunto  we 
may  "  continually  resort."  The  text  implies  that  Christians 
may  get  outside  of  the  love  of  God.  The  sun  pours  down  its 
warm  rays,  but  you  can  cross  the  street  and  walk  in  the 
shadow.  Walk  in  the  light  of  His  face.  The  secret  of  all 
blessedness  is  to  live  in  the  love  of  God.  That  is  the  true 
anaesthetic  for  our  sorrows  and  difficulties  and  trials. 

II.  Notice  the  subsidiary  exhortations  which  point  out  the 
means  of  obeying  this  central  command:  (i)  "By  building 
yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith  " — a  continual  effort  at 
building  up  a  noble  character  on  the  foundation  of  faith ;  (2) 
by  "  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Every  person  that  has 
really  closed  in  serious  combat  with  his  own  infirmities  and 
the  enemies  that  beset  him,  must  have  felt  that  unless  he  cries 
to  God  in  the  battle,  he  has  little  chance  of  success.  The 
prayer  which  helps  us  to  keep  in  the  love  of  God  is  not  the 
petulant  and  passionate  utterance  of  our  own  wishes,  but  is 
the  yielding  of  our  desires  to  the  impulses  divinely  breathed 
upon  us  by  God's  own  Spirit.  When  men  go  out  to  weed  some 
field  they  often  kneel  at  their  task.  It  is  only  by  kneeling 
that  we  can  cleanse  the  soil  of  our  hearts  of  the  poisonous 
growth  there. 

III.  The  expectation  attendant  on  the  obedience  to  the 
central  commandment — "  Looking  for  the  mercy,"  etc.  If  we 
keep  ourselves  in  the  love  of  God  by  effort  founded  upon 
faith,  and  prospered  by  prayer,  we  may  then  look  quietly 
forward  to  that  solemn  future,  knowing  our  sins  indeed,  but 
sure  of  the  love  of  God,  and  there-fore  sure  of  eternal  life. 

The  Freeman,  April  27th. 

3.  A  Death  in  the  Desert.  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6  :  "  So 
Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died  there,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  He  buried  him  in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  .  .  .  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day." 

A  fitting  end  to  such  a  life  !     The  great  lawgiver  and  leader 
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had  been  all  his  days  a  lonely  man,  and  now,  surrounded  by  a 
new  generation  and  all  the  old  familiar  faces  vanished,  he  is 
more  solitary  than  ever.  It  was  fitting  that,  alone  with  God, 
he  should  die.  The  lessons  of  that  death  may  best  be  learned 
if  we  bring  them  into  contrast  with  another  death  and  another 
grave — those  of  the  Leader  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  Law 
giver  and  Deliverer  from  a  worse  bondage,  and  Guide  into  a 
better  Canaan,  the  Son  Who  was  faithful  over  His  own  house 
as  Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant.  The  one 
dies  amidst  the  cliffs,  and  his  grave  is  visited  only  by  the 
eagles  and  the  clouds  ;  the  Other  is  buried  close  by  a  city  wall, 
and  His  sepulchre  is  guarded  by  foes  and  haunted  by  weeping 
friends  and  filled  with  a  great  light  of  angel-faces,  and  every 
man  knoweth  His  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 

I.  Note  the  penalty  of  transgression.     A  little  sin  done  by  a 
loftily-endowed  and  inspired  man  ceases  to  be  small.     A  splash 
of  mud,  that  would  never  be  seen  on  a  navvy's  clothes,  stains 
the  white  satin  of  a  bride.     For  that  momentary  wavering  in 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  obedience,  the  stern  sentence 
came.     The  smallest  sin  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  mortal  conse 
quences  ;   and  the  loftiest  saint  does  but  escape  the  law  of 
retribution.      Turn  to  the  other  death — His  death  was  "the 
wages  of  sin,"  too,  and  yet  it  proclaims  "  the  gift  of  God  "  which 
is  "  eternal  life." 

II.  The  withdrawal  by  a  hard  fate  of  the  worker  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  completion  of  his  work.     Half-a-dozen  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  Moses'  feet  would  tread  the  soil  of  the  Land  of 
Promise.     It  is  the  lot  of  all  epoch-making  men,  of  all  great 
constructive  and  reforming  geniuses,  whether  in  the  Church  or 
in  the  world,  that  they  should  toil  at  a  task,  the  full  issues  of 
which  will  not  be  known  until  their  heads  are  laid  low  in  the 
dust.     Better  a  half-finished  temple  than  a  finished  pigstye. 

III.  The  lesson  of  the  solitude  and  mystery  of  death.    Moses 
in  that  solitude  had  the  supporting  presence  of  God.     There  is 
a  drearier  desolation,  and  Jesus  Christ  proved|it  when  He  cried, 
"  My  God  !  My  God !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  I  " 
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IV.  The  uselessness  of  a  dead  Leader  to  a  generation  with 
new  conflicts.  God  has  a  great  many  tools  in  His  tool-chest 
and  He  needs  them  all  before  the  work  is  done.  This  one  did 
his  work  and  was  laid  aside ;  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  can 
never  be  antiquated. 

The  Freeman,  May  4th. 


REV.  C.  H.  SPURGEON. 

i.  Cured  at  last.  Luke  viii.  43,  44:  "And  a  woman 
having  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  which  had  spent  all  her 
living  upon  physicians,  neither  could  be  healed"  etc. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  Lord's  hidden  ones ;  a  cafee  not  to 
be  publicly  described  because  of  its  secret  sorrow. 

I.  Consider   what   this   woman    had   done.      (i)  She   had 
resolved  not  to  die  if  a  cure  could  be  had.    Many  are  sick  with 
dire  spiritual  disease,  but  they  are  indifferent  about  it.     Some 
are  not  conscious  of  their  true  condition,  some  are  held  back 
by  the  freezing  power  of  despair,  and  some  cherish  a  vain  hope 
and  are  misled  by  an  idle  dream.     (2)  This  woman,  having 
made  her  resolve,  adopted  the  likeliest  means  she  could  think 
of.     There  is  one  Heal-all,  one  Divine  Catholicon,  and  only 
one.     Happy  is  he  that  hath  received  this  infallible  balm  from 
Jehovah  Rophi.     (3)  She  persevered  in  the  use  of  the  means. 
Have  you  been  to  Doctor  Ceremony,  Doctor  Morality,  Doctor 
Feeling  ?     (4)  She  spent  all  her  substance  over  these  means 
of  cure. 

II.  What  came  of  it  all.     Her  sole  reward  for  suffering  and 
spending  was  that  she  had   suffered  much    additional   pain. 
That  is  the  case  with  those  who  have  not  come  to  Christ  but 
have  sought  relief  apart  from  Him. 

III.  What  did  this  woman  do  at  last  ?     (i)  She  resolved  to 
trust  in  Jesus  in  sheer  despair  of  doing  anything  else.     (2) 
This  was  the  simplest  thing  she  could  do.     (3)  This  was  the 
freest  and  most  gracious  thing  for  the  afflicted  one.    (4)  It  was 
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the  greatest  thing  to  do — to  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment. 
(5)  It  was  the  only  effectual  thing. 

IV.  Convicted  sinner,  do  thou  as  this  woman  did.  A  tele 
graph  wire  may  shake  with  the  wind,  and  yet  convey  the 
electric  current,  and  so  may  a  trembling  faith  convey  salvation 
from  Jesus. 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Palpit,  No.  2,018. 

2.  The  Wedding.  Matt.  xxii.  10  :  "  The  wedding  was 
furnished  with  guests" 

Our  glorious  Second  Adam  was  like  the  first  Adam  in  the 
garden,  for  whom  no  helpmeet  was  found.  Neither  cherubim 
nor  seraphim,  angels,  nor  spirits,  could  be  fit  companions  for 
Him.  He  says,  "  My  delights  were  with  the  children  of  men." 
He  chose  men  to  be  His  friends,  His  joy,  His  crown.  One 
would  have  thought  that  every  man  hearing  that  manhood 
was  thus  to  be  honoured  by  union  with  Godhead,  would  flock 
towards  the  marriage  feast. 

I.  It  seemed  as  if  none  would  come,  (i)  Those  first  invited 
and  naturally  expected  (the  Jews)  would  not  come.  To-day 
this  same  class  will  be  found  among  the  children  of  godly 
parents,  prayed  for  by  loving  piety,  and  yet  unsaved. 
(2)  They  came  not,  though  they  were  reasoned  with.  Men 
of  God  have  to  return  to  their  Master,  saying,  "Who  hath 
believed  our  report  ? "  It  becomes  a  sorrowful  business, 
and  our  anxious  fears  cannot  see  how  the  wedding  will  be 
furnished  with  guests.  (3)  Though  reasoned  with  by  new 
messengers,  they  did  not  come.  With  some  of  you  the  thing 
wanted  is  not  a  new  voice,  but  a  new  heart.  Look  at  the 
various  characters  who  would  not  come.  Of  some  we  read 
that  "  they  would  not  come."  No  apologies  with  them ; 
it  was  not  want  of  information,  but  want  of  inclination. 
Some  made  light  of  it ;  some  were  violently  opposed  ;  but  the 
most  dreadful  thought  of  all  remains  :  some  of  the  invited  had 
already  perished.  Many  of  my  hearers  have  died  during  my 
ministry.  Where  are  they  now?  If  they  died  without 
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Christ,  they  are  now  past  hope.  The  King  tells  us  the 
real  reason  why  they  would  not  come :  they  were  not 
worthy.  The  Cross  rejected  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
heart  depraved. 

II.  It    was  a  mournful    prospect,     (i)    If  there   were   no 
guests  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  the  King's  dishonour. 

(2)  The  King's  Son  would  have  been  grieved.     (3)  The  Bride 
would  have  been  disappointed.      If  souls  are  not  saved,  the 
Church  misses  her  greatest  joy.     (4)  A  store  of  provisions 
would  have  been  wasted.     (5)  Would  it  not  have  meant  also 
the  enemy's  triumph  ? 

III.  This  catastrophe  was  graciously  prevented,     (i)  By  a 
fuller  invitation.     When  we  get  upon  clear  Gospel  lines  and 
keep  there,  may  expect  to  see  the  wedding  furnished  with 
guests.      (2)   The  invitation  was  now  given  more  publicly. 

(3)  The    servants    were    now   thoroughly    aroused.     (4)   A 
certain    secret    power    went    with    the    messengers.      They 
gathered  them  in,  not  by  mere  words — words  are  but  air  ; 
their  wills  were  sweetly  inclined. 

IV.  In  the  end  the  feast  was  a  glorious  success.     It  is  our 
solemn  conviction  that  the  Lord  our  God  has  never  failed  yet, 
and  that  He  never  will  fail. 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit,  No.  2,022. 


REV.  GEORGE  MATHESON,  D.D. 

A  Study  in  Spiritual  Development.  Heb.  xi.  20 — 28  : 
"  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid  three  months  of 
his  parents"  etc. 

We  have  here  a  splendid  drama  of  the  course  of  a  young 
man's  life,  in  which  the  curtain  rises  four  times  and  displays 
four  splendid  scenes,  which  belong  nominally  to  Moses,  but 
really  to  humanity. 

First  scene,    A  life  in  Egypt,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  uncon- 
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sciousness.     "  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born."     A  child 
can  have  no  faith,  so  it  is  vicarious  faith — that  of  his  parents. 

Second  scene.  A  transformation  :  spiritual  consciousness. 
Moses  is  a  young  man  making  his  great  choice  between  two 
alternatives — the  glittering  treasures  of  Egypt  and  the  re 
proach  of  Christ.  What  did  Moses  know  of  Christ  ?  Nothing ; 
and  yet  he  bore  His  reproach — the  preference  of  the  internal 
to  the  external.  The  tempter  said  to  Christ,  "  Be  a  king ;  own 
the  mighty  empire  of  the  world."  Another  voice  said,  "  Rule 
by  love,  not  by  fear.  Come  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  learn  what  humanity  means  by  personal  expe 
rience  of  their  sufferings."  The  same  choice  awaits  us.  "  He 
had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward."  These 
words  mean  that  it  was  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Moses. 
What  he  did  was  from  the  warm  impulse  of  love,  not  the 
cold  command  of  duty. 

Third  scene.  A  disappointment.  Self-sacrifice  has  two 
aspects  :  a  giving  up  of  the  old,  a  taking  on  of  the  new. 
Moses  had  accomplished  the  one;  he  was  not  ready  for  the 
other.  He  found  the  world  worse  than  he  imagined,  and  he 
fled  from  it.  Sometimes  hope  and  charity  go,  and  leave  faith 
alone.  "  By  faith,"  without  hope,  "  he  foreswore  Egypt." 
In  the  desert  a  Divine  voice  spoke  within  him  :  "  You  are  an 
ascetic !  I  am  no  ascetic.  Behold,  I  burn  with  love  for  my 
downtrodden  people  in  Egypt.  Join  the  guild  of  humanity 
and  help  me  to  put  out  the  fire  of  sin,  which  nothing  but 
love  can  put  out." 

Fourth  scene.  A  spiritual  return  to  Egypt.  "  By  faith  he 
kept  the  passover,"  etc.  He  went  back  to  the  world  without 
being  harmed,  because  he  had  kept  the  passover,  had  joined 
the  guild  of  humanity,  become  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
self-sacrifice. 

The  British  Wccklu -(Scottish  edition),  April  27th. 
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RIGHT   REV.   DR.   TEMPLE. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i  Thess.  iv.  14  :  "For 
if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also 
which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 

This  doctrine  especially  distinguishes  the  revelation  of  the 
Gospel  from  all  other  beliefs.  It  is  not  that  there  was  no 
such  teaching  before  Christ — man  groped  after  that  great 
truth  and  in  some  degree  apprehended  it ;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  conjecture  resting  upon  very  little  evi 
dence,  and  the  certainty  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord.  There  was  this  great  change  from 
conjecture  to  certainty ;  and  yet  another  change  besides.  Men 
had  guessed  at  another  life  inferior  to  the  life  that  we  have 
here.  The  great  poet  of  antiquity  makes  his  hero  say  that 
he  would  rather  be  the  meanest  hind  upon  the  earth  than  be 
king  of  the  kingdom  of  shades.  What  is  told  us  about  that 
other  world  ? — 

I.  We  shall  have  redemption  of  the  body. 

II.  We  shall  find  the  company  of  saints  and  of  angels,  and 
those  who  lived  and  served  God  before. 

III.  The  presence  of  God  Himself  and  of  the  Saviour. 

IV.  There  we  shall  find  our  loved  and  lost  who  died  in 
Christ.     There,  when  we  pass  through  the  gate  of  death,  shall 
we  find  that 

"  With^he  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  we  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile." 

Christian  World  Pulpit,  May  2nd. 


REV.   DR.   SAMUEL  NEWTH 

(Principal  of  New  College). 

The  Service  of  Love.  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15  :  "  For  the  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us" 

These  words  are  the  expression  of  Paul's  personal  expe 
rience,  the  keynote  of  his  personal  history,  the  solution  of 
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whatever  may  seem  strange  in  what   he   did  and  what   he 
said. 

I.  We  see  in  these  words  a  true  answer  to  that  most  im 
portant  of  questions  :  What  is  true  religion  ?    With  some  men 
religion  is  a  service  of  fear,  a  service  of  necessity,  or  a  service 
of  merit.     But  to  the  Apostle  it  was  a  service  of  love.     Does 
not  all  true  religion  begin  in  the  response  of  our  hearts  to  the 
love  of  God  as  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

II.  It  is  a  service  of  love,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  service  which 
is  accepted   and    rewarded   solely  out  of  the  great   Father's 
tenderness  and  love  towards  us.     What  a  palpable  error  then 
for  anyone  to  be  excusing  himself  from  this  service  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  hard  and  an  irksome  thing.     What  a  mis 
take  to  think  we  are  rendering  a  true  Christian  service  when 
ours  is  not  a  service  of  love.     What  an  error  it  is  for  us  to 
be  over-anxious    about   success  when  engaged    in    rendering 
this  service.     We  render  our  service  not  because  of  the  issue, 
but  because  we  love  Jesus,  and  because  He  is  pleased  with 
our  service.     Whatever  the  issue,  go  forth  gladly,  untiringly, 
the  love  of  Christ  constraining  you. 

III.  See,  too,  what  a  useful  text  is  this  to  apply  to,  in  judging 
the  degree  of  the  efforts  we  are  making  in  seeking  the  direct 
spiritual  good  of  those  around  us.     Are  you  content  that  men 
should  accept  this  service  as  a  full  measure  of  the  expression 
of  your  love  for  Him    Who  died  for  you  ?     Let  the  love  of 
Christ  constrain  you  to  more  effort. 

Christian  World  Pulpit,  May  Qth. 
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